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Tribal  chiefs  ambush  photo  opportunity 


take  up 


;i„- 


school 


fight 


Donald  MacLeod  and 
Ewwi  MacAtWH 


THE  Conservatives 
will  today  seek  to 
wrest  die  initia- 
tive from  Labour 
over  education 
policy  when  the 
Government  publishes  the 
results  of  research  confirm- 
ing the  link  between  aca- 
demic success  and 
homework. 

Ministers,  annoyed  by  the 
extensive  coverage  given  to 
Tony  Blair’s  promise  of 
guidelines  setting  out  mini- 
mum amounts  of  homework, 
will  oounter  that  detailed  de- 
cisions about  homework 
should  be  left  to  head  teach- 
ers. They  will  claim  it  is  an 
insult  to  the  education  profes- 
sion for  Labour  to  suggest 
otherwise. 

The  research  reveals  that 
two-thirds  of  pupils  in  the 
most  successful  secondary 
schools  are  doing  more  than 
six  hours  homework  a week. 

Building  on  this  research, 
the  Education  Secretary,  Gil- 
lian Shephard,  and  the  minis- 
ter responsible  for  schools, 
Robin  Squire,  will  set  out  an 
alternative  approach  on 
homework,  with  no  minimum 
requirements,  simply  “guid- 
ance” for  schools  based  on 
good  practice. 

She  will  announce  £60,000 
funding  for  12  homework 
pilot  projects,  some  already 
under  way.  testing  innovative 
ways  of  supporting  children 
and  tbeir  parents  in  study  out 
of  school. 

Mr  Squire  said  it  was  not 
for  the  Government  to  lay, 
down  rules  for  homework  but 
teachers  should  be  aware  of 
the  best  practice  in  other 
schools.  "Individual  schools 
should  decide  how  much  and. 
Just  as  Important,  what  sort  of 
homework  to  set,"  he  said. 

Labour  has  suggested 
guidelines  that  would  require 
children  at  primary  level  to 
do  a minimum  of  30  minutes  a 
night  and  secondary  school 
children  a minimum  of  90 
minutes. 

Labour’s  schools  spokes- 
woman, Estelle  Morris, 
claimed  the  Prince  of  Wales 
as  a supporter  of  its  plana 
after  ho  gave  a speech  on  the 
subject  yesterday.  She  wel- 
comed his  hacking:  "Prince 
Charles  and  the  Prince’s 
Trust  have  rightly  recognised 
the  value  of  homework  and 
after-school  activity  to  young 
people." 


Homework  seems  an  un- 
likely election  battleground, 
but  both  parties  see  it  as'  a 
populist  Issue. 

A study  by  Michael  Barber, 
of  London  University's  Insti- 
tute of  Education,  compared 
homework  in  seven  second- 
ary schools  which  inspectors 
of  the  Office  for  Standards  in 
Education  considered  "excel- 
lent” with  a group  of  average 
schools.  Mr  Barber  was 
struck  by  how  much  more 
homework  the  most  success- 
ful schools  were  setting  their 
pupils.  More  than  one  in  five 
of  their  pupils  was  set  more 
flaw  io  hours  a week,  while 
48  per  cent  ware  set  between 
she  and  10  hours. 

In  the,  control  group  of 
schools,  nearly  tone  4&  &ve 
was  given  than  two  hours 
homework;  and  48  per  cent 
were  set  two  to  five  hours  a 
week,  said  Mr  Barber,  who 
1ms  advised  the  Government 
ami  Mr  Blair  on  education. 

After  an  Ofsted  report 
showing  wide  variations  in 
the  amount  of  homework  in 
schools  and  between  subjects 
in  the  same  Shoals,  David 
Blunkett,  Labour’s  education 
spokesman,  called  in  October 
1995  for  national  guidelines  of 
30  minutes  a night  for  pri- 
mary children  and  90  minutes 
in  secondaries. 

He  also  urged  schools  to  in- 
dude  homework,  in  home/ 
school  contracts  and  backed 
the  idea  of  homework  dubs 
promoted  by  the  Prince’s 
Trust. 

Prince  Charles  yesterday 
told  a conference  in  Scotland 
on  study  support  that  many 
young  people  underachieved 
at  school.  He  said  the  study 
support  movement,  which 
grew  up  out  of  a realisation 
that  more  had  to  be  done  to 
help  disadvantaged  children, 
bad  benefited  around  42,000 
young  people — J2fi00  in  Scot- 
land. IBs  trust  hoped  to  assist 
1,000  national  study  support 
centres  by  the  millennium. 

He  said:  *T  am  particularly 
delighted  that  the  private  sec- 
tor now  recognises  the  link 
between  this  type  of  learning 
and  toe  enhanced  skills  and 
abilities  it  can  provide  and  is 
prepared  to  support  it  to  the 
extent  it  does. 

“There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  about  toe  contribution 
which  study  support  can 
make  to  our  school  children 
who  require  help  to  learn  in 
fm  environment  free  from 
competing  distractions.’’ 


Lights,  camera,  stop  the  action! 


Mad  Max  takes 
on  Tory  MP 
in  daytime  TV 
war  zone 
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AYTIME  t devision  — 
sedate,  even  boring  — 
had  never  seen  any- 
thing like  it  The  odd  spat 
perhaps,  but  nothing  to. the 
fracas  which  erupted  mo- 
ments before  BBCl’s  Kflroy 
show  yesterday . 

Involved  were  two  MPs,  toe 
deputy  prime  minister's 
daughter,  the  former  deputy 
leader  of  Liverpool  council, 
and  the  Daily  Telegraph's  as- 
sistant editor.  At  its  centre 
was  Max  Clifford,  the  omni- 
present publicist. 

The  bunfight  — which  made 
last  week’s  ITV  monarchy  de- 
bate look  like  a vicarage  tea 
party,  according  to  a BSC 
spokesman  — erupted  after  Mr 
Clifford  lunged  at  Tory  MP 
Roger  Gale  two  minutes  before 
the  live  show  was  due  on  air. 


Seconds  out:  Roger  Gale,  Max  Cfiftord  and  Annabel  Heseltine 


Arms  and  legs  flew  as 
Derek  Hatton  and  the  pro- 
gramme’s presenter  Robert 
Kflroy- Silk  attempted  to  calm 
Mr  Clifford  — and  Michael 
Heseltlne’s  journalist  daugh- 
ter Annabel  was  sent  sprawl- 
ing. Labour  MP  Margaret 
Hodge  bad  a glass  of  water 
tipped  over  her  when  toe 
Telegraph's  Boris  Johnson 
was  accidentally  knocked- 

Mr  Clifford  vehemently  de- 
nied throwing  a punch  after 
crossing  toe  studio  floor  to 
confront  Mr  Gale,  who  was 
mouthing  words  at  him.  "He 
was  either  blowing  me  kisses 
or  saying  something,”  he 
said.  “X  don’t  think  be  was 
blowing  me  kisses." 

Mir  Hatton  and  Mr  Rflroy- 


Silk  had  put  their  arms 
around  him  as  he  squared  up 
to  Mr  Gale.  *Tve  told  him  be- 
fore I think  he  is  utterly 
repulsive.  There's  no  love  lost 
between  us.  I wasn’t  going  to 
hit  him." 

Mr  Gale,  chairman  of  the 
backbench  Tory  media  com- 
mittee and  a former  Blue 
Peter  producer,  said:  "Max 
Clifford  leapt  out  of  his  chair 
...  he  hurtled  towards  me  and 
stuck  his  nose  about  three 
millimetres  from  mine  — 1 
would  say  he  was  trying  to 
intimidate  me.  Then  Derek 
Hatton  and  Robert  Kilroy-Sflk 
polled  him  off  " 

Mr  Gale  said  Ms  Heseltine 
had  been  sitting  next  to  him: 
“I  think  she  got  shaken  by 


what  happened.  Effectively 
people  collapsed  on  top  of  us, 
so  to  speak." 

Ms  Heseltine,  who  de- 
scribed Mr  Clifford  as  “a  very 
unpleasant  man",  said  he  was 
in  an  “uncontrolled  frenzy”. 

She  added:  “I  didn’t  realise 
quite  how  shocked  I was  until 
later.  I was  shaking  Quite 
frankly,  .last  time  that  hap- 
pened, I was  in  a war  zone." 

The  studio  audience  of  65 
were  about  to  debate  Mr  Clif- 
ford’s role  in  the  Hews  Of  The 
World  story  on  the  relation- 
ship between  Tory  MP  Jerry 
Hayes  and  a former  Commons 
researcher,  Paul  Stone. 

Ms  Hodge  said:  “It  seems 
ftmny  now,  but  it  was  unnerv- 
ing at  the  time.  Gifford  lost 
his  rag  and  flipped  com- 
pletely. He  needs  his  own  PR 
agent  — he  put  himself  up 
against  a whole  studio  full  of 
hostile  people.  I think  he  was 
unnerved." 

The  BBC  said  the  pro- 
gramme’s independent  pro- 
duction team,  Kflroy  Televi- 
sion, came  within  seconds  of 
scrapping  toe  programme  and 
screening  a substitute.  A BBC 
spokesman  said:  “You  have  to 
expect  the  unexpected  on  live 
television.” 
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Prizne  ministerial  role  model?  Carry  On  star  Charles  Hawtrey 


What  a Major 
carry-on 
up  the  Khyber 


Michael  White 
at  the  Khyber  Pass 


IT  WAS  a scene  that 
would  have  sent  Charles 
Hawtrey  into  a fit  of  gig- 
gles. Twelve  tribal  chiefs 
armed  with  garlands  and  a 
large  ceremonial  iraimii  ap- 
proached John  Major.  He 
eyed  the  tnrban  suspi- 
ciously; he  does  not  Iflce 
hate.  Courteously,  bat  un- 
wisely, he  put  It  on.  The  pho- 
tographers pounced;  Norma 
laughed;  the  prime  minister 
just  looked  sheepish. 

The  Majors  were  carry- 
ing on  up  the  Khyber  yes- 
terday amid  the  arid  moun- 
tains that  were  the 
Hadrian’s  Wall  of  the  Brit- 
ish Raj.  “History  in  every 
brick  and  hill,”  Mr  Major 
wrote  in  the  visitors’  book. 
But  as  he  peered  through 
toe  binoculars  provided  by 
the  Pakistan  army  at 
Mlchni  Point  what  he  could 
not  see  must  also  have 
pleased  him.  No  Tony  Blair. 
No  Today  programme.  Best 
of  all  no  Tory  Euro-scep- 


tics, unless  that  tall  Khyber 
RUles  officer  with  the  AK- 
47  was  Bill  Cash  in  a false 
moustache. 

Only  one  thing  could 
spoil  the  scenery,  the  hav- 
ering vultures.  Yes,  a flock 
of  journalists  watched  his 
every  move,  waiting  to  see 
if  Mr  Major  would  slip  on  a 
camel  turd.  He  did  not. 

Officially,  Mr  Major  was 
on  a fact-finding  mission  to 
inspect  one  of  the  key 
routes  through  which 
Afghan  heroin  passes  on  its 
way  to  western  Europe,  in 
the  past  year,  17  heroin 
processing  laboratories 
have  been  smashed  and  7 JZ 
tonnes  of  heroin,  123.7 
tonnes  of  hashish  and  106.6 
tonnes  of  opium  seized. 

Even  as  Mr  Major  vowed 
to  step  np  efforts  to  stem 
the  trade  which  provides  80 
per  cent  of  the  heroin 
seized  in  Britain,  there  was 
evidence  of  a drag  opera- 
tion so  massive  that  it  was 
difficult  to  see  how  It  could 
be  checked. 

Tiie  sight  of  toe  Prime 
Turn  to  page  3,  column  1 
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Just  not  cricket  to 
flaunt  flummery 


The  Guardian  Tuesday  January  u 1997 


Cabinet  divide  on  West  Bank  withdrawals  dampens  optimism  despite  King  Hussein  s best  effort 

Israeli  split  threatens  deal 


Simon  Hoggart 


THE  Commons  returned 
yesterday  for  what  may 
be  the  last  session  before 
the  election.  The  green  carpet 
which  separates  the  two  sides 
had  been  shampooed,  in 
neatly  alternating  lines,  so 
that  it  looked  like  a freshly- 
mown  cricket  pitch  — possi- 
bly the  one  in  Harare,  where 
our  other  embarrassing 
national  team  found  it  impos- 
sible to  get  anything  right 
There  were  questions  to 
Alan  Beith  about  the  House  of 
Commons  Commission, 
which  is  always  the  opportu- 
nity for  a good  whinge.  Some 
MFs  complained  about  the 
food  (since  we  learned  that  the 
annual  wage  bill  for  catering 
staff  is  now  £4-1  million,  it 
cannot  be  that  bad). 

Another  complained  — 
reasonably  enough  — that 
school  parties  had  nowhere  to 
get  a snack.  Peter  Viggers  sug- 
gested that,  like  other  legisla- 
tures, we  should  have  our  own 
parliamentary  museum. 

What  an  excellent  idea.  1 
hope  it  is  one  of  those  ultra- 
modern. electronic,  user- 
friendly  museums.  There 
should  be  a petting  area, 
where  children  could  touch 
and  feel  a real  MP  (on  second 
thoughts,  that  might  not  be 
such  a good  idea).  There 
would  be  display  cases,  and 
when  the  kiddies  pressed  the 
right  button  they  would  learn 
a vital  lesson  in  democracy  as 
a little  plastic  member  asked  a 
question  and  was  immedi- 
ately showered  with  fivers. 

There  used  to  be  a terrific 
display  in  the  Natural  History 
Museum  in  London.  It  was 
giant,  animatronic,  life-size 
dinosaurs,  doing  dlnosaury 
things  such  as  ripping  each 
other  to  pieces,  peering  myo- 
pically at  the  horizon  for  pred- 
atory rivals,  eating  vast  quan- 
tities of  food  — in  fact,  the 
whole  tableau  could  be  moved 
to  the  new  Museum  ofParlla- 
ment  without  any  change. 


Simon  Hughes  elicited  from 
the  Leader  of  the  House,  Tony 
Newton,  the  fact  that  the  num- 
ber of  divisions  had  almost 
halved  in  two  years,  from  390 
In  the  1992/93  session,  to  only 
202  in  94/95.  Since  MFs  are 
paid  to  vote  against  each 
other,  this  seemed  an  alarm- 
ing decline  in  productivity. 

Mr  Newton  suggested  that 
this  was  because  the  Govern- 
ment was  so  popular  that  no- 
body wanted  to  vote  against  it 
“The  number  of  divisions 
reflects  support  for  our  pro- 
gramme." he  said,  straining 
credulity  rather  further  than 
most  of  us  would  dare. 

The  Speaker  then  issued  a 
naming  about  misuse  of  the 
emblem  of  Parliament,  the 
Crown  Portcullis.  In  particu- 
lar, she  wanted  to  be  sure  that 
it  was  not  used  "in  connection 
with  the  return  of  any  person 
to  public  office".  This  trans- 
lates as:  "If  you  think  you're 
going  to  impress  your  constit- 
uehts  by  putting  this  medieval, 
flummery  on  your  election 
address,  forget  it” 

Apparently  the  Crown  Port- 
cullis is  one  of  the  Queen’s 
many  "badges”,  possibly  cre- 
ated around  1549  for  25.000 
gold  ducats  by  a man  in  scar- 
let gaskins  at  a trendy  De- 
sygne  Consultancy  in  May 
Fayre.  Since  it  belongs  to  the 
Queen  and  Is,  so  to  speak,  on 
loan  to  Parliament,  it  must  be 
used.  Betty  said,  only  when  It 
is  consistent  with  the  dignity 
of  the  place.  This  no  doubt  is 
why  it  appears  on  tins  of  hum- 
bugs, hip  flasks,  ash  trays, 
bottles  of  gin.  beer  mats  and 
women’s  tights  which  are  on 
sale  at  the  souvenir  stands  all 
round  the  building. 

The  main  business  was  the 
Crime  (Sentences)  Bill,  other- 
wise known  as  the  Hanging’s 
Too  Good  For  'Em  (If  You  Ask 
Me)  Bill.  Leading  for  the 
Government  was  David  Mac- 
lean,  who  recently  com- 
plained that  most  beggars 
were  Scots  on  the  malm. 

I don't  know  about  beggars, 
but  there  seem  to  be  an  awftil 
lot  of  Scots  who  come  down  to 
London  and  make  life  hell  for 
the  citizenry  with  their  ag- 
gressive shouting,  their  con- 
stant demands  for  money,  and 
the  ir  attempts  to  sell  us  gim- 
crack  “policies”  at  inflated 
prices.  The  names  Rlfkind. 
Lang  and  Forsyth  spring  to 
mind,  not  to  mention  Mr 
Maclean  himself! 


Israelis  opposed  to  withdrawal  protest  at  the  Jerusalem  hottSpwhere  ttfllo;  continued  last  HighirpHOTOGHAR*  khalki  zk3hari 


but  Black  In  Tel  Avhr 


ISRAEL’S  prime  minis- 
ter, Bin  yam  In  Netan- 
yahu, was  facing  strong 
and  possibly  terminal 
opposition  from  his  gov- 
ernment yesterday  as  negotia- 
tors — interrupted  by  a bomb 
threat  — put  the  finishing 
touches  to  an  elusive  deal 
with  the  Palestinians  over 
new  withdrawals  from  the 
West  Bazik. 

- Only  hours  after  dramatic 
intervention  by  King  Hussein 
of  Jordan  produced  a compro- 
mise agreement  linking  a 
long-delayed  .pullout  from  He- 
bron to  three  more  pullbacks 
— and  appeared  to  put  the  fal- 
tering peace  process  back  on 
track  — the  Likud  leader’s 

ministerial  colleagues  were 
more  divided  than  ever. 

As  rightwing  settlers 
threatened  mass  hunger 
strikes,  demonstrations  and 
other  forms  of  direct  action, 
analysts  calculated  that  Mr 
Netanyahu  now  has  only  the 
slimmest  of  majorities  for  the 
controversial  agreement. 

Of  his  18-member  cabinet, 
right  coalition,  ministers  axe 
for  the  deal  and  seven  against 
but  three  waverers  could  tip 
the  balance  — even  though 
the  prime  minister  has  an 
extra,  casting  vote. 

If  the  vote  Is  eight  in  favour 
and  10  against,  Mr  Netanyahu 
— and  the  Oslo  accords  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Palestin- 
ians — will  be  In  deep  trouble. 

One  undecided  cabinet 
member,  'strikingly,  is  the  in- 
ternal security  minister, 
Avigdor  Kahalani,  who  had 
previously  been  seen  as  the 
most  ««vwHmnii*ting  member 
of  the  cabinet  on  the  issues  of 
territorv  and  Deace. 

Another  is  Natan  (Anatoly) 
Sharansky,  the  former  Soviet 
“refusenik''  who  came  to  Is- 
rael ten  years  ago  and  has 
moved  to  the  right  since  be- 
coming minister  of  housing. 

"Q  depends  on  whether  we 
are  .on  automatic  p3ot  to 
withdraw  from  parts  of  Judea 
and  Samaila  [the  West  Bank] 
or  whether  it  is  we  who  deter- 
mine the  depth  of  the  with- 
drawals and  insist  on  the 
principle  of  reciprocity  with 
the  Palestinians,”  he  said 
yesterday... 

This  mounting  nervousness 
reflects  the  fact  that  if  Hebron 
and  the  sdKfequent  pullbacks 


go  ahead,  Likud  and  Its  allies 
will  face  a moment  of  truth 
regarding  their  commitment 
to  “Greater  Israel". 

Ironically.  Mr  Netanyahu 
could  be  in  a minority  to  cabi- 
net yet  stm  enjoy  wide  sup- 
port in  the  120-member  Knes- 
set (parliament)  where 
Labour  and  other  opposition 
parties  are  urging  him  to  fol- 
low the  late  Yitzhak  Rabin 
and  stick  to  the  Oslo  process. 

Two  ministers  from  the 
National  Religious  Party  said 
they  might  vote  against  the 
prime  minister  over  a move 
which  they  said  could  mean 
abandoning  both  territory 
and  principles. 

In  the  heat  of  the  debate, 
however,  few  remember  that 
even  with  dates  forthe  with- 
drawals, now  due  to  end  by 
late  August  1998.  there  is  cru- 
cially no  prior  agreement  on 
their  extent  — undermining 
Mr  Netanyahu’s  argument 
that  Israel  Is  surrendering  its 
irreplaceable  territorial  cards 
before  talks  on  final  .status 
issues  such  as  settlement, 
sovereignty  and  Jerusalem. 

Yet  as  the  domestic  political 
temperature  rose,  negotiators 
again  failed  to  close  the  He- 
bron deal.  Israeli  officials  com- 
plained that  the  Palestinian 
side  was  re-opening  extrane- 
ous issues  at  the  last  minute. 

Talks  at  the  Laromme  Hotel 
were  Interrupted  last  night 
after  a threat  was  received 
that  a bomb  had  been  planted 
there.  The  Palestinian  and 
American  teams  were  evacu- 
ated and  a bomb  squad  and 
sniffer  dogs  called  in.  Wit- 
nesses said  the  Israeli  team 
remained  inside. 

As  Saeb  Erakat  the  chief 
Palestinian  negotiator,  ar- 
rived in  Gaza  for  more  consul- 
tations with  the  Palestinian 
president.  Yasser  Arniht.  he 
said:  “We  are  trying  to  go  over 
every  article  and  every  word. 
There  are  some  differences 
but  we  will  do  our  best  to 
overcome  them  as  soon  a poss- 
ible. if  not  tonight  then  tomor- 
row. We  are  almost  there.” 

The  US  mediator  Dennis 
Ross,  who  has  been  shuttling 
between  Tel  Aviv,  Gaza  and 
Jerusalem,  has  urged  both 
sides  to  complete  negotia- 
tions. His  threat  to  return  to 
Washington  on  Sunday  paved 
the  way  for  King  Hussein's  in- 
tervention and  helped  push 
both  sides  towards  finalising 
an  agreement ' 


The  Guardian's 
readership  rose  by 
nearly  8 per  cent  to 
1,240,000,  according 
to  the  latest  six- 
monthly  readership 
figures. 

The  figure  for  June 
to  November  1996 
compares  with 
1,155,000  during  the 
comparative  period  in 
1995  — an  increase  of 
7.9  per  cent. 

The  influential 
decision-making 
ABC-1  group  of 
readers  rose  by  9.5 
percent  during  the 
same  period. 

The  Guardian 
shares  with  the 
Financial  Times  the 
distinction  of  having 
the  highest  ABC1 
profile  in  the  quality 
daily  press  — at  86 
percent. 

Women’s 
readership  of  the 
Guardian  grew  by 
15.1  per  cent,  during 


a period  which  saw 
the  Independent 
female  readership  fell 

5.3  per  cent.  The 
Guardian  now  has  this 
highest  female  profile 
among  quality  dailies. 

The  Guardian  also 
had  a 1 2 per  cent  rise 
in  young  readers 
[aged  15  to  44).  The 
Telegraph’s 
readership  in  the 
same  age  bracket  fell 

5.4  per  cent  and  the 
Independent  lost  4.3 
percent. 

In  the  fourth  year  of 
price  cutting  and  cut- 
price  voucher  and/or 
subscription  offers  by 
other  newspapers, 
the  Guanfian’s  ABC 
circulation  is  as  solid 
as  ever  — up  0.42  per 
cent  according  to  the 
latest  audited  six- 
monthly  figures.  The 
Independent’s 
circulation  fell  by 
9.49  per  cent  during 
the  same  period. 


Alex  Bellas 
and  Kathy  Evans 


Strong  vein 
of  emotion 
struggles  to 
emerge  from 
coldly  stylish 


Review 


Michael  Billington 


Thf.  LETTER  bomb  that 
Injured  two  security 
guards  at  the  London  of- 
fices of  an  Arab  newspaper 
yesterday  was  postmarked  Al- 
exandria. Egypt,  it  was 
revealed  last  night,  indicating 
that  the  attack  was  the  work 
of  Islamic  militants. 

One  of  the  men  In  the  post 
room  of  Al  Hayat  in  Hammer- 
smith suffered  serious  fecial 
and  abdominal  injuries  and 
was  last  night  stable  in  Char- 
ing Cross  hospital.  The  other 
man,  who  was  discharged. 


PCMWapiMHMl 

Taormina,  Sicily 

THE  work  crfRobert  Wil- 
son is  hardly  seen  in 
Britain.  Yet  this  55- 
year-old  Texan-born  direc- 
tor, designer  and  auteur  is  a 
leading  figure  on  the  Euro- 
pean theatrical  scene. 

It  is  a measure  of  his  fame 
that  he  has  Just  won  the 
fifth  European  Prize  for 
Theatre,  setup  by  Taormina 
Arte  in  Sicily,  worth  60,000 
ecus  and  previously 
awarded  to  such  luminaries 
as  Ariane  Hnoncbldne, 


suffered  shock  Und  burst 
eardrums. 

A letter  bomb  addressed  to 
the  paper,  owned  by  the  Saudi 
prince  Khaled  bin  Sultan,  was 
also  discovered  yesterday  at 
the  United  Nations  building 


in  New  York,  where  the  paper 
has  an  office. 

The  attacks  come  a fort- 
night after  four  similar 
bombs  were  sent  to  Al  Hayaf  s 
Washington  bureau.  The  de- 
vices, also  postmarked  Alex- 
andria, were  disguised,  as  mu- 
sical Christmas  cards.  None 
of  the  US  bombs  was 
detonated. 

In  London,  Scotland  Yard 
carried  out  controlled 


Peter  Brook,  Giorgio 
Stabler  and  Heiner  Muller. 

Wilson  attended  the  Taor- 
mina festivities  and  pre- 
sented a recent  work:  an  lm- 
mensely  beautiful 
reworking  of  the  myth  of 
Persephone  which  em- 
braced dance,  drama  and 
opera.  I have  always  found 
Wilson’s  works,  such  as  file 
version  ofVirglnla  Woolfs 
Orlando  at  last  year’s  Edin- 
burgh Festival,  coldly  styl- 
ish; what  I discovered  in 
Taormina  is  that  there  Is 

also  a strong  vein  of  exno- 
tion struggling  to  get  out. 


explosions  on  three  other 
packages  after  the  area 
around  the  newspaper  offices 
was  evacuated  It  was  not 
known  whether  they  con- 
tained bombs. 

Editor  Jihad  Al  Khazen 
said  security  had  been 
stepped  up  in  the  wake  of  the 
US  attack  and  a scanning  ma- 
chine had  been  introduced.  It 
appears  that  the  machine 
felled  to  identify  the  device, 
which  contained  Semtex. 

“We  would  like  to  know 
which  party  we  provoked.  We 
have  been  criticising  extrem- 
ism in  the  Arab  world  for  the 
last  eight  years.  1 hope  and 
pray  there  will  be  no  more 


Wilson  is  first  and  fore- 
most an  artist  who  paints 
images  in  motion.  The  story 
ofPersephone.  torn  be- 
tween the  demands  of  Earth 
and  the  underworld  embod- 
ied by  her  mother.  Demeter, 
and  her  husband.  Hades, 
was  expressed  with  great 
visual  refinement.  A Ho- 
meric figure  encased  in 
black  squatted  on  a rock 
telling  the  story  in  ancient 
Greek.  Persephone’s  time- 
travelling was  indicated  by 
choreographed  figures  in  . 
silhouette.  The  final  har- 
monic meeting  of  the  gods 


attacks.  We  win  not  change. 
We  will  maintain  our  moder- 
ate position  on  Arab  and  in- 
ternational affairs.” 

It  is  likely  that  Al  Hayat, 
which  sells  165,000  copies 
dally  all  over  the  world,  is  the 
target  of  religious  groups 
based  in  Saudi  Arabia  op- 
posed to  the  rule  of  the  Al 
Sauds  and  the  American  mili- 
tary presence  there. 

As  well  as  the  bombs  sent  to 
Al  Hayat’s  Washington  office 
two  weeks  ago,  similar  de- 
vices were  sent  to  the  Kansas 
prison  where  Mohammed  Sa- 
lemeh,  a former  New  York 
taxi  driver,  is  serving  a life 
sentence  for  involvement  In 


was  like  a vision  of  Ameri- 
can pastoral  staged  around 
a slender  pine  table  with 
Shaker  furniture. 

But  what  makes  Wilson 
culturally  significant  Is  1 
that  he  merges  the  compart- 
ments that  conventionally 
make  up  the  arts.  He  uses 

the  stage  like  a painter  or 
sculptor.  Aurally,  he  com- 
bined a floating  Rossini 
melody  with  the  austere 
minhnalism  of  Philip  Glass. 
And,  although  he  is  often 
thought  to  be  anti-text,  he 
blended  Homer  with  frac- 
tured, Gertrude  Stein-like 


the  1993  New  York  Trade  Cen- 
tre bombing. 

Salameh  is  said  to  be  In- 
volved with  religious  groups 
following  the  blind  Egyptian 
cleric.  Sheikh  Omar  Abdul 
Rahman,  also  serving  a US 
prison  sentence.  Another  let- 
ter bomb  was  sent  to  a scien- 
tist at  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment in  Maryland. 

Even  though  Al  Hayat  is  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  most  lib- 
eral of  the  Saudi  papers,  it 
has  frequently  carried  the 
views  of  Islamic  groups  op 
posed  to  Arab  governments. 
In  recent  months,  it  has  car- 
ried critical  comments  of  fun- 
damentalists in  Egypt. 


sentences  emerging  from 
the  auditorium. 

The  Taormina  prize  for 
New  Realities  was  jointly 
won  by  our  own  Theatre  de 
Complicate,  which  scored  a 
success  with  a workshop, 
led  by  Simon  McBurney, 
combining  physical  comedy 
and  textual  prowess. 

Their  co- winners,  a group 
of  Tuscan  actor-prisoners, 
were  unable  to  be  present 
because  two  of  the  actors 
bad  failed  to  return  punctu- 
ally Grom  Christmas  parole. 

This  review  appeared  in 
some  edUons  yesterday. 


//'('Guardian  Two  injured  by  letter  bomb  at  Arab  newspaper  al  null 
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Harassed  family  could  be  rehoused 


Simon  Bradford  at  home  in  east  London  yesterday:  Tm  sometimes  afraid  to  go  onf 


PHOTOQRAm  OARRV  W6ASER 


Legal  ruling 
gives  hope  to 
boy  bullied 
for  four  years 


Luke  Harding 
and  Clara  Dyer 


ELEVEN-year-oId  Simon 
Bradford  peers  round 
foe  fount  door  of  his 
parents'  first-floor  council  flat 
in  cast  London.  "Do  you  like 
fishing?"  he  asks,  before  skip- 
ping down  the  hall  and  tuck- 
ing into  a bowl  of  chocolate 
in?  cream. 

Ever  since  Simon  moved 
into  the  block  of  flats  in 
Tower  Hamlets  four  years  ago 
with  bis  disabled  mother 
Anita,  aged  48.  and  father 
Raymond.  46,  he  has  been  foe 
victim  of  bullying  and.  intimi- 
dation. He  has  been  bit  with  a 
cricket  bat.  As  he  cycled  to 
school  one  day.  a youth  tried 
to  knock  him  off  his  bike. 
There  have  been  taunts  and 
name-calling. 

Most  days  Simon  — an  en- 
gaging hyperactive  boy  with 
spiky  blond  hair,  and  outsize 
glasses  — helps  his  mother 
with  basic  household  chores. 
He  deans  foe  kitchen  and 


when  she  sufffers  an  epileptic 
fit  he  runs  her  bath  and 
fetches  her  dean  clothes.  He 
has  done  so  since  be  was  four. 

M a ground-breaking  ruling 
yesterday,  the  High  Court 
ruled  that  Tower  Hamlets  was 
under  a legal  duty  to  consider 
accommodating  Simon  in  a 
safer  place.  It  was  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  family's  fight 
against  a neigbourhood  “cam- 
paign of  hatred”,  and  means 
councils  will  sow  have  to  give 
much  greater  weight  to  chil- 
dren's needs  when  faced  by 
requests  for  housing. 

The  Bradfords  first  made 
an  urgent  application  for 
transfer  in  July  1995,  after 
they  came  home  to  find 
“white  trash”  bayonetted  into 
their  front  door.  Nine  days 
after  the  family  complained  to 
Tower.  Hamlets  council,  a 
workman  finally  removed  It 

Mrs  Bradford,  severely  dis- 
abled since  the  age  of  three, 
has  been  beaten  up  twice  and 
sexually  assaulted  mice  out- 
side the  flat  Her  wedding 
ring  has  been  stolen,  excre- 


ment has  been  pushed 
through  the  letter  box  and  her 
motabfllty  car  hap  had  its 
tyres  slashed  18  times. 

The  first  floor  flat  is  hardly 
suited  to  ho-  needs.  She  has 
fallen  down  the  front  steps 
several  times,  and  broken  a 
leg  and  her  wrist  “Pm  just  too 
scared  lo  go  out  anymore,” 
she  said  last  night.  “We  want 
to  go  to  Kent,  but  the  council 
refuses  to  move  us." 

Mr  Bradford,  a former  mer- 
cenary who  says  he  looks 
after  his  wife  “25  hours  a 
day*',  has  kept  a regular  log  of 
the  campaign  cf  haf<»  {gainst 
his  family.  “When  we  com- 
plained, we  were  told  there 
was  nowhere  else  for  us  to  go. 
A woman  ftun  foe  council 
came  to  see  Simon,  but  all  she 
asked  Mm  was  What  football 
team  do  you  supports  and  ‘do 
your  parents  hit  youT 

"They  have  taken  no  ac- 
count of  my  wife's  medical 
needs.  They  have  suggested 
she  goes  into  an  old  people's 
home  where  she  would 
receive  round  the  dock  care, 
but  we  do  not  want  foe  family 
split  up." 

Mr  Justice  Kay  ruled  that 

the  London  Borough  of  Tower 
Hamlets  had  acted  unlawfully 
In  felling  to  assess  Simon’s  in- 
dividual needs  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1989  Children 
Act  and  ordered  the  authority 
to  carry  out  such  an  assess- 
ment "as  soon  as  reasonably 
practicable”. 

- The  judge  said  that  the 
whole  family  faced  a daily  or- 
deal “of  very  considerable 
harassment”. 

“The  family  has  been 


harassed  within  the  home  by 
abusive  and  hrurr  telephone 
calls.  This  campaign  of  hatred 
has  culminated  in  attempted 
arson  on  their  home  and  the 
daubing  of  phlegm  and  faeces 
over  the  door  of  their  flat  and 
their  car.” 

Simon's  solicitor  Nicola 
Mackintosh  said  after  foe 
case:  “This  is  an  horrific 
story,  hut  it  is  also  an  impor- 
tant case  for  the  ri^its  of  chil- 
dren generally.” 

Stephen  Cragg,  a barrister 
specialising  in  community 
care  and  judicial  review,  said: 
“It  will  not  be  enough  for 
councils  to  say  we've  assessed 
the  family’s  needs  under  the 
Housing  Act  and  the  National 
Assistance  Act.  They  will 
then  have  to  go  on  and  do  a 
separate  assessment  from  foe 
child's  point  of  view. 

“It's  probably  going  to  lead 
to  a lot  more  work  for  local 
authorities  ...  it  will  make 
accommodation  decisions  for 
families  with  children  in  need 
complex,  and  wHI  require  a 
degree  of  co-operation  be- 
tween housing  and  social  ser- 
vices departments  which 
sadly  does  hot  exist  in  many 
authorities  at  present.” 

Simon,  who  attends  a 
special  school  in  Tower  Ham- 
lets for  children  with  learning 
difficulties,  was  described  by 
his  head  teacher  as  “a  sad  lit- 
tle boy”  said  foe  judge.  He 
wgs  finishing  bis  ice-cream  as 
he  tried  to  describe  how  he 
had  coped.  *Tve  only  got  one 
friend  at  school  who  talks  to 
mo  and  T*m  sometimes 
to  go  out,  so  it  is  sometimes  a 
bit  difficult” 


What  a cany-on!  Major  goes  electioneering  up  the  Khyber 


continued  from  page) 
Minister  being  besvU: 


Minister  being  heavily 
briefed  on  the  problem  did 
not  erase'  the  suspicion  that 
this  was  also  The  Big  Kioto 
Opportunity  To  Bnd  All 

Photo  Opportunities. 

. Hot  were  bis  election 
thoughts  far  away-  Or  Tony 
Blair  for  that  matter. 
Itianks  to  the  wonders  of 
wnr  world  TV,  the  Labour 
leader's  Interview  with 
David  Frost  could  be  .seen 
in  fall  at  the  local  Marriott 


Hotel  In  Peshawar  where 
the  s‘gn  In  the  foyer  specifi- 
cally states  “arms  cannot 
he  brought the  hotel 
premises.”  Jack  Straw,  It 
seems,  has  been  here 
already. 

Even  more  pressing 
reminders  of  home  luted 
as  the  Downing  Street 
party  was  briefed  on- the 
law  and  order  situation  in 
the  North-West  Frontier 
province.  A complex  soci- 
ety, hierarchical  and  male- 


dominated,  it  is  awash  with 
warring  tribes,  rugged, 
religions  and  ruthless. 
Just  like  the  modern  Tory 

party. 

For  the  Majors,  the  day 
had  began  by  winding  up 
his  round  of  meetings  with 
Pakistani  political  leaders, 
whose  domestic  election 
situation  is  even  more 
fraught  then  his.  Then  up 
the  valley  by  helicopter  to 
Join  a convoy  with  an  es- 
cort. of  Khyber  Rifles.  It  is 


qtdet  at  present  so- there 
was  no  chance  of  an  un- 
bosh  — unlike  at  home. 

in  a change  of  plan.  Mr 
Major  did  not  go  walkabout 
in  the  crowded  market  place 
at  Land!  Kotal  let  alone  de- 
liver the  central  message  of 
his  Aslan  tour,  open  fron- 
tiers and  tariff  reform.  Per- 
haps there  was  no  need  in 
one  of  the  world’s  great 
smngggng  regions  — or  per- 
there  was  no  conve- 


nient orange  box. 


O “Backstage,  I went  in  search  of  a fire  axe. 
Even  a piano  competition,  I reasoned, 
would  draw  the  line  at  televising  someone 
with  a freshly  severed  foot.” 

Confessions  of  a Shine  syndrome  sufferer 

Arts  G2  page  8 


Judges  asked  to 


delay  Clinton  case 


in  Washington 


JUST  one  week  from 

the  day  and  200 
metres  from  . the 
place,  the  Capitol 
balcony,  where  BID 
(Hinton  wffl  become  the  first 
Democrat  since  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt to  take  a second  oath  of 
office,  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  spent  an  hour 
yesterday  hearing  hfe  law- 
yers battle  to  spare  him  a po- 
tentially humiliating  trial  for 
the  alleged  sexual  harassment 
of  Paula  Jones  while  gover- 
nor of  Arkansas  in  1991. 

Neither  Ids  Jones  — who  is 
demanding  $700,000  (£415JX») 
In  damages  for  defamation 
and  violation  of  her  civil 
rights  — nor  Mr  rnintnn  were 
in  court  yesterday  for  the 
hearing  into  her  argument 
that  the  president  should  put 
foe  nation’s  business  on  hold 
and  answer  her  allegation 
while  still  in  office. 

Nor  was  there  any  clue 


from  foe  nine  justices  as  to 
thtplring  on  the  limits  of 
the  presidential  prerogative. 
Their  ruling  is  not  expected 
wntfl  June,  along  with  foe 
rest  of  the  judgments  on  this 
year's  cases  from  America’s 
highest  court 

But  behind  the  scenes,  the 
president  and  his  lawyers  had 
agreed  on  foe  compromise  of 
sorts  that  was  offered  to  foe 
court  yesterday,  that  the  trial 
should  be  postponed  until  he 
leaves  office  in  four  years,  but 
that  a “not  unduly  burden- 
some" process  of  taking 
sealed  evidence  from  Mr  Clin- 
ton should  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed. "Here  you  have  a sitting 
president.  We  are  saying  we 
will  give  Ms  Jones  her  day  in 
court.  Let’s  not  do  it  now,” 
said  the  president's  $475-an 
hour  lawyer,  Robert  Bennett 

Mr  GUnUm’s  grip  on  the 
presidency  win  not  be  af- 
fected by  any  Supreme  Court 
ruling  on  the  matter,  nor  by 
the  verdict  of  the  eventual 
trial.  But  the  potential  for  em- 
barrassment and  public  die- 


gust  remains  profound.  A 
Newsweek  pofl  published  yes- 
terday found  37  per  cent  of 
respondents  now  believing’ 
Ms  Jones’s  story,  compared  to 
24  per  rent  when  her  claims 
first  surfaced  to  derision  in 
the  mainstream  media  nearly 
three  years  ago. 

President  Clinton,  mean- 
while, yesterday  played  foe 
rate  of  politically  correct  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  White 
House. 

He  chose  a guaranteed 

photo-opportunity,  replete 
with  patriotic  sentiment,  to 
occupy  his  morning.  He 
stayed  at  foe  White  House  to 
award  seven  of  the  nation’s 
highest  awards  for  gallantry, 
foe  of  Honor,  to  blade 

veterans  of  foe  second  world 
war.  Six  were  awarded  post- 
humously — only  retired 
Lieutenant  Bernon  Baker  was 
there  to  receive  the  medal 
which ' military  racism  bad 
kept  from  him. 

"History  is  being  made 
whole  today.  They  fought  for 
freedom  even  though  free- 


dom's folhxess  was  denied  to 
them,”  Mir  Clinton  said  in  an 
emotional  ceremony. 

He  played  to  perfection  the 
role  of  patriotic  president. 
But  along  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue the  Supreme  Court  was 
weighing  whether  to  allow 
Paula  Jones  to  present  a pic- 
ture of  the  president  as  a 
middle-aged  lecher  demand- 
ing sexual  favours  in  some 
Arkansas  governor’s  version 
of  the  medieval  “droit  de 
seigneur”. 

The  constitution  is  not 
friendly  to  the  idea  that  the 
president  is  above  foe  law. 
But  Mr  Bennett's  Compromise 
suggestion  could  appeal  to  foe 
Supreme  Court- 

White  House  spokesman 
Mike  JfcCuny  said  of  Mr 
Clinton:  "He  seems  supremely 
confident  that  it  [the  case]  is 
going  to  come  out  okay,  and  I 
know  it’s  because  factually 
there's  nothing  about  a trial 
that  should  bother  him,  so  if 
there  is  a trial,  that’s  not  go- 
ing to  be  a worry.” 


Doctors  ‘play  God’ with  patients 


Woman,  69,  died  after  bypass 
operation  cancelled  three  times 


Sarah  Bosaley,  Dowkf 


THE  family  of  a 69-year- 
old  woman,  who  died 
after  her  heart  bypass 
operation  was  cancelled  three 
times  because  erf  a shortage  of 
intensive  care  beds,  yesterday 
accused  doctors  of  playing 
God  by  selecting  which  pa- 
tients would  have  surgery. 

Queenie  Harrild  died  of  a 
heart  attack  on  January  4 at 
Guy’s  Hospital  in  London. 
She  had  been  admitted  on  De- 
cember 13  for  tests.“She  was 
In  desperate  need  of  emer- 
gency surgery,”  said  her  son 
David.  “They  told  her  that 
she  could  have  a heart-attack 
or  a stroke  at  any  time.”  ' • 
Last  night  opposition  MPs 
rounded  an  Health  Secretary 
Stephen  Dorrefl  in  foe  Com- 
mons for  refusing  to  make  a 
statement.1  Labour'  and  lib- 
eral Democrats  accused  the 
minister  of  being  out  of  touch 
with  what  they  called  foe  cri- 
sis in  the  service. 

Labour  produced  figures 
from  the  Department  of 


Health  showing  that  almost 
13,000  acute  hospital  beds 
dosed  between  19B&90  and 
1995-96,  a fall  of  11  per  cent. 

A health  department 
spokesman  said  bed  numbers 
was  no  longer  a useful  indica- 
tor of  capacity  to  deliver  pa- 
tient care.  In  1995-96,  133  pa- 
tients had  been  treated  for 
every  100  in  1990-91. 

DT  Cliff  BUCknaD.  rHnireil 
director  of  cardiac  services 
for  foe  Hospital  Trust  said: 
“We  are  evamining  Mrs  Har- 
rfld’s  case  to  see  if  there  are 
any  lessons  to  be  learnt" 

Mrs  Hamid,  a former  nurs- 
ery class  helper  in  a Deptford 
school,  bad  a triple  heart  by- 
pass seven  years  ago  but  in 
the. past  few  months  she  had 
bad  chest  pains. 

On  a cardiac  ward  in  Guy’s, 
she  was  told  she  would  be^ 
transferred  to  foe  sister  bos-* 
pital,  St  Thomas’s,  for  a 
second  heart  bypass  opera- 
tion on  December  16.  That 
day,  and  the  following  day, 
she  waited,  only  to  be  told 
yafih  timi>  that  nip  ambulance 
had  not  arrived  for  her.  Then, 
on  December  18,  foe  was  told 


Qaeenie  Harrild:  *in  tears* 


there  were  no  beds  available 
and  she  would  be  discharged. 

“That's  when  we  stepped  in 
and  took  advice  from  medical 
friends.”  said  Mr  Harrild. 
They  complained  to  foe  hospi- 
tal. foe  consultant,  foe  com- 
mimtty  _ health  - council' and 
local  MPs.  Mrs  Harrild  was 
told  she  was  to  stay  jn. 

On  December  21  she  was 
told  foe  would  be  transferred 
to  St  Thomas’s  for  the  opera- 
tion foe  next  day,  but  it  did 
not  happen.  On  foe  23rd,  she 
prepared  for  an  operation  at 
Guy's.  She  was  told  she  would 
be  transferred  to  St  Thomas's 
instead,  and  then  informed 
the  operation  was  cancelled. 


She  had  become  friendly 
with  a 50-year-old  woman, 
awaiting  her  first  bypass,  who 
was  eventually  taken  to  St 
Thomas’s  for  her  operation. 
The  Harrild  family  are  con- 
vinced doctors  chose  the 
younger  patient  for  foe  only 
available  intensive  care  bed. 

On  Christmas  Eve  foe  was 
told  there  would  be  no  more 
operations  until  alter  foe  new 
year  and  that  she  would  be 
returned  to  Lewisham  hospi- 
taL  She  was  allowed  home,  on 
an  undertaking  to  avoid 
stress. 

On  New  Tear’s  Eve  she  was 
readmitted  to  Guy’s.  On  Janu- 
ary 2,  foe  operation  was  can- 
celled again,  but  she  was  ad-! 
vised  to  keep  herself  ready.: 
The  following  day,  exactly  the 
same  thing  happened. 

Mrs  Harrild  was  promised; 
a transfer  to  a private  ward' 
for  surgery,  but  died  on  Janu- 
ary 4 of  a heart  attack. 

“We  are  convinced  that  her 
death  was  as  a result  of  foe 
stress  and  anxiety  that  was'. 
run-tfyd  by  the  constant  delay- 
ing cf  the  operation,”  said  Mr 
Harrild.  “People  have  got  to! 
realise  that  there  is  a big  prob- ! 
ten.  Someone  is  having  to  play' 
God  and  deride  who  Is  going  to  j 
have  an  operation  and  who  is 
going  to  be  put  aside/*  ' 
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4 BRITAIN 


Outcry  as 
EC  opposes 
deal  by  BA 


Simon  Beavts 
Ftabacca  Smthers  and 

Julie  Wolf  In  Brussels 


THE  Government  was 
heading  for  a new 
showdown  with  Brus- 
sels last  night  when 
the  European  Commission 

threatened  to  take  ministers 

to  court  over  plans  by  British 
Airways  to  form  a transatlan- 
tic alliance  with  the  US  car- 
rier American  Airlines. 

In  an  unusually  sharp 
warning,  the  EC  competition 
commissioner,  Karel  van 
Miert,  has  told  the  Trade  Sec* 
retary,  Ian  Lang,  that  the  alli- 
ance win  restrict  competi- 
tion, and  he  would  be  forced 
to  go  to  the  European  Court  of 
Justice  if  ministers  allowed  it 
to  go  through  as  it  stands. 

Mr  van  Miert’s  stand, 
rejected  out  of  hand  by  minis- 
ters who  argue  Brussels  has 
no  competence  in  the  matter, 
is  backed  by  Neil  Kinnock, 
the  EC  transport 
commissioner. 

Mr  van  Miert  wants  the 
Government  to  insist  on 
tougher  conditions  on  BA 
than  those  already  proposed 
by  competition  watchdog,  the 
Office  of  Fair  Trading. 

In  December  Mr  Lang  an- 
nounced that  he  would  not  be 
referring  the  alliance  to  the 
Monopolies  and  Mergers 
Commission  provided  that 
BA  agreed  to  give  up  168  land- 
ing and  take-off  slots  a week 
at  Heathrow  to  competing 

airlinwt 

But  rival  carriers  have  ob- 
jected to  the  small  number  of 
slots  being  surrendered,  and 
to  BA's  insistence  that  it 
should  be  allowed  to  auction 
off  the  slots  — which  could 
make  an  estimated  £800 

mfUinn. 

Mr  van  Miert  s warning,  in 
a letter  sent  to  Mr  Lang  on 
Friday  and  made  public  yes- 
terday. provoked  an  outcry 
from  Tory  Euro-sceptics  just 
as  ministers  were  trying  to 
douse  new  calls  for  a fun  ref- 


erendum on  Europe.  Teresa 
Gorman,  MP  for  Billericay. 
said:  “This  shows  that  we 
have  no  jurisdiction  any 
more,  and  Lays  bare  the 
dreadful  reality  of  what  we've 
agreed  to.  The  British  people 
have  never  had  this  put 
plainly  to  them,  which  is 
what  this  debate  is  all  about" 

The  Department  of  Trade 
and  Industry,  which  is  lead- 
ing the  inquiry  into  whether 
BA  should  be  allowed  to 
merge  with  American, 
refused  to  comment  in  detail, 
pointing  out  that  Mr  Lang 
had  not  yet  received  Mr  van 
Mierf s letter. 

But  a spokeswoman  pointed 
out  that  the  commission  had 
no  powers  to  “override"  Mr 
Lang’s  policy  judgement 

BA  reacted  angrily,  chal- 
lenging the  commission's 
competence  to  intervene,  and 
accusing  Brussels  of  jumping 
to  hasty  conclusions.  The  air- 
line said  that  it  had  submitted 
a 148-page  document  to  Brus- 
sels late  last  week,  and  it  did 
not  believe  that  this  could 
have  been  taken  into  account 
in  the  letter. 

American  Airlines  con- 
fessed itself  “baffled"  by  Mr 
van  Mierfs  comments. 

Washington  has  made  it 
clear  that  it  would  be  un- 
happy to  see  the  deal  go 
through  without  a foil  “open 
skies”  agreement  between  the 
US  and  and  the  UK.  Mr  Lang 
has  been  bombarded  with 
complaints  from  major  US 
carriers  like  Continental. 
United  Airlines,  and  TWA. 
They  say  it  will  give  the  two 
more  than  60  per  cent  of 
transatlantic  air  traffic. 

Mr  van  Miert  makes  it  clear 
in  his  letter  he  expects  up  to 
400  slots  to  be  offered  to  rival 
airlines,  and  be  free  rather 

than  Iwing  <nlri  off 

Mr  Kinnock,  it  emerged 
yesterday,  has  also  written  to 
Mr  tJing  to  tell  him  that  any 
sale  of  slots  would  be  Illegal 
under  ETJ  rules.  He  had  ear- 
lier given  the  impression  a 
sale  would  be  acceptable. 


The  Guardian  Tuesday  January  14jggT 

Gorst 
stays 
out  of 
Tory 
fold 


Glenda  Jackson,  the  shadow  transport  spokeswoman,  demonstrates  a new  safety  wheel  nut  which  Is  to  befitted  to  all  of  the  London  Central  bos  fleet. 

Ms  Jackson  said:  ‘An  estimated  3,000  wheels  come  detached  from  moving  buses  and  lorries  each  year*  photograph:  david  silutoe 

Tories  move  conference  to  February 


Ewren  MacAskBI,  Chief 
PolHicaf  Cqrrwpondwrt 


LABOUR  yesterday 

claimed  that  the  deci- 
sion by  the  Conserva- 
tives to  move  their  Welsh  con- 
ference from  the  giwiwinr  to 
next  month  was  evidence 
they  are  preparing  for  an 
early  general  election. 

As  MPs  returned  to  the 
Commons  after  the  Christmas 
break,  the  focus  was-  on  elec- 
tion timing.  MPs,  apart  from 
Tories  in  marginals,  are  anx- 
ious to  get  on  with  it. 

Labour  strategists  as  well 


as  backbenchers  are  naming 
round  to  the  view  that  the 
election  may  be  on  April  10 
rather  than  May  1,  John  Ma- 
jor’s declared  preference,  to 
avoid  having  to  fight  the  Wir- 
ral  byelection  where  a defeat 
would  be  a huge  blow  to 
morale. 

The  Conservatives  yester- 
day confirmed  they  have 
moved  their  Welsh  confer- 
ence to  February  14  but  Tory 
Central  Office  denied  the 

move  hart  any  ImpHraHnn* 
for  election  timing.  No  deci- 
sion hart  been  taken  yet  on  an 
election  date  and  the  Welsh 
conference  would  be  an  un- 


likely springboard,  a source 
said. 

A Central  Office  spokesman 
said  yesterday  that  what 
Labour  rtirt  not  understand 
was  that  the  Government 
wanted  as  much  of  its  legisla- 
tive programme  as  possible 
on  the  statute  book  by  the 
time  of  tha  election,  including 
the  Finance  Bill  which  in- 
cludes income  tax  cuts. 

The  Finance  Bffl  comes  be- 
fore the'  Commons  tonight 
and  the  Opposition  is  plan- 
ning to  force  a vote. 

Tjihniff  is  rtiggmg  in  to 
make  the  remainder  of  this 
government  — 12  weeks  at 


most  of  parliamentary  time — 
as  fraught  as  possible.  The 
Labour  chief  whip,  Donald 
Dewar,  wOl  enforce  his  deci- 
sion .before  Christmas  to 
withdraw  pairing,  which 
nuifcw!  the  Conservatives  vul- 
nerable to  ambushes. 

Labour  choose  a 
when  they  know  lots  of  Tories 
are  away  from  Westminster 
to  bring  back  the  entire 
Labour  strength  to  force  de- 
feats on  the  Government. 
Labour  win  challenge-  the 
Conservatives’  right  to  have  a 
majority  on  Commons  com- 
mittees when  the  Committee 
of  Selection  mMn  tomorrow. 


The  Conservative  Com- 
mons, majority  has  been 
wiped  out  and  Mr  Dewar  ar- 
gues if  the  Conservatives  wfll 
not  agreee  to  an  Opposition 
majority  on  the  committee,  at 
the  very  least  there  should 
parity  between  the  parties. 
There  is  no  chance  of  the  Con- 
servatives giving  way  on  this 
because  it  would  lose  control 
of  the  committee  looking  at 
the  Finance  BQL 
The  Ulster  Unionists,  who 
hold  the  balance  of  power  at 
Westminster,  have  still  not 
contacted  Labour  to  discuss 
withdrawing  support  from 
tiie  Government. 


Hvbacca  Smlthers 
Poetical  Correspondent 


THE  Government  was 
dealt  a fresh  blow  last 
night  when  the  rebel 
backbencher  Sir  John  Gorst 
refused  to  return  to  the  Tory 
fold  after  foiling  to  win  assur- 
ances from  the  Health  Secre- 
tary, Stephen  Dorrell,  about 
the  future  of  emergency  ser- 
vices at  his  local  hospital. 

Sir  John  warned  that  whips 
could  not  rely  on  his  support 
for  today’s  second  reading  of 
the  Finance  Bill  in  the  Com- 
mons — the  first  major  hur- 
dle feeing  the  Government  if 
it  is  to  survive  the  current 
parliamentary  term. 

Sir  John,  MP  for  Hendon 
North,  took  the  party  aback 
last  month  by  announcing  he 
was  withdrawing  co-opera- 
tion from  the  Government  be- 
cause of  its  '’downgrading”  of 
a casualty  unit  at  Edgware 
general  hospitaL 
But  Sir  John  made  it  clear 
at  the  end  of  an  hour-long 
meeting  with  Mr  Dorrell  that 
he  had  not  changed  his  mind, 
and  that  the  Tory  whips  could 
no  longer  rely  on  his  vote. 

The  whips  were  last  night 
waiting  for  an  official  expla- 
nation from  Sir  John,  which 
could  jeopardise  key  aspects 
of  the  Government’s  hectic 
legislative  programme  in  the 
run-up  to  the  election. 

Sir  John  was  joined  at  the 
meeting  by  fellow  Tory  Hugh 
Dykes,  MP  for  Harrow  East, 
who  has  been  rumoured  to  be 
considering  a gimflar  protest 
about  the  same  hospitaL 
The  meeting  was  arranged 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  chief 
whip,  Alas  fair  Goodlad. 

Sir  John  said  little  as  he  left 
the  meeting  other  than  to  ex- 
press dissatisfaction  and 
promise  to  campaign  for  the 
unit  to  remain  open. 
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IANE  Blood,  the  widow 
fighting  to  have . her 
dead  husband’s  baby, 
was  honouring  his  wishes  as 
well  as  her  own  in  trying  to 
bear  hte  child,  her  QC  told  the 
Appeal  Court  yesterday.  . 

Lord  Lester  said  the  Human 
Fertilisation  and  Embryology 
Authority's  reasons  for  stop- 
ping her  did  not  pass  muster 
when  scrutinised. 

In  Insisting  she  could  not  be 
artificially  inseminated  with 
sperm  taken  from  her  hus- 
band, Stephen,  as  he  lay  In  a 
coma,  because  be  left  no  Writ- 
ten consent,  the  authority 
was  concerning  itself  with 
"the  form  not  the  substance”. 

Lord  Lester  hoped  that 
English  law  was  strong 
enough  to  deal  with’the  case. 
‘It  would  be  a very  great 
inconvenience  it  God  forbid, 
it  was  necessary  to  go  to  Lux- 
embourg. It  would  take  bet- 
ween one  and  two  years,”  he 
said. 

Mrs  Blood’s  lawyers  argue 
that  she  has  a right  under 
European  law,  which  guaran- 
tees free  access  to  medical 
treatment  in  other  member 


states,  to  be  Inseminated  at  a 
Belgian  clinic.  Lord  Lester 
said:  “Mrs  Blood  wishes  to  ex- 
ercise not  a privilege  but  a 
tight  to  have  Treatment  in  an- 
other member  state,  Bel- 
gium.” 

Mrs  Blood,  aged  31,  who 
was  in  court  with  her  parents, 
has  re-mortgaged  her  house 
and  raised  more  than  £20.000 
in  donations  to  continue  her 
battle,  which  has  already  cost 
her  more  than  £50,000. 

She  is*  appealing  against  a 
High  Court  ruling  last  Octo- 
ber upholding  the  authority's 
refusal  to  let  her  be  insemi- 
nated with  her  husband’s 
sperm  in  Britain  or  take  it  to 
Belgium  for  treatment  there. 

Sir  Stephen  Brown,  presi- 
dent of  the  High  Court’s  fam- 
ily division,  held  that  the 
Human  Fertilisation  and  Em- 
bryology Act  banned  posthu- 
mous treatment  in  Britain 
without  written  consent. 

The  authority  has  a discre- 
tion to  allow  the  sperm  to  be 
taken  abroad,  but  Sir  Stephen 
held  it  did  not  act  unreason- 
ably in  refusing  permission. 

Lord  Lester  told  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls.  Lord  Woolf.  Lord 
Justice  Henry  and  Lord  Jus- 
tice Waite,  that  the  case  was 
an  “important  and  moving” 


one,  which  had  attracted 
widespread  sympathy  in  Brit- 
ain and  abroad. 

Sperm  had  been  taken  from 
30-year-old  Stephen  Blood  at 
his  wife's  request  as  he  lay 
unconscious  after  contracting 
a sudden,  tragic  and  terminal 
illness. 

The  QC  said  that  artificial 
Insemination  of  a wife  by  her 
husband  (AIH)  was  not  regu- 
lated by  the  act  and  required 
no  written  consent 

The  authority  was  wrong  In 
classifying  cases  where  a hus- 
band had  died  as  insemina- 
tion by  donor  (AID),  which 
required  consent  in  writing. 

It  was  wrong  to  Insist,  as 
the  authority  did,  that  treat- 
ment together  required  “con- 
tinuing physical  proximity  of 
husband  and  wife”. 

He  said  the  authority  had 
put  forward  no  moral,  medi- 
cal or  ethical  objections  to 
her  having  the  treatment. 

“It  has  never  been  sug- 
gested that  she  ought  not  to 
have  the  treatment  on  the 
grounds  of  public  morality  or 
ethics  or  in  the  interests  of 
Mr  Blood  or  any  future 
child,"  he  added. 

The  appeal  is  expected  to 
finish  tomorrow,  with  judg- 
ment reserved  to  a later  date. 


Harassment 
alleged  by 
second  WPC 


Martin  Wadmarright 


POLICE  force  again  feced 
hanwsnwint  allega- 
tions yesterday  when  a young 
officer  told  an  Industrial  tri- 
bunal that  her  career  hart 
been  destroyed  by  a persis- 
tent colleague. 

The  hearing  in  Leeds  was 
told  that  a senior  officer  had 
described  the  situation  at  the 
women's  station,  Sn  Calder- 
dale.  West  Yorkshire,  as  “get- 
ting out  of  hand”,  saying  that 
other  women  had 
complained.. 

The  tribunal,  which  last 
May  saw  national  coverage  of 
another  Yorkshire  WPC,  Ka- 
ren Wade,  who  lost  her 
harassment  case,  imposed  a 
ban  on  naming  parties  in- 
volved in  the  latest  case. 
Front  page  pictures  of  a tear- 
ful Ms  Wade  aroused  disquiet 
about  the  possible  deterrent 
effect  on  other  potential 

claimants 

Hie  new  case,  against  a 41- 
year-old  married  manL 
described  as  a “shocking  cata- 
logue” of  harassment  The 
woman,  aged  25,  has  been  on 
sick  leave  for  10  months  anrt 
has  been  advised  by  her  doc- 
tor to  abandon  her  career. 

Judith  Beale,  representing 
the  male  officer,  said  the  alle- 
gations were  a fabrication. 

The  hearing  continues. 


Winter  alert: 
are  you  paying 
too  much  for 
vehicle  rescue? 
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NHS  using  means  tests 
to  cut  down  on  abortions 


Ctvfa  JWhfff 

Medical  Corraapondawt 


ANT  health  au- 
thorities are  Im- 
posing ar  bitary 
restrictions  on 
abortions  with  moral  Judg- 
ments and  informal  means- 
testing  being  used  to  limit  ac- 
cess, a report  says  today. 

A study  by  the  pro-choice 
Abortion  Law  Reform  Associ- 
ation has  found  wide  varia- 
tions in  the  proportion  of 
abortions  paid  for  by  the 
NHS.  Some  health  authorties 
funding  nearly  100  per  cent  of 
the  operations  while  others 
only  paid  for  40  per  cent 
The  study,  of  108  health  au- 
thorities in  England  and 
Wales,  found  that  a number  of 
districts  had  written  their 
own  list  of  specific  reasons 
for  approval  for  NHS 
abortions,  regardless  of  the 


broad  health  grounds  covered 
by  the  law.  Criteria  covered 
different  age  groups,  ntohbers 
of  existing  ciiflihun  most 
commonly,  financial  status. 

The  report  said  that  infor- 
mal means-testing  was  com- 
monly carried  out  t v GPs  and 
pregnancy  counsellors,  often 
unknown  by  the  woman,  - so 
that  those  who  seamed  able  to 
pay  were  steered  towards  the 
private  sector  of  openly 
refused  NHS  treatment. 

Jane  Roe,  ALRA  campaign 
manager  and  author  of  the 
report,  said:  “It  has  beat  obvi- 
ous for  many  years  that  doc- 
tors with  a conscientious  ob- 
jection to  abortion  have 
blocked  women’s  access  to 
NHS  treatment,  but  we  had 
not  realised  how  ingrained 
the  prejudice  was  throughout 
the  health  service  in  -some 
parts  of  the  country-  The 
numbers  are  small  but  the  ef- 
fect they  have  is  highly  signfi- 


, cant.  Some  health  authorities 
cto  not  accept  that  ending  an 
unwanted  pregnancy  is  a 
valid  health  need.  Because 
they  believe  that  abortion  for 
other  than  strictly  medical 
reasons  is  ethically  wrong 
they  reflase  to  fond  them,  but 
don’t  publicise  the  criteria  on 
which  they  restrict  their  ser- 
vices. Women  have  no  idea  on 
what  grounds  they  are  h^ing 
judged  or  even  that  they  are 
being  judged  at  alL" 

The  report  found  that  many 
health  authorities  asked 
whether  women  were  on  a 
tow  income,  an  income  sup- 
port, had  defat  problems,  or 
were  students,  homeless  or 
unemployed.  A number  said 
they  prefered  to  keep  NHS 
treatment  for  the  “needy”, 
while  one  district  has  Issued 
a specific  instruction  at 
least  SO  per  cent  of  termina- 
tions should  be  provided  by 
the  private,  sector. 


Ms  Roe  said:  “We  were 
shocked  by  the  widespread 
use  of  means-testing  although 
ail  health  authorities 
that  they  were  actually  doing 
that.  But  they  were  quite 
happy  to  admit  that  they 
sorted  out  the ‘needy*  to  make 
sure  they  were  offered  free 
treatment  whilst  those  who 
could  afford  to  pay  were 
steered  towards  a fee-paying 
clinic.  GPs  or  pregnancy 
counsellors  were  expected  to 
assess  who  was  able  to  pay.” 

The  report  recommends 

that  health  authorities  should 
allocate  sufficient  funds  to 
provide  for  at  least  90  per  cent 
of  the  local  need  for 
abortions,  and  GPs  sbonld  be 
discouraged  from  steering 
women  towards  the  private 
sector.  Health  authorities  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  fond  a 
high  level  of  provision  should 
publish  the  criteria  under 
which  women,  are  judged. 


Listeners  object  ; Options  sought 
to  Radio  4 review  on  Brent  Spar 


ndrewCulf 
Media  Correspondent 

Listener  organisations  ■ 
yesterday  warned  James 
Boyle,  the  controller  of 
Radio  i,  against  a radical  up- 1 
heaval  at  the  BBC  station. 

The  pressure  group  Radio  4 
Watch  accused  Mr  Boyle,  who  I 
plans  a detailed  review  of  the  I 
station’s  output,  of  trying  to  i 
“prove  his  oath  of  fidelity”  to 
director  general  John  Birt 
Mr  Boyle  has  outlined  a 
strategy  to  prevent  Radio  4 
becoming  a museum  piece,  ar- 
guing producers  should  be 
given  free  rein  to  try  out  new 
ideas  to  encourage  a new  gen- 
eration of  listeners  to  tune  in. 

Rachel  Mawhood,  a Radio  4 
Watch  co-ordinator,  said: 
“Radio  4 is  topical,  dynamic 
and  challenging  it  is  there 
for  people  to  grow  into.” 

The  Archers,  Desert  Island 
Discs  and  Gardeners'  Ques- 
tion Time  are  not  threatened, 
but  Mr  Boyle  said  foe  number 
of  50-year-old  programmes  In 
the  schedule  was  a problem. 

In  his  review,  revealed  In 
yesterday's  Guardian,  he  will 
consider  changes  to  other 
long-running  programmes, 
including  Today.  PM,  and 
Woman’s  Hour. 

Ms  Mawhood,  who  three 
years  ago  helped  co-ordinate 


a successful  battle  to  prevent 
a rolling  news  channel  on 
Radio  4's  long  wave  fre- 
quency, said:  “What  are  the 
criteria  on  which  they  win 
judge  programmes?  Radio  4 
has  evolved  into  an  extraordi- 
narily successful  formula.” 

She  said  Mr  Boyle,  nick- 
named “McBirt”  when  he  ran 
BBC  Scotland,  was  indulging 
in  “Birt  speak”  , 

‘T  suspect  he  has  got  to 
prove  his  oath  of  fidelity  to  ; 
John  Birt;  who  has  made  him 

nafl  hia  colours  tO  tho  macf  " 

Mr  Bqyle  said  he  would  not 
be  held  hostage  by  sectional 
audience  interests,  but  Ms 
Mawhood  warned:  "Radio  4 
listeners  do  not  want  change 
for  change’s  sake.  We  will  be 
on  the  alert.” 

Jocelyn  Hay,  chairman  of 
the  pressure  group  Voice  of 
the  Listener  and  Viewer,  said:- 
“BBC  controllers  do  need  to 
learn  that  gradual  change  is 
foe  key  to  success.  It  takes 
years  to  build  a large  audi- 
ence — but  it  can  be  lost  over- 
night . . . he  needs  to  proceed 
godly.” 

Seventy  per  cent  of  Radio  4’s 
audience  comes  from  the 

ABC1  socio-economic  groups, 
with  33  per  cent  aged  under  45. 


SflKTT.,  which  baa  betel 
wrestling  with  a multi- 
mflllan  pound  problem 
of  what  to  do  with  its  giant 
Brent  Spar  oil  storage  plat- 
form since  Greenpeace 
stopped  it  being  dumped  in 
the  sea  in  1996,  yesterday 
awarded  six  companies  con- 
tracts worth  more  than  £1 
million  to  develop  proposals 
for  its  disposal. 

Two  groups  suggest  using 
the  top  of  foe  hulk  as  a train- 
ing centre  for  the  off-shore  oO. 
industry.  Others  propose  fill- 
ing the  giant  steel  rings  of  the 
14£00  tonne  structure  with 
rode  and  «>nd  to  make  coastal 
defences,  or  use  them  for  a 
new  harbour  quay,  a giant 
dock  gate,  or  fish  farming 
tanks. 

Brent  Spar  is  anchored  in  a 
Norwegian  fiord  at  a cost  of 
£20,000  a month.  It  is  expected 
to  have  cost  Shell  £19  nj&fion 
by  foe  time  it  Is  disposed  of 
next  year. 

Yesterday,  Heinz  Rother 
mund,  managing  director  of 

exploration  and  production 
for  Shell,  said  the  contractors 
job  was  to  develop  an  idea 
that  was  as  good  or  better 


Imm  dmr  oommut,  p— ■ II 


than  deep  sea  disposal.  He  ac- 
cepted that  any  method  other 
than  dumping  would  be  more 
expensive,  but  the  company 
was  committed  to  finding  the 
best  solution. 

The  Government  had  given 
Shed  a licence  to  dump  foe 
platform  at  sea.  Any  new 
method  of  disposal  would 
have  to  gain  government 

approval 

Mr  Rothermund  said  deep 

son  itigpyal  had  to  rpmaSri  an 

option  until  a better  one  could 
be  found.  “We  have  to  accept 
that  the  Brent  Spar  will  set  a 
precedent  for  the  disposal  of 
off-shore  oil  ingtnTIgtirtng  and 
we  have  to  get  it  right  Not 
least  we  have  to  gain  public 
acceptance.” 

There  are  50  ofi  installa- 
tions in  the  sea  that  have  to 
be  disposed  of  in  foe  next  10 
years.  Shell  has  budgeted 
“hundreds  of  millions”  to  do 
the  job  In  the  next  century. 

Greenpeace  which  cam- 
paigned against  the  sea  dis- 
posal at  Brent  Spar,  called  for 
sea  dumping  to  be  formally 
withdrawn  as  an  optton. 
“Shefi’S  elaborate'  consulta- 
tion is  a purely  disingenuous 
| PR  exercise  If  they  still  seri- 
ously consider  dumping  the 
Brent  Spar  in  the  ocean,"  It 
said. 


Diana  leads  royal  publicity  hunt 
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Kamal  Ahmed  and 
Ruaridh  Nicoll  report 


AS  Diana,  Princess  of 
Wales  arrived  in 
Angola  yesterday  to 
meet  war  victims  as  part  of 
the  British  Red  Cross’s  cam- 
paign to  ban  land  mines, 
other  members  of  the  royal 
family  were  In  foe  spotlight  at 
home. 

The  Prince  of  Wales 
reopened  his  attack  on  educa- 
tional standards  in  Britain  at 
a Prince’s  Trust  conference  in 
Edinburgh. 

And  foe  Duchess  of  York 
announced  she  is  going  to  ad- 
vertise cranberry  Juice  in  the 
United  States,  thus  becoming 
foe  first  member  of  the  royal 
family  to  directly  endorse  a 
commercial  product  on 
television. 

There  was  even  a popular 
gesture  from  the  Qneen. 
Buckingham  Palace  an- 
nounced that  couples  cele- 
brating 50  years  of  marriage 


long  flight  from  Brussels.  Her 
arrival  in  the  disintegrating 
city  of  Luanda  marked  the  | 
start  of  a four-day  programme 
which  includes  a visit  to  one 
of  the  Halo  Trust’s  demining 
operation  where  she  will  deto- 1 
nate  a mine. 

As  she  arrived  at  foe  foot  of  | 
foe  ramp,  a van  marked  VIP 
scooped  her  up  and  carried 
her  to  the  terminal.  She 
shook  the  hand  of  Venanclode 
Mount  foe  Angolan  Foreign 
Minister  and  his  family  and 
then  turned  to  the 


this  year  are  being  asked  to 
apply  to  for  an  invitation  to 
her  golden  wedding  anniver- 
sary garden  party  In  July. 

Princess  Diana  emerged 
into  foe  heat-soaked  air  of 
yesterday's  Angolan  morning 
somehow  looking  fresh  after  a 


'Tt  is  a great  privilege  for 
me  to  have  been  Invited  here 
: to  Angola  In  order  to  assist 
the  Red  Cross  in  its  campaign 
to  ban,  once  and  for  all.  anti- 
personnel land-mines,”  she 
said,  from  an  obivously  pre- 
pared Red  Cross  text  "These 
devices  injure  innocent  vic- 
tims who  might  simply  be 
playing  or  working  in  the 
Adds.  Such  people  may  have 
played  no  part  whatsoever  in 
civil  conflict  yet,  by  chance, 
their  lives  have  betel  sev- 
erely, sometimes  fatally 
affected.” 

There  were  no  Angolans 
waiting  for  her,  no  waving 
Union  Jacks.  Those  Angolans 
who  have  heard  of  the  prin- 
cess seem  uninterested.  “Our 
country  is  one  of  foe  most 


mined  countries  in  the 1 
world,”  said  Antonia  Caldozo, ' 
a 22-year-old,  “And  if  her 
visit  helps  those  injured  by 
the  war,  if  they  think  foe 
world  is  interested  in  them, 
then  that  is  good." 

Prince  Charles,  in  his  first 
visit  to  Scotland  since  a tele- 
phone poll  for  foe  Carlton 
monarchy  programme  sug- 
gested that  the  country  sup- 
penis  a republic,  was  con- 
strained in  bis  speech  by  the 
need  to  avoid  political 
involvement 

schemes  for  a network;  of 
weekend  and  evening  work- 
ing clubs  for  children  were 
supported  by  Tony  Blair  at 
the  weekend  and  the  prince 
lias  been  warned  by  close 
friends  to  be  careful  about 
peddling  too  political  a 


The  speech  was  the  first 
public  enagement  by  the 
prince  since  it  emerged  that 
he  sees  1997  as  the  chance  to 
relaunch  his  image  end  draw 
a line  under  past  controver- 
sies. The  prince  will  closely 
associated  himself  with  the 
trust's  work  in  the  run  up  to 
its  2lst  anniversary  later  this 
year  and  has  said  that  he 
would  like  to  see  a warmer , 
relationship  portrayed  in  his 
dealings  with  Diana. 

But  his  arrival  in  Scotland 


appeared  to  have  little  im- 
pact. About  100  people  gath- 
ered to  see  him  walk  along 
Edinburgh’s  Royal  Mile  and 
he  did  not  wave  or  acknowl- 
edge onlookers  as  he  made 
the  short  trip. 

The  duchess  also  knows  she 
has  some  rebuilding  to  do,  but 
at  this  stage  is  concentrating 
on  her  financial  problems 
rather  than  her  public  image. 

Her  deal  with  Ocean  Spray 
Cranberry  Juice  in  California 
is  reported  to  be  worth 
£500,000  which  will  go 
towards  paying  off  debts  be- 
lieved to  total  more  than  £3 

min  inn. 

“This  will  make  a real  in- 
road into  her  debts,”  said  an 
aide.  Royal  sources  have  said 
there  will  be  another  an- 
nouncement about  foe  duch- 
ess’s business  deals  towards 
the  end  of  the  week.  She  has 
been  in  negotiation  or  has 
received  offers  from  Revlon,  a 
yoghurt  company,  a car  firm, 
a toy  company  and  a clothes 
manufacturer. 

The  two  cranberry  juice  ad- 
verts. one  for  a low  calorie  va- 
riety, wm  be  shown  at  the  end 
of  the  month  across  America. 
In  thww  fo**  duchess  is  seen 
lwmpiTBhfng  in  a Los  Angeles 
appartnuent  sipping  the  juice 
and  extolling  foe  virtues  of  its 
“clean,  crisp  taste”. 


To  mark  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  top  hat.  Moss  Bros  assistant  Daniel  Stone  modelled  sot  only  the  latest  version 
(top)  but  the  original,  which  when  first  worn  in  the  Strand  in  London  by  John  Hetherington  in  January  1797  led  to  a 
public  disturbance.  Hethertngton  was  bound  over  on  a charge  of  breaching  the  peace  photographs:  thqa  de  courcy  lino 


School  may  sue  sex  claim  parents 


Qeoffroy  Qtbtw 


PARENTS  who  levelled 
allegations  of  sexual 
misconduct  against  two 
teachers  at  one  of  the  oldest 
independent  schools  may  be 
sued  fallowing  a police  deci- 
sion to  drop  the  investigation. 

As  children  returned  to 
Weills  Cathedral  school  for  the 
spring  term  yesterday  It 
emerged  font  the  complaints 
did  not  involve  foe  parents’ 
own  children  and  that  one  of 
the  complainants  stfD.  bag  a 
child  at  the  school 
The  800-year-old  institution 
found  itself  in  foe  glare  of 
publicity  last  November 
when  it  became  known  that 


police  and  social  services  in 
Somerset  were  looking  into 
complaints  made  against  two 
married  male  members  of 


The  accusations,  which 
related  to  incidents  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  1994  and 
the  summer  of  the  following 
year,  had  previously  been  in- 
vestigated by  the  school 
which  exonerated  both 
teachers. 

The  Dean  of  Wells,  Richard 
Lewis,  said  the  accusations 
had  bad  “a  deep  and  lasting 
effect”  on  the  two  teachers, 
who  continued  working  while 
the  police  investigation  was 
carried  out,  and  their  fam- 
ines, and  bad  caused  consid- 
erable damage  to  foe  school 


The  dean,  who  is  chairman 
of  governors  at  the  800-pupil 
mixed  school,  said  foe  school 
would  be  taking  a careful  look 
at  bow  to  redness  foe  wrong  it 
felt  had  been  done. 

In  its  first  official  comment 
the  school  said  the  police  in- 
vestigation arose  from  com- 
plaints made  by  two  parents 
concerning  children  other 
than  their  own. 

The  school  said  the  com- 
plaints had  been  made  with- 
out the  knowledge  or  consent 
cf  the  parents  of  the  children 


concerned  and  that  their  chil- 
dren were  still  at  the  schodL 

Officers  from  Somerset’s 
family  and  child  protection 
unit  had  looked  into  accusa- 
tions that  one  of  the  teachers 
had  encouraged  girls  to  sit  on 
his  knee  and  that  foe  other 
had  sexually  harassed  teen- 
age girls  by  making  crude 
remarks. 

Somerset  police  said  the 
unit  had  investigated  foe  alle- 
gations thoroughly.  It  had  de- 
cided there  would  be  no  fur- 
ther action. 


Sob  story  vicar  found  guilty 
of  £2,000  charity  swindle 


SVICAR  who  made  up 
#%stories  about  fictitious  pa- 


Loyalist  ceasefire  ‘may 
end’,  Mayhew  warned 


Australian  poet  is  surprise 
winner  of  T S Biot  prize 


yivtlrthaudlMry  In  Belfast 


MR  Patrick  Mayhew.  foe 
^Northern  Ireland  Secre- 


tary, insisted  yesterday  that 
the  ceasefire  declared  by  loy- 
alist paramilitaries  remained 
Intact,  as  pressure  mounted 
on  the  Government  to  darify 
its  position  on  foe  participa- 
tion of  foe  paramilitaries’  p<* 
Utica!  representatives  in  foe 
peace  process. 

Sir  Patrick  was  speaking  as 
multi-party  talks  opened  in 
Belfast  yesterday  fouowtng  a 
one  month  recess,  and  against 
a backdrop  of  increased  ira 
attacks  and  claims  that  loyal- 
ist paramilitaries  h«v* 
breached  their  own  ceasefire 
and  the  Mitchell  principles  on 
non-violence  by  carrying  out 
at  least  two  bomb  attacks  on 

leading  republicans.  _ 

Ronnie  Hannagan.  foeRUC 
chief  constable,  said  that  he- 
believed  the  attacks  on  repub- 


licans in  Belfast  and  London- 
derry at  the  end  of  December 
had,  been  carried  out  by  loyal- 
ists although  no  group 
responsibility. 


ONE  OF  Australia's  lead- 
ing contemporary  poets. 


j terday  at  Stormont,  insisting, 
that  foe  Government  clarify 
its  position  on  the  loyalist 
ceasefire,  declared  by  the 
Combined  Loyalist  Military 
Command. 

They  also  want  the  Govern- 
ment to  decide  whether  or  not 

the  paramilitaries’  represen- 
tatives — the  Progressive 
Unionist  Party,  which  is 
closely  linked  to  the  outlawed 
tfister  Volunteer  Force,  and 
the  Ulster  Democratic  Party, 
for  foe  outlawed  Ulster  De- 
fence Association  — should 
continue  taking  part  In  foe 
talks.  Sir  Patrick  said:  “l  am 

very  glad  that  the  Combined 
Loyalist  Military  Command 

has  not  moved  bade  from  the 
ceasefire  which  It  announced 
27  months  ago.”  ; 


V/lng  contemporary  poets, 
Les  Murray,  has  won  the  2996 
TS  Eliot  prize  for  poetry, 
beating  off  competition  from 
such  figures  as  Seamus 
Heaney. 

Last  night  Mr  Murray,  aged 
69,  roused  from  his  bed  on  the 
other  side  of  foe  world,  said 
he  was  surprised  and  de- 
lighted at  his  £5.000  win.  He 
would  be  celebrating  his  first 
British  prize  with  an  early 
morning  cup  of  coffee,  after 
being  unable  to  attend  an 
award  ceremony  in  the.  Brit- 
ish Library  in  London  as  a . 
result  of  a recent  liver' 
operation. 

The  T 5 Eliot  prize  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  British 
awards  for  a single  book  of 
poems  and  was  first  awarded 
three  years  ago  to  mark  the 
40fo  anniversary  of  the  Poet- 


ry Book  Society,  part-founded 
by  Eliot. 

Mr  Murray’s -Subhuman 
Redneck  Poems,  published  by 
Caroanet  Press,  was  the  judg- 
ing panel's  unanimous 
ehnirag,  according  to  its  chair- 
man, the  poet  and  biographer, 
Andrew  Motion. 

Speaking  at  the  award  cere- 
mony, at  which  Eliot's  widow, 
Valerie,  presented  the  prize  to 
a representative  from  Mr 
Murray's  publisher,  Mr  Mo- 
tion described  him  as  a poet 
of  exceptional  range,  energy 
and  ambition. 

- Mr  Murray  was  brought  up 
a farm  in  Bunyan,  New 
| South  Wales.  He  studied  at 
Sydney  university  before  be- 
coming a translator  at  foe 
Australian  national  uni  vers  i- 
I ty.  In  1972  he  became  a full- 
time  writer  and  bis  works  of 
poetry  included  Selected 
Poems  (1986),  and  Transla- 
tions from  the  Natural  Worth 
(1993). 


#%stories  about  fictitious  pa- 
rishioners to  trick  a church 
ftmd  Into  forking  out  thou- 
sands cf  pounds  was  found 
guilty  at  Oxford  crown  court 
yesterday  on  four  charges  of 
obtaining  property  by 
deception. 

He  asked  far  two  charges  cf 
theft,  a charge  of  fraud  in- 
volving foe  insurance  com- 
pany and  attempting  to  obtain 
property  by  deception  to  be 
considered. 

The  court  heard  that  the 
Rev  John  Thompson,  52,  sent 
four  bogus  letters  to  the 
Birchington  Convalescent 
Fund  on  behalf  of  needy  local 


children  but  instead  kept  foe 
money  for  himself  hi  one,  he 
told  of  a father  who  died  in  a 
fall  as  be  tried  to  rescue  his 
children  while  climbing  in 
the  Lake  District 

In  another  he  asked  for 
money  for  two  children  who 
were  seriously  injured  when 
a caravan  plunged  off  a cliff , 
In  France,  killing  their  father. 

The  vicar  of  three  village 
churches  in  FritwelL  Soul- 
dern  and  Ardley,  Oxford- 
shire, was  ordered  to  do  100  : 
hours  community  service, 
placed  on  probation  for  two 
years,  and  ordered  to  pay 
i back  the  £2,000  he  received 
from  the  ftmd. 


o 


“By  yachting  off  Martha’s 
Vineyard  with  Jackie  O and 
Carly  Simon,  you  offend 
the  social  populists.” 

Dick  Morris  to  Bill  Clinton 
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Gestures  of  defiance  in  Serbia  and  Bulgaria 


A Serbian  boy  (left)  at  a protest  in  the  city  of  Nis  wears  a sign  which  says  4I  love  yon  too’;  and  in  Sofia,  a man  gives  the  victory  sign  through  a bns  window  daring  a student  demonstration 
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Unfinished  business  in  the  Balkans 
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Julian  Borger  In  Sofia 


After  opposition 
demonstrators 
stormed  through 
the  doors  of  Bul- 
garia's parliament 
on  Friday,  a slogan  circulated 
for  a while  claiming:  “The 
Serbs  took  50  days.  We  did  it 
in  five  hours." 

It  may  have  been  an  over*  - 
optimistic  rallying  cry,  for 
both  the  Belgrade  and  Sofia 
governments  appear  to  have 
some  fight  left  In  them.  But 
the  feeling  on  the  streets  in 
both  capitals  is  imi-nfetolciihto. 
The  crowds  sense  they  are 
taking  part  in  a final  posh  to 
rid  eastern  Europe  of  its  last 
hard-line  former  communist 
regimes. 

The  Bulgarian  protests  ap- 
pear to  have  been  inspired  by 
the  Serbian  example.  As  one 
opposition  activist  put  it: 
'There  was  a feeling  that  if 
the  Serbs  could  do  it,  we 
could  do  it"  And  the  protest 
organisers  in  Sofia  have  fol- 
lowed the  Belgrade  model: 
daily  marches  and  rallies  at 
fixed  times,  rather  than  the 
ill-disciplined  sit-ins  of  ear- 
lier Bulgarian  protests. 

Bulgaria's  Union  of  Demo- 
cratic Forces  (UDF)  has  been 
particularly  anxious  to  play 
up  the  parallels  between  the 
two  protests,  because  the  vi- 
sual similarities  obscure  an 
embarrassing  difference:  the 


Socialists  in  Bulgaria  have 
the  law  on  their  side. 

While  President  Slobodan 
Milosevic’s  regime  in  Serbia 
blatantly  rigged  the  local  elec- 
tions In  November,  the  Bul- 
garian Socialist  Party  (BSP) 
was  democratically  elected 
and  still  has  two  more  years 
of  its  mandate  to  run. 

Bulgaria’s,  parliamentary 
system  functions.  There  have 
been  no  serious  complaints 
about  conduct  in  the  elections  ! 
in  recent  years,  and  the-UDF 
had  most  of  1992  in  office,  al- 
though it  foiled  to  make  much 
of  the  opportunity. 

State  radio  and  television  in 
Bulgaria  are  models  of  even- 


handedness  compared  to  their 
Serbian  counterparts,  which 
Mr  Milosevic  has  emasculated 
into  mouthpieces. 

In  Bulgaria,  the  demonstra- 
tors are  motivated  by  eco- 
nomic considerations  and  the 
opposition  hopes  to  use  the 
protests  as  a lever  to  oust  the 
Socialists  mid-term. 

Krassen  Stanchev,  the  head 
of  Bulgaria’s  Institute  for 
Market  Economics,  said: 
"The  Serbian  Socialists  have 
violated  the  constitution. 
Here  the  UDF  are  trying,  to 
find  ways  of  going  around  the 
constitution  to  get  rid  of  their 
Socialists.” 

In  that  respect,  the  Bulgar- 


; ian  Socialists  have  given 
their  opponents  a helping 
hand,  by  unleashing  a brutal 
police  charge  on  the  demon- 
strators in  the  early  hours  of 
Saturday  mnmtng,  in  appar- 
ent retaliation  for  the  storm- 
ing of  parliament 

The  assault  added  momen- 
tum to  the  demonstrations  by 
providing  its  first  martyrs, 
170  demonstrators  with  ban- 
daged heads  who  now  help 
lead  the  marches. 

Despite  the  different  legal 
status  of  the  Bulgarian  and 
Serbian  Socialist  regimes, 
many  Balkan  analysts  argue 
that,  the  revolts  against  them 
share  common  roots,  and  that 


they  both  aim  at  completing 

mifinishgd  revnlnttonB. 

Ivan  Hrastev,  a political  sci- 
entist and  UDF  adviser,  de- 
scribes the  fell  of  old-style 
communism  in  Serbia  and 
Bulgaria  as  stage-managed. 

“In  both  countries,  the 
regime  controlled  the  transi- 
tion. The  shifting  of  power 
was  carried  out  behind  a 
party  wall,"  He  said. 

In  Serbia,  Mr  Milosevic  hi- 
jacked the  Communist  Party 
in  4687,  changed,  the  name  to 
Sodalist  and  transformed  the 
ideology  to  fervent  national- 
ism, while  retaining  the  style, 

methods  and  most  of  the  no- 
menldaturaafthe  old  regime. 


Popular  protests  in  favour 
of  a more  fundamental  trans- 
formation woe  crushed  with 
tanks  and  water  cannons  in 
Match  1991,  and  most  of  the 
radical  youth  either  left  the. 
country  or  were  despatched 
to  the  front  in  the  Ralhan 
wars  the  regime  helped  to 
foment 

Tn  Bulgaria,  the  fimnwnmist 
dictator  Todor  Zhivkov  was 
toppled  in  a palace  coup  In 

1989,  and  the  renamed  Social- 
ists, marketing  themselves  as 
reformers,  won  elections  in 

1990.  A year  later,  however, 
imiiTm  the  Serbian  opposi- 
tion, the  UDF  finally  had  its 
chance  in  government,  and  — 


accorrHng  to  most  commenta- 
tors--* wasted  it. 

Philip  Hamiandjiev,  editor 
of  the  Sofia  fmanriat  news- 
paper Kapitol,  said  the  UDF, 

instead  of  wn harking  an  a 
radical  transformation  of  the 
economy  through  privatisa- 
tion, focused  on  the  restitu- 
tion of  pre-war  property  na- 
tionalised by  the  communists, 
as  a maana  of  satisfying  its 
care  middle-class  supporters. 

“With  that  kind  of  restitu- 
tion you  are  only  creating  a 
very  narrow  kind  of  elector- 
ate, and  you  leave  the  eco- 
nomic structure  unchanged,” 
Mr  HarmandJlev  said. 

Within  a year,  the  UDF 


Threat  of  ageneral  strike  in  Bulgaria  leads  ruling  Socialists  to  agree  'in  principle’ to  early  elections 


BULGARIA’S  ruling 
Socialist  Party  ap- 
peared yesterday  to  capitu- 
late to  opposition  street 
protests  and  a threat  of  a 
general  strike,  agreeing  “in 
principle”  to  hold  early 
elections  and  implement 
radical  economic  reforms, 
writes  Julian  Borger  in  Sofia. 

It  was  unclear  yesterday 
evening  whether  the  oppo- 
sition Union  of  Democratic 
Forces  (UDF)  would  accept 
the  offer.  Its  leaders  had 
earlier  said  they  would 
only  call  off  the  street  pro- 
tests if  the  government 
signed  an  undertaking  to 


hold  elections  this  year 
(two  years  before  the  legal 
deadline)  and  named  a 
date. 

The  statement  issued 
after  a Socialist  leadership 
meeting  said  the  party  was 
ready  “to  accept  in  princi- 
ple the  idea  of  holding  early 
parliamentary  elections  in 
the  context  of  implementa- 
tion of  a national  anti-crisis 
programme  for  the  eco- 
nomic and  financial  stabili- 
sation of  Bulgaria”. 

The  statement  was  issued 
after  oil  refinery  workers 
and  dockers  went  on  strike 
in  support  of  opposition  de- 


mands and  Bulgaria’s  larg- 
est union  movement,  the 
Confederation  of  Indepen- 
dent Trade  Unions,  said  its 
estimated  1.5  million  work- 
ers would  join  the  protests 
today,  potentially  leading 
to  a general  strike  i 
tomorrow. 

The  political  crisis  was ' 
triggered  by  a comprehen- 
sive economic  collapse.  An 
agreement  to  restructure 
the  economy  broke  down 
late  last  year,  triggering  a 
collapse  in  the  value  of  the 
national  currency,  the  lev, 
and  a surge  in  Inflation 
(310  per  cent  in  1996). 


The  Bulgarian  Socialist 
Party  statement,  issued  by 
its  “executive  bureau”, 
said:  “The  current  situa- 
tion calls  for  extraordinary 
economic  actions  and,  prin- 
cipally, new  decisions 
which  can  be  implemented 
under  the  strict  observance 
of  the  constitution  and 
laws,  and  maximum  social 
support” 

Party  leaders  have  called 
on  President  Zhelyu  Zhelev 
to  appoint  a new  Socialist 
government  after  the  resig- 
nation of  the  prime  minis- 
ter, Zhan  Videnov.  They 
say  it  is  essential  to  have  a 


government  in  place  in 
order  to  come  to  a new  cur- 
rency stabilisation  agree- 
ment with  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Ser-, 
Han  capital  Belgrade,  dem- 
onstrators protesting 
against  government  elec- 
tion-rigging mingled  with 
revellers  preparing  to  cele- 
brate the  Orthodox  Chris- , 
tian  New  Tear.  Opposition 
leaders  predicted  a record 
crowd  of  more  than  500,000 
would  gather  in  central 
Belgrade. 

The  Serbian  protests  ap- 
peared to  be  spurred  on  by 


government  hints  at  con- 
cessions which  failed  to  ma- 
terialise. Senior  members 
of  the  Serbian  Socialist 
Party  told  journalists  last 
week  that  President  Slobo- 
dan Milosevic  would  recog- 
nise opposition  local  elec- 
tion victories  his  regime 
annulled  in  November. 

By  yesterday  evening, 
there  bad  been  no  such  an- 
nouncement. Instead,  the 
local  election  commlsssion 
in  the  second  city  of  Ms  de- 
fied a court  ruling  in  sup- 
port of  the  opposition,  and 
refused  to  concede  a Social- 
ist defeat. 


gambled  on  a vote  of  no-confi- 
dence and  lost,  paving  the 
way  for  a nomenklatura- 
backed  “government  of  ex- 
perts” which  preceded  the 

current  Socialist  regime.- 

Whether  through  opposi- 
tion incompetence  or  exploi- 
tation of  nationalism,  Bul- 
garia and  Serbia  have  ended 
up  with  similar  economies. 
Most  industry  Is  in  state 
hands  and  those  businesses 
which  appear  to  be  privately 
owned  often  belong  to  cronies 
of  the  party  leadership,  who 
use  government  contacts  to 
syphon  off  state  assets. 

Many  of  the  dominant  eco- 
nomic cartels  in  both 
countries  share  a pronounced 
criminal  element,  for  they 
built  their  wealth  on  exploit- 
ing the  holes  in  the  four-year 
International  embargo  on  for- 
mer Yugoslavia. 

The  attempt  to  maintain 
these  hybrid  mafia-dominated 
economies  has  predictably 
ended  in  disaster.  The  catas- 
trophe has  been  for  more  pro- 
found in  Bulgaria,  where  av- 
erage wages  (£16  a month)  are 
a tenth  of  Serbian  salaries. 

Although  the  spark  for  the 
demonstrations  haw  been  dif- 
ferent in  the  two  Balkan 
states,  the  fuel  has  been 
remarkably  similar:  eco- 
nomic desperation  and  a 
bleak  lack  of  prospects  under 
regimes  which  have  used  the 
smokescreen  of  transition  to 
line  their  pockets. 


Sweden  bids  sweet  prince  goodnight  I Russia  threatens  barrier  to  Nato 


Europe’s  royal  families  were  among  the  thousands  of  mourners  at 
the  funeral  of  Prince  Bertil  in  Stockholm.  John  Henley  reports 


TENS  OF  thousands  of 
people  braved  a bitter 
drizzle  yesterday,  lining  1 
the  streets  of  Stockholm  to 
pay  their  last  respects  to  the  1 
best-loved  member  of  the 
Swedish  royal  family,  Prince 
Bertil. 

Some  600  guests,  including 
representatives  oT  Europe's 
royal  families,  attended  a fu- 
neral service  in  the  palace 
chapel  for  the  prince,  who 
died  in  bis  sleep  on  January 
5.  aged  84.  after  several 

years’ Illness. 

The  day  of  mourning  began 
with  church  bells  throughout 
Stockholm  ringing  for  half  an 
hour  at  first  light  yesterday, 
and  flags  flew  at  half  mast 
Prince  Philip,  King  Con- 
stantine of  Greece.  King  Har- 
ald  of  Norway,  Princess  Cris- 
tina of  Spain  Princess  Mar- 
grlet  of  the  Netherlands, 
Queen  Margrefoe  of  Denmark 
and  Queen  Paola  of  Belgium 
were  awiVmg  the  mourners 
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joining  the  King  of  Sweden, 
Carl  XVI  Gustaf,  and  his 
family. 

A great-grandson  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  third  son  of 
King  Gustaf  VI  Adolf,  Prince 


Bertil  was  the  present  king’s 
uncle.  Although  a conscien- 
tious royal  who  led  many 
trade  missions  abroad  and 
worked  for  decades  to  pro- 
mote Swedish  sport,  he  was 
admired  most  by  the  Swedes 
for  the  30-year  love  affair 
which  he  kept  secret  to  avoid 
jeopardising  the  monarchy. 

The  music  for  his  funeral, 
mixing  the  dignified  with  the 

light-hearted,  ran  from  Bach's 
solemn  Prelude  in  E Minor  to 
some  of  the  prince’s  favourite 
jazz  classics,  including  Nat 
King  Cole’s  Unforgettable. 

A message  of  condolence 
from  President  Bill  Clinton 
read:  “His  contributions  over 
many  years  to  the  worlds  of 


industry  and  sports,  as  well 
as  his  uncommon  ability  to 
touch  people’s  lives,  will  be 
fondly  remembered.  He  was  a 
flue  example  of  Sweden’s  best 
and  will  surely  be  missed  by 

‘His  uncommon 
ability  to  touch 
people’s  lives, 
will  be  fondly 
remembered.  He 
will  surely  be 
missed  by  all 
who  know— or 
knew  of  — him.’ 

President  Clinton  on 
Prince  Bertil  (left) 


all  who  know— or  knew  of— 

him.*’ 

The  prince  first  met  Lilian 
Craig,  a divorced  Welsh  ac- 
tress, In  London  during  the 
second  world  war.  The  couple 
fell  in  love  and  planned  to 
marry,  but  their  ambitions 
were  dashed  by  the  death  of 
Ids  elder  brother,  Prince  Gus- 
taf Adolf,  in  a flying  accident 
in  1947. 

The  second  brother  had  al- 
ready surrendered  his  claim 
to  the  throne  by  marrying  a 
commoner,  so  the  Crown 
Prince’s  death  left  Bertil  next 
in  line  until  Gustaf  Adolfs  in- 
fect son,  the  present  king, 
came  of  age.  To  marry  Mrs 
Craig,  Prince  Bertfl  too  would 


— 


have  bad  to  renounce  his 
riafan  to  the  throne  — with 
the  prospect  of  it  foiling  va- 
cant if  the  Wng  died  before 
the  infant  prince  could  suc- 
ceed him. 

TO  avoid  a potential  consti- 
tutional crisis,  he  and.  Mrs 
Craig  decided  to  pursue  their 
pffatr  in  secret  For  many 
years  they  could  meet  only 
abroad,  often  at  Prince  Ber- 
m’s second  home  in  the  south 
of  France.  But  even  when  Mrs 
Craig  moved  to  Stockholm  in 
the  1950s,  their  relationship 
was  known  only  to  a few 
friends. 

They  were  able  to  many  j 
1976.  three  years  after  the ! 
king’s  death  and  the  corona-  j 
tion  of  the  crown  prince. 
They  never  had  children. 

Princess  Lilian  was  at  the 
prince's  bedside  when -he 
died,  and  chief  among. the 
mourners  yesterday.  She  sat 

at  the  front  of  the  church  wttii 
the  king,  Queen  Silvia,  Crown 
Princess  Victoria  and  the 
prince's  three . surviving  sib- 
lings, SIgvard  and  CaiWohan 
Bernadette  and  the  Dowager 
Queen  Ingrid  of  Den  mark. 

From  -the  palace,  the 
prince's  coffin,  draped  in  the 
blue  and  yellow  Swedish  flag, 
was  fak™  on  a horse-drawn 
catafalque  on  a three-mile 
procession  through  the  ctfy 
centre,  escorted  by  about 
L000  police  and  mounted  Dra- 
goons moving  to  the  beat  of  a 
single  drum,  to  the  royal 
burial  ground  in  a snowcov- 
ered  pack  at.  Haga,  outside 
Stockholm. 


UNDERLINING  its  deter- 
mination to  resist 
Nato’s  plans  to  expand 
eastwards,  Russia  yesterday 
raised  the  possibility  of  ex- 
panding westwards'  £n  a 
TTwinn  “of  some  kind  or  an- 
other” with  Belarus. 

President  Boris  Yeltsin 
wrote  to  the  president  of  Be- 
larus, Alexander  Luka- 
shenko, saying  the  two  states 
should  consider  holding  a ref- 
erendum. on  unification.  This 
could  Involve  a stogie  govern- 
ment, currency,  system  of  tax- 
ation and  energy  supply. 

The  letter  said  foe  union  be- 
tween the  two  former  Soviet 
republics  had  become  a real- 
ity, and  that  steps  should  now 
he  taken  to  bring  them 
together,-  according  to  Mr 


Yeltsin’s  spokesman,  Sergei 
Yastrzhemsky. 

Mr  Lukashenko  has  become 
the  West's  least-loved  eastern 
European  head  of  state  since 
winning  a referendum  which 
extended  his  powers  and  de- 
stroyed a united  opposition  in 
parliament.  The  unification 
Idea,  long  talked  about  but 
never  acted  upon,  is  intended 
as  a shot  across  Nato's  bows. 

One  of  the  Moscow  admin- 
istration’s nationalists,  Ser- 
gei Shakrai,  was  said  to  he  be- 
hind the  scheme.  “Shakrai 
considers  that  the  most 
effective  answer  to  Nato’s  ex- 
pansion eastwards  would  be 
real  unification  between  Rus- 
sia and  Belarus.  Hie  thfoks 
1997  gives  unique  possibili- 
ties for  a Russian-Belarusslan 
merger,”  Interfax  raid. 

The  plan  is  music  to  the 
ears  of  Mr  Lukashenko,  who 


said  on  Sunday  that  he  en- 
joyed playing  younger 
brother  to  Mr  Yeltsin. 

Russian  border  guards  con- 
trol Belarus’s  western  bor- 
ders with  Poland  and  the  Rus- 
sian prime  minister,  Viktor 
Chernomyrdin,  mediated  in 
the  recent  constitutional  con- 
flict between  Mr  Lukashenko 
and  his  parliament 

Unification  Is  popular  In : 
Belarus,  especially  with  the  i 
depressed  rural  population  I 
who  never  considered  them- 1 
selves  ethnically  different 
from  the  Russians  and  refuse  , 
to  speak  the  Belarussian  lan- 
guage. Belarus  was  the  work- 
shop of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  severing  of  ties  with  Rus- 
sia shattered  its  economy. 

Moscow  has  resisted  unifi- 
cation on  economic  grounds 
fearing  it  would  import  the 
mflation  and  unemployment 


of  the  least  successful  post- 
Soviet  economy  in  the  region, 
where  market  reforms  have 
hardy  started. 

Analysts  said  that  Nato’s 
projected  expansion  east- 
wards was  pushing  Mr  Yelt- 
sin into  Mr  Lukashenko’s  pm. 
brace.  The  Russian  military 
would  welcome  reunification. 

In  reality,  Mr  Yeltsin’s  let- 
ter may  be  primarily  for  con- 
sumption in  Brussels  and  the 
Russian  government  might 
hate  to  have  its  bluff  called. 
Mr  Lukashenko  said:  “If  Bo- 
ris Nikolayevich  [Yeltsin]  is 
ready,  you  know  my  position: 
i have  long  been  ready.” 

• The  Council  of  Europe, 
which  promotes  democracy 
and  human  rights,  suspended 
special  guest  status 
yesterday  saying  its  new  leg- 
Jjjature  had  no  democratic 


West  offers  Moscow  security  pact 


John  Palmar  In-Bnmols 

NATO  ia  ready  to 
broaden  the  field  of 
future  security  co-op- 
eration with  Russia  in  an 
effort  to.  overcome  Mos- 
cow’s fears  about  plans  to 
expand  the  alliance  to 
stetesfo  central  Europe.- 
Under  proposals  to  be  dis- 
cussed with  the  Russian 
government  next  week,  16 
Nato  states  and  Russia 
would  set  up  a new  security 
council  as  part  of  the  pro- 
posed Nato/Russia  Atlantic 
Charter. 


The  Joint  council  would 
try  to  find  agreement  on 
each  Issues  as  arms  reduc- 
tions and  action  to  combat 
nuclear  proliferation,  and 
on  Joint  security  missions 
such  as  that  in  Bosnia. 

But  the  Russian  govern- 
ment will  he  told  that  it 
will  not  be  given  a veto  on 
key  alliance  policies,  above 
all  enlargement 

When  he  meets  the  Rus- 
sian foreign  minister,  Yev- 
geny Primakov,  in  Moscow 
next  week  the  Nato  secre- 
tary-general, Javier  Sol- 
ana,  wifi  underline  the  alli- 
ance’s determination  to 


take  the  first  steps  towards 
enlargement  at  its  summit 
in  Madrid  thin  summer  ■— 
with  or  without  an  agree- 
ment  on  the  new  security 
Partnership.  ^ 

“We  are  listening  to  Rus- 
aan  concerns,”  a senior 
Nato  source  said  yesterday. 

There  is,  however,  no 

question  of  giving  Russia 

or  anyone  else  — a veto 
over  Nato  derisions  ...  If 
[the  security  agreement] 
heeds  more  time  to  negoti- 
ate and  finalise,  so  he  it 
5, W fwat  the  Nato  sum- 
teit  will  decide  which 
countries  we  want  to  begin 


wlth  About 

membership.” 

The  most  likely  candl- 
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In  compensation,  the  Bal- 
tic countries  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  planned  en- 
largement of  the  European 
Union,  for  which 
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The  Guardian  Tuesday  January  14 1997 


Ed  Vuiljamy  reports  on  a dramatic, twist  ip  the  scandal  after  new  evidence.is  unearthed  in  Lisbon 

Portugal  on  Nazi  gold  trail 


PROFESSOR  Joaquin 
da  Costa  Leite,  an 
historian, 
went  to  work  In 
Lisbon  yesterday 
knowing  that  he  was,  unex- 
. pectedly,  the  focal  point  of  a 
now  explosive  legacy  lying  in 
the  shadow  of  the  swastika  — 
the  scandal  of  the  Nazi  gold. 

Documents  first  unveiled  in 
the  United  States  on  Sunday 
night  and  sent  to  the  Guard- 
ian yesterday  show  that 
papers  on  which  the  professor 
is  working  at  foe  Bank  of  Por- 
tugal will  prove  conclusively 
for  the  first  time  that  Switzer- 
land acted  as  an  international 
banking  and  laundering 
agent,  and  even  insurance 
broker,  to  the  Third  Reich. 
Prof  Leite  was  confirmed 

last  Friday  as  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Bank  of  Portu- 
gal to  investigate  allegations 
that  the  country’s  fascist 
regime  -was  the  second  big- 
gest recipient,  after  Switzer- 


land, Of  gold  looted  during 
Nazi  Oonguests,  including 
bullion  bars,  trinkets  from 
jewellers’  shops,  and  gold 
from  the  teeth  of  those  who 
.died  in  ftp  death  camps.  . 

For  just  under  a month  he 
conducted  a secret  onefoan 
investigation  at  the  archive. 
But  the  latest  chapter  in  the 
scandal  has  suddenly  cast  the. 
spotlight  upon  him  and  his 
country. 

The  existence  of  the  top 
secret  documents  was  made 
public  by  the  Senate  hanking 
committee  chairman,  Alfonse 
D' Amato.  He  said  they 
showed  that  at  the  zenith  of 
the  Nazi  pogrom,  the  Swiss 
National  Bank  sent  280  lorry- 
loads  of  looted  gold  to  the  two 
tesdst  countries  cm  the  Ibe- 
rian peninsula-  The  lorries 
carrying  the  gold,  worth  be- 
tween $200  million  and 
$500  million,  bore  the  Swiss 
national  and  were 

Insured  by  Swiss  companies. 


Spain  and  Portugal, 
sympathetic  to  the  Reich, 
were  “neutral"  during  the  i 
.war--."  1 

. Senator  D*  Amato,  who  has  ! 
spend  several,  months  investi- 
gating &ith  Jewish  and  Halo- 1 
caust  survivors'  organisa- 
tions toe  disappearance  of 
looted  gold,  said  .on  Sunday 
night:  "Tor  the  first  time 
since  our. enquiry  began  we 
have  a document  confirming 
that  the  Swiss  ware  actively 
involved  to  shipping  gold  for 
the  Nazis. 

“These  documents  are 
foockingi  and  seem  to  be  con- 
crete, irrefutable  evidence 
that  indicates  that  the  Swiss 
were  knowingly  involved  in 
the  laundering  of  Nazi  gold 
and.  that  the  amounts  were 
massive.’' 

The  vice-president  of  the 
Swiss  National  Bank,  Jean- 
Herre  Roth,  said  last  night 
that  the  figure  was  one-fourth 
of  the  amount  claimed  by  -Sen- 


ator D’Amato,  that -70  lorries 
haH  been  sort,  and  that  the 
shipments  were  in  keeping, 
with  Swiss  neutrality.  j 

But  undermines.  Swiss  1 
pleas  that  the  country'  is 
being  “blackmailed”  and  that 
Its  own  hawking . pnqiitry  Is 
adequate  for  toe  task  of  local-  -I 
ing  the  Nazi  gold. 

The  combination  of  the ' 
Washington  discovery  and  ; 
Prof  Seite’s  appointment  win 
force  the  investigation,  which 
has  been  trying  to  trace  the 
the  gold  from  the  Reich  to 
Switzerland  and  than  on  to 
final  destinations,  to  look  In 
the  opposite  direction,  back 
from  one  of  the  key  destina- 
tions to  Switzerland. 

The  American. documents 
Include  a tnamnwmi™  dated  - 
January  12 1946  to  the  head  of 
the  US  Office  of  Strategic  Ser- 
vices (OSS),  forerunner  of  the 
CIA,  from  an  agent  in  Bern,- 
Switzerland.  The  agent's 
report  reads:  *7  have  con- 


tacted high-level  Swiss  who 
uncovered  trail  280  truck 
loads  German  gold  bars  sent 
from  Suisse  to  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal ...  Source  willing  to 
give  full  ...  nnn  sign  ftp 
banks  Madrid  and  Lisbon.” 

He  said  the  gold  had  been 
shipped  between  May  1943 
and  February  1944,  and  was 
worth  up  to  2 billion  Swiss 
francs  ($500  million),  and 
came  from  toe  central  hank  of 
occupied  France  and  death 
camp  victims. 

Mr  D’Amiato  seat  a letter  to 
the  Swiss  ambassador  to  the 
US  yesterday,  asking  “What 
was  the  national  origin  of  this 
gold?”  and  seeking  details 
about  commissions,  insur- 
ance and  the  companies 
involved. 

.-  A second  document  records 
the  allied  interrogation  In 
FranfUrtdn  August  16 1945  of 
Earl  Graupner,  who  identi- 
fies bvmaoTT  as  “head  of  the 
branch  for  gold  affairs  in  the 
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Hong  Kong’s  old  order  changeth 


Police  insist 
they  need  no. 
help  from 
China’s  army 


■ 


Peter  Humphrey 
In  Hong  Kong 
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HONG  Kong's  police 
chief  said  yesterday 
that  he  was  confident 
his  officers  would  not  need 
help,  from  the  Chinese 
People's  liberation  Army  to 
contain  any  disturbances  in 
the  territory  after  July  L 
when  sovereignty  reverts  to 
China. 

Commissioner  Eddie  Hoi 
said  an  exodus  of  senior  offi- 
cers from  the  Royal  Hong 
Kong  Police  Force  would  not 
undermine  its  ability  to  com- 
bat crime,  including  mass 
disturbances. 

After  155  years  of  British 
colonial  rule,  many  in  Hong 
Kang  fear  a breakdown  inlaw 
and  order  after  July  1. 

Democratic  politicians  be- 
lieve that  China  win  impose 
repressive  laws  and  u$e  its 
garrisbh  troops,  Fart  of  foe 
army  that  crushed  the  de- 
mocracy demonstrations  in 
Tiananmen  Square  in  1989,  to 
keep  order. 

Asked  if  the  police  might 
call  in  foe  FLA,  Mr  Hui  said: 
‘1  cant  foresee  any  situation 
which  I cannot  handle.” 

He  said  155  expatriates 
were  retiring,  representing 
5 per  cent  of  the  force's  3,000 
senior  officers.  But  he  added 
that  these  officers  were  not 
involved  in  crowd  control. 

The  deputy  commissioner 
for  operations,  Peter  Wong, 
dismissed  suggestions  that 
China  was  putting  pressure 
on  foe  police  to  get  tough  with 
political  demonstrators. 
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frhTinvS The  Queen’s  Justices . . . Hong  Kong's  judges  wear  their  wigs  and  robes  in  a ceremony  outside  the  city  haH  yesterday  to  mark  the  start  of  the  legal 
iTom  anyooay,  ne  sam- 1 system's  tost  year  xmder  British  rule  PHcnrtaRAPwwNCsn-Yu 


— Reuter. 


Chief  executive  prays  the  force  is  with  him 


Andrew  HImliw 
In  Hong  Kong 
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A CHAMPION  of  Con- 
fucian  harmony, 
Hong  Kong’s  future 
leader  called  in  the 
feng  shut  masters  to  inspect 
a skyscraper  proposed  as 
his  new  office,  and  discov- 
ered that  raucous  dishar- 
mony is  not  confined  to  the 
colony's  unruly  democrats. 

“It  is  something  you  can- 
not refuse  to  believe  in,” 
said  Tung  Chee-hwa,  the 
shipping  magnate  who 
takes  over  from  Governor 
Chris  Patten  on  July  1. 
“Only  after  the  feng  shui  ex- 
pert nods  his  head  to  a place 
do  I feel  comfortable.” 

A thumbs  down  from 
Hong  Kong’s  professional 
surveyors  of  good  vibes  last 


month  prompted  Mr  Tung 
to  reject  a move  to  Govern- 
ment House,  Mr  Patten’s 
residence  and  the  seat  of 
power  in  Hong  Kong  since 
1855. 


‘Feng  shui  is  a 
precise  art.  Only 
those  who  practise 
it  are  imprecise’ 


It  is  for  from  dear,  how- 
ever, whether  the  forces  of 
feng  shui  — - literally  wind 
and  water  — - are  any  more 
auspicious  in  the  black 
glass  tower  chosen  last 
-week  as  headquarters  for 
Mr  Tung's  govern  ment-in- 
waitlng. 


The  Asia  Pacific  Finance 
Tower  overlooks  paths, 
ponds  and  a waterfall  in 
Hong  Kong  Park  and  won 
the  architect  an  award 
from  the  Hong  Kong  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  in  1995. 

More  tentative  in  their 
judgment  are  the . geoman- 
cers  who  make  a living 
from  measuring  the  forces 
said  to  inform  every  land- 
scape and  building  — a 
craft  Inspired  by  a cryptic 
ancient  text  stating  that 
“the  flow  of  energy  dissi- 
pated by  wind  (feng)  stops 
i at  the  boundary  of  water 
(shtd)*1. 

Mr  Tung,  who  prefers 
consensus  to  confrontation, 
will  not  have  been  heart- 
ened by  the  front-page 
headlines  last  week  in  the 
territory’s  two  main 
English  language  news- 


papers: “New  office  in  good 
spirits,  say  experts”,  pro- 
claimed the  Hong  Kong 
I Standard;  and  “New  office 
bodes  ill  for  Tung  and  his 
I team”,  said  the  South 
China  Morning  Post. 

Raymond  Lo,  a promi- 
nent geomancer,  said  part 
of  the  problem  was  the 
blinding's  Siamese-twin,  a 
separate  but  connected 
tower  which  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  Judge  which  way  the 
entrance  feces.  (Feng  shui 
energy  enters  by  the  front 
door.) 

He  admitted,  that  the  diag- 
nosis depends  on  foe  doctor. 
“Feng  shui  is  a very  precise 
art  Only  the  people  who 
practise  it  are  imprecise. 
You  always  have  to  ask  are 
they  really  qualified.” 

Hong  Kong  hundreds 
of  professional  geomancers 


but  no  system  to  weed  out 
the  charlatans. 

Choi  Pak-lai,  a veteran 
master  used  by  foe  Hong 
Kong  government,  gave  Mr 
Tang’s  new  office  a clean 


‘If  the  dragon 
cannot  see  Mr 
Tung’s  office, 
there’ll  be  trouble* 


b£Q  of  health,  declaring  it 
in  better  spiritual  shape 
than  Government  House. 

A rival  Insists  that  the 
Asia  Pacific  Finance  Tower 
hag  a problem  that  cannot 
be  solved  by  moving  furni- 
ture: it  lies  out  of  sight  of  a 
dragon  near  foe  Hongkong 


and  Shanghai  Bank.  “If  the 
dragon  cannot  see  his 
office,  there  wfil  be  trou- 
ble,” said  Lee  Chik-san. 

Despite  its  emphasis  on 
harmonising  man  with  bi« 
environment,  feng  shui 
often  creates  discord.  Mr 
Patten  rejects  the  claims 
that  Government  House  is 
jinxed. 

The  chief  culprit  is  the 
Bank  of  China  building 
whose  height  and  knife- 
edge  corners  play  havoc 
with  local  good  vibes. 

More  important  than  any 
cosmic  forces,  however, 
may  be  the  location  of  more 
mundane  sources  of  power. 
Mr  Tung's  office  looks 
straight  on  to  the  hillside 
on  which  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment is  building  its  offi- 
cial headquarters  after  the 
July  1 handover. 


Charm  offensive  in  Seoul 
turns  screw  on  strikers 


Mother  Teresa  to  step  down 


Andrew  Browne  hi  Seoul 


THE  chairman  of  the  gov- 
erning New  Korea  Party 
made  a surprise  visit  yester- 
day to  a cathedral  i*1  Seoul 
where  union  leaders  hiding 
from  arrest  are  planning  the 
country's  biggest  ever  strike. 

Lee  Hong-koo  was  pushed 
aside  by  workers  chanting 
“Get  out”,  and  instead  of  talk- 
ing to  their  leaders  met  the 
Roman  Catholic  cardinal. 

Mr  Lee’s  visit  to  Myongdong 
Cathedral  was  the  latest  edW 
in  a charm  offensive  designed 
to  steal  the  union's  thunder. 

But  the  plans  for  d*00* 
stoppages  beginning  today  ap- 
peared to  be  crumbling. 

Union  activists  •*nlfled,£K 
the  workers  were  lMtoS  their 
appetite  for  confoonte”0”-  . 
Nevertheless,  a brief  stand* 


off  at  the  cathedral  between 
riot  police  and  1,500  protesters 
led  by  priests  and  nuns 
showed  that  feelings  about  the 
new  labour  law,  which  gives 
employers  the  right  to  lay  off 
workers  and  replace  strikers, 
were  still  running  high. 

Witnesses  said  that  a march 
was  blocked  by  police  for  20 
minutes  before  the  protesters 
turned  back. 

The  unions  have  threatened 
the  biggest  ever  strike  today 
and  tomorrow.  The  defence 
ministry  said  military  person- 
nel were  on  standby  to  keep 

essential  services  running. 

The  Federation  of  Korean 
Trade  Unions  has  called  for  a 
walkout  by  its  1.2  million 
members.  But  there  were 
last  night  that  many 
hank  workers  and  subway 
train  drivers  would  turn  up 
for  work.  --  Reuter. 


M.  R.  Nareyan  In  Nmr  D0D1I 


Delegates  from  the 
Missionaries  of  Char- 
ity order,  founded  by 
Mother  Teresa,  began  gather- 
ing in  Calcutta  yesterday  to 
choose  a new  leader.  Mother 
Teresa,  aged  86,  is  widely  ex- 
pected to  step  down  because 
of  poor  health. 

She  has  imposed  a ban  on 
publication  of  the  details  eff 
the  elections,  expected  to  take 
place  In  Calcutta  on  February 
2.  But  there  are  indications 
that  foe  Albanian-horn  mis- 
sionary. known  aa  the  “Saint 
of  the  Gutters”,  will  give  up 
leadership  of  the  order. 

Edward  Le  Joly,  a Jesuit 
priest  ahd  long-standing  spiri- 
tual adviser  to  the  Missionar- 
ies of  Charity,  has  been  cam- 
paigning: for  a new  superior- 


general  because  of  Mother 
Teresa’s  fragile  health,  which 
: includes  back  and  spinal 
problems. 

“She  is  in  a very  bad  condi- 
tion and  foie  week  she  could 
not  even  get  to  chapel  across 
her  room.”  he  mw,  He  added 
i that  the  Vatican  might  block 
her  re-election. 

"It  would  be  foolish  if 
Mother  Teresa  is  re-elected 
this  time,"  Fr  Le  Joly  said. 
“The  sisters  will  have  to  ask 
the  Vatican  for  Teresa  to  con- 
tinue and  the  Vatican  will  not 
give  permission.” 

On  Sunday,  Sister  Priscilla 
, Lewis,  spokeswoman  for  the 
Missionaries  of  Charity  and 
believed  to  be  a candidate  for 
foe  leadership,  said  there 
would  be  no  statement  on' the 
elections. 

Mother  Teresa  remained  in 
i bed  for  the  sixth  day  yester- 


day with  severe  pain,  her  doc- 
tors said.  She  could  not  be 
reached  for  comments. 

The  Roman  Catholic  nun, 
who  founded  the  order  in  Oc- 
tober 1950  to  help  the  desti- 
tute and  dying  of  Calcutta,  is 
suffering  from  a degenerative 
bone  disease.  She  underwent 
life-saving  surgery  late  last 
year  to  clear  blocked  arteries 
after  a heart  attack. 

According  to  Fr  Le  Joly, 
there  are  120  nuns  in  the  elec- 
toral college  of  the  Missionar- 
ies of  Charity,  which  has  4,400 
nuns  and  brothers  in  600  pre- 
mises in  126  countries. 

After  gathering  at  the  mis- 
sion headquarters  in  Cal- 
cutta, the  delegates  are.  ex- 
pected to  take  part  in  a prayer 
and  meditation  retreat  on 
January  20.  The  retreat  win 
be  led  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Calcutta,  Henry  d 'Souza,  who 


will  also  oversee  the  elec- 
tions. The  college  will  also 
elect  four  councillors  who 
help  to  administer  the  order. 

Mother  Teresa,  who  repor- 
tedly wants  to  step  down,  first 
asked  to  be  relieved  in  1990. 
She  was  opposed  for  the  first 
time  In  1991  by  another  candi- 
date but  was  voted  in  unani- 
mously. In  1994  foe  told  the 
Pope  she  would  like  to  quit, 
but  was  persuaded  to  con- 
tinue. Since  then  her  health 
has  deteriorated. 

Other  candidates  for  the 
leadership  reportedly  Include 
Sister  Frederick,  aged  80.  an 
Anglo-Maltese  nun  who  has 
served  Mother  Teresa  for  SO 
years;  Sister  Nirmala,  an  In- 
dian and  a former  Hindu;  Sis- 
ter Sbanti,  a Bombay-born 
doctor;  and  Sister  Joseph- 
Michael,  a former  personal 
secretary  to  Mother  Teresa. 
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News  in  brief 


Public  transport 
strike  call  in  France 


foreign  exchange  department 
of  the  Reichsbank  in  Berlin". 

Mr  Graupner  says:  “The 
Swiss  National  Bank  In 
Zurich  was  authorised,  by 
phone  or  cable  to  tom  over  a 
certain  amount  of  gold  from 
our  deposits  ...  The  hank 
transported  this  gold  from 
our  deposits  to  Portugal  at 
every  opportunity  through 
Swiss  transport  enterprise  by 
trucks." 

Mr  I) 'Amato  accelerated 
the  Investigation  when  he 
released  another  'remarkable 
memo  last  December.  It  was 
written  by  the  US  consul  in 
Austria  in  1946,  reporting 
that  before  their  surrender 
Nazi  leaders,  including  Her- 
mann Goerlng  and  Joseph 
Goebbels,  organised  the  des- 
patch of  looted  gold  from 
Switzerland,  often  in  diplo- 
matic pouches,  to  South 
America  and  other  destina- 
tions. Goering  had  even  once 
used  a submarine. 


PUBLIC  transport  staff  throughout  France  have  been  called  on 
to  strike  on  January  24  to  support  claims  for  retirement  at  55 
instead  of  the  present  limit  of  60,  introduced  in  1981. 

Five  of  the  country's  biggest  unions  want  bus  and  Metro 
workers  to  have  toe  same  ^rly  retirement  rights  as  those 
hastily  granted  to  lorry  drivers  during  November's  paralysing 
national  protest  _ , . , 

Transport workers  in  several  provincial  cities  have  already 
held  demonstrations  which  haveprampteda  debate  on  early 
retirement,  with  a poll  showing  61  per  cent  of  the  electorate  in 
favour  of  lowering  the  age. — Paul  Webster,  Paris. 


Villagers’  throats  cut 

AN  ARMED  group  yesterday  fot  the  throats  cf  14  people  in  a 
Alirisw  ehirir  ennw  nTtheiplipaHcnn  Sulci 


witnesses  and  security  forces  said. 

In  a nearby  village,  armed  men  repeatedly  ‘Jirfgsd”  and  then 
killed  five  young women who  refused  to  cover  their  heads  to 
conform  with  strict  Islamic  doctrine. 


lire  auaCKS,  iMJfcU  LUCUllj  in  piifciOr  juiiuroaauttmw  mu 

were  fee  latest  in  a wave  of  terror  marking  Saturday's  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  anny-backed  authorities' canctflatton  of  a 

general  election  which  fhge  Islamic  flmdamenfalists  were  poised 
to  win. — AP.  Algiers. 


Shots  fired  in  Lima  siege 


r^mptsiTiriwhttreieftwiiig' guerrillas  are  holding  74  hostages  in 
Lima.  No  one  was  Injured. 

Police  guarding  the  compound  dived  for  oover  and  are  w their 


CTOss  representative  left  the  residence  that  morning. 

It was  the  largest  burst  of  gunfire  since  the  Tupac  Amaru 
guerrillas  stormed  the  compound  on  December  17.  On  two  previa 
ous  occasions,  the  rebels  fired  a few  warning  shots  in  the  eariy 
hours.  —AP,  Lima. 


Rubbish  smuggling  verdict 


A CHINESE  court  sentenced  a US  businessman  to  10  years  in  jail 
yesterday  for  smuggling  rubbish,  fined  him  500,000  yuan  (£36^00) 
and  ordered  him  to  be  deported,  the  official  Xinhua  news  agency 
said. 

wiUiwnPfegnhwi  admitted  illegally  imparting  banned  mods. 
iivlbidTing^l*irw>nrriihhi«h  and  a small  amount  of  waste  medical 

items  from  the  United  States,  between  July  and  December  1995, 

despite  gamings  from  municipal  aiithnritiAB,  the  Shanghai  fflim- 

ber  one  people’s  intermediate  courtsald. 

Cben,  aged  56,  has  the  right  to  appeal,  but  is  likely  to  be 
deported  swiftly  if  he  waives  that  right — Reuter,  Shanghai 


Turkish  missile  deal 


THE  BELGIAN  defence  ministry  confirmed  yesterday  that  the 
French  defence  campanyThomsonrCSF was  negotiating  the  sale 
tnTnrkpy  nfTtolgifln  and  Dutch  snrface4o-atr  missile  systems. 

Thomson-CSF  was  seddng  to  acquire  the  missiles  from  Bel- 
ginm  and  the  Netherlands  before  selling  them  onto  Turkey.  The 
talks  coincide  with  renewed  tension  between  Turkey  and  Greece 
on  Cyprus,  where  the  Greek  Cypriot  government  to  the  southern 
half  plans  to  deploy  S-300  anti-aircraft  missiles  bought  from 
Russia. — Reuter.  Brussels. 


Dalai  Lama  to  visit  Taiwan 


THRIkilafTain^TiTv^nTbiddbigm’KBacgedgindJctnjg^issaidto 
be  planning  to  virit  Taiwan  in  March,  a trip  that  would  be  doubly 
pwwnnutitiBlnmaiplam!  CI)iiM, 

A visit  liy  the  Tlalftl  Tama  tnfha  Inland  wniilri  aTmnsf  rartaftily 
spark  accusations  by  Beijing  of  coHusion  between  what  it  con- 
demns as  proponents  of  the  secessicsi  from  China  of  two  major 
territories — Taiwan  and  Tibet 
Thehpad  nfTaiwan'K  private  Chinese  Buddhist  Aganriatinn, 
Chin  Hsin,  said  foe  Dalai  Lama  would  have  no  official  contacts. 
“We  win  arrange  one  or  two  speeches  and  he  will  visttscane 
temples,”  he  said. — Reuter,  TatpeL 


S Africa  may  sell  Syria  arms 


PHOrdbRAPH:  VtNCSrr  YU 


SOOTH  AKUCA  is  considering  sdling  tank  firingeentrei  sys- 
tems worfo.3  billion  rand  (£392  mDllan)  to  Syrte- 
The  deputy  president,  Thabo  MbeOti.  is  finding  out whether  the 
would  violate  Washington’s  Counter-terixaism  Act  which 
requires  the  United  States  to  impom  sanctions  on  countries  ' 
which  provide  lethal  military  equipment  to  state  sponsors  of 
terrorism,  according  to  press  reports. 

Syria  is  on  Washington’s  list  of  states  that  sponsor  terror- 
ism.— AP.  Johannesburg. 


Nuclear  cargo  leaves  France 


A BRITISH  ship  carrying  Japanese  nuclear  waste  reprocessed 
in  France  left  the  Channel  port  of  Cherbourg  yesterday  to 
return  to  Japan.  Forty  containers  of  nuclear  waste, 
reprocessed  at  foe  nearby  La  Hague  plant,  were  loaded  on  to  a 
freighter,  foe  Pacific  Teal,  under  heavy  police  protection. 

Greenpeace  said  it  had  alerted  countries  along  foe  ship’s 
likely  route  of  possible  dangers  to  the  marina  environment. 

Jean-Louis  Ricaud,  head  of  the  state  reprocessing  company, 
said  there  would  be  one  or  two  shipments  to  Japan  each 
year.  — Reuter,  Cherbourg.  photograph:  jagky  naegelen 


One  hell  of  a beer 


HUNDREDS  of  Copenhagen  residents  who  once  hated  fhoTToTTc 
Angels  etubhoase  In  their  neighbourhood  happily  went  there  for  a 
free  beeryesterday— then  began  tearing  the  place  down  with 

sledgehammers. 

"It's  our  Berlin  Wan."  said  one  resident  “This  was  a potential 
Damn  target  There's  a playground  right  outside  these  walls.” 

The  Hell's  Angels  were  forced  oat  in  October,  when  Denmark 


and  injured  19. — AP,  OapenhagOL 


o 


“Stress  is  a much-overused 
word  and  often  attributed 
to  circumstances  which 
are  often  more  exhilarating 
than  stress  inducing.” 

Dame  Judi  Dench 
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Tigers  and  pussy  cats 

South  Korea  learns  democracy  the  hard  way 


THE  LABOUR  unrest  in  South  Korea 
makes  Britain’s  Winter  of  Discontent  in 
1978/79  look  like  an  experiment  in  sub- 
urban repertory.  It  is  also  prompting  a 
reappraisal  of  the  prospects  of  the  so- 
called  Asian  Tiger  economies.  Yester- 
day, Kim  Young-sam  — the  former 
leading  dissident  turned  hardline  presi- 
dent — again  turned  down  demands  to 
modify  the  new  Korean  labour  laws, 
which  give  companies  Thatcherite  pow- 
ers to  lay-off  workers  and  hire  new  staff 
while  delaying  implementation  of 
counter-balancing  trade  union  free- 
doms promised  when  Korea  joined  the 
OECD  last  month.  Union  leaders  were 
still  being  sheltered  from  arrest  in  a 
Seoul  cathedral  yesterday,  as  they 
planned  the  next  steps  in  the  biggest 
strike  in  the  nation’s  history.  Union 
leaders,  including  the  moderate  Federa- 
tion of  Korean  Trade  Unions  (FKTU), 
which  hasn't  been  on  strike  for  50 
years,  said  they  would  only  meet  an 
emissary  of  the  government  if  he 
scrapped  the  law  that  has  sparked  three 
weeks  of  industrial  unrest  and  dropped 
arrest  warrants  against  them.  This  was 
turned  down  so  the  threat  of  850,000 
being  out  on.  strike  by  tomorrow  still 
looms  even  though  some  strikers  are 
losing  their  appetite  for  the  struggle. 
The  strikes  have  already  cost  $2J3 
billion  in  lost  production  since  Presi- 
dent Kim  rammed  the  controversial 
labour  bill  through  parliament  at  6am 
on  December  26  without  any  of  the 
opposition  — which  had  strongly 
resisted  it  — being  present 
Ironically,  Mrs  Thatcher’s  labour 
reforms  were  partly  justified  by  the 
compulsion  to  acquire  the  flexibility  of 
Asian  countries  at  a time  when  global- 
isation was  intensifying  competition.  In 
fact,  as  for  as  South  Korea  is  concerned, 
it  didn't  have  such  flexibility  then:  it 
bad  something  approaching  lifetime 
employment  which  it  is  now  having  to 
ditch  in  response  to  the  response  to 


globalisation  challenges  from  the  West 
in  its  front  yard  and  from  cheap  labour 
countries  in  the  Far  East  in  its  back 
yard.  In  fact  the  whole  East  Asian 
miracle  is  starting  to  move  into  a lower 
economic  gear  for  two  reasons  — arith- 
metic and  democratic  pressures.  Arith- 
metic because,  as  Japan  has  long  since 
found,  it  is  impossible  for  an  economy 
to  keep  on  growing  at  nearly  10  per  cent 
a year  as  it  reaches  maturity,  and 
democratic  pressures  because,  as  Chris 
Pattern  reminded  us  recently,  the  most 
successful  governments  combine  eco- 
nomic liberty  and  political  freedom. 
That  is  why  the  workforce  in  Thailand 
is  also  becoming  more  assertive  as 
reflected  in  a spate  of  recent  labour 
disputes.  One  political  economist  in 
Bangkok  observed:  “We  have  a new 
generation  of  workers.  They  have  more 
education  and  they  want  more  rights”. 
Some  of  the  Tiger  economies  are  start- 
ing to  turn  into  pussy  cats  as  countries 
like  Singapore,  Taiwan,  Thailand  and 
Hong  Kong  settle  for  growth  between  5 
and  7 per  cent  rather  than,  the  8 to  10 
per  cent  that  was  once  perceived  as 
their  divine  right  The  exception  is 
China  which  is  still  expanding  at  10  to 
11  per  cent  albeit  from  a very  low  base. 

Observing  South  Korea  is  like  look- 
ing at  Britain  through  a distorting 
1970s’  mirror.  It  has  been  paying  itself 
much  more  in  wages  than  it  has  earned 
through  increased  productivity  and  is 
feeing  the  consequences  of  heavy  in- 
vestment in  cyclical,  labour-intensive 
industries  like  cars,  shipbuilding  and 
steel,  where  cheap  producers  in  China 
and  other  parts  of  East  Asia  can  under- 
cut South  Korea  is  now  suffering  from 
a fever  of  industrial  disputes  and  has 
one  of  the  biggest  current  account  defi- 
cits in  the  world  ($22  billion)  plus 
higher  interest  rates  than  the  UK  Small 
wonder  Korean  companies  are  opening 
up  in  the  UK  to  take  advantage,  among 
other  things,  of  our  ‘low”  wages. 


Britannia  waves  her  arms 

Showing  the  flag  is  not  the  point  of  the  navy’s  big  display 


FLAGS  WAVED  and  families  cheered 
as  HMS  Illustrious  left  Portsmouth  yes- 
terday at  the  head  of  a mighty  naval 
task  force,  heading  for  the  Asia  Pacific 
region.  For  a moment,  we  might  have 
been  caught  up  in  an  East  of  Suez 
timewarp:  is  it  the  Gulf  again,  or  some 
looming  threat  to  British  interests  in 
the  Far  East?  Nothing  so  specific  is  in 
mind,  though  it  is  an  impressive  force 
by  current  standards:  some  20  surface 
ships  mustered  for  an  eight-month  exer- 
cise. The  broad  purpose,  stated  yester- 
day by  the  MoD,  is  “to  demonstrate  the 
United  Kingdom’s  continuing  commit- 
ment to  the  Asia-Pacific  region”  by 
showing  that  the  Navy  can  deploy  “an 
operationally  effective  maritime  force 
East  of  Suez  for  a prolonged  period.” 
That  sounds  splendid,  chaps,  with  just 
one  niggle:  what  “commitment”  exactly 
does  the  MoD  have  in  mind? 

Anytime  before  now,  Hong  Kong 
might  have  sprung  * immediately  to 
mind.  But  this  year  happens  to  be  1997 
and  the  territory  will  feature  in  Opera- 
tion “Ocean  Wave  97”  in  a rather  differ- 
ent context  Just  one  frigate  and  one 
landing  ship  will  be  detailed  off  to  enter 
the  harbour  for  the  June  30  handover. 
There  they  will  pick  up  the  three  Hong 
Kong  patrol  boats  which  have  remained 
there  and,  after  midnight,  steam  off  into 
the  horizon.  Separately,  the  royal  yacht 
Britannia  will  also  disappear  — head- 
ing for  the  breakers’  yard.  (Yesterday 
the  armed  forces  minister  Nicholas 
Soames  said  that  there  was  still  no 
decision  on  a replacement).  There  is,  of 


course.  Exercise  Flying  Fish  in  which 
the  British  task  force  will  join  with  our 
partners  (Australia  and  New  Zealand) 
in  a demonstration  of  the  the  little- 
known  Five  Power  Defence  Arrange- 
ments. Set  up  in  1971  these  were  de- 
signed (a)  to  cover  Britain’s  withdrawal 
from  East  of  Suez,  and  (b)  to  protect 
Malaysia  and.  Singapore  from  the  Com- 
munist Threat  Somehow  they  seem 
rather  less  relevant  today. 

Britain  and  France  are  now  the  only 
powers  able  to  mount  — with  difficulty 
— this  sort  of  grand  operation,  except 
for  the  US  which  does  it  easily,  and 
Russia  which  has  given  up  trying.  In 
the  absence  of  any  serious  debate  about 
Britain’s  defence  role  in  the  post-cold 
war  age,  we  are  likely  to  go  on  doing  so. 
It  could  be  presented  as  a stand-by  force 
for  UN  peacekeeping,  but  one  suspects 
that  is  not  precisely  what  the  MoD  has 
in  mind- 

A stronger  clue  is  provided  en  route 
when,  we  are  told,  the  task  force  hopes 
to  call  at  Abu  Dhabi.  This  will  coincide 
with  the  International  Defence  Exhibi- 
tion and  Conference,  organised  by  the 
UAE  (with  whom  Britain  is  eyeing  the 
possibility  of  a huge  arms  deal)  and 
billed  as  on  the  way  to  becoming  “the 
world’s  largest  defence  show.”  There 
will  be  other  arms  events  on  the  itiner- 
ary too.  As  task  force  commander  Rear 
Admiral  Alan  West  said  yesterday,  file 
tour  will  have  a spin  off  for  “UK  Ltd.”  Is 
this  really  what  the  senior  service  has 
come  to:  junior  partner  for  flogging  off 
weapons  of  death? 


Radio  4 whom? 

Attract  the  greens  but  don’t  lose  the  greys 


OH  DEAR.  Here  we  go  again..  A new 
controller  of  BBC  Radio  4 is  appointed 
and  inevitably  a new  shake-up  — - as  we 
reported  yesterday  — is  back  on  the 
agenda-  Solemn  declarations  are  deliv- 
ered about  the  dangers.of  this  haven  of 
serious  journalism  becoming  a mu- 
seum piece.  There  is  strident  talk  by 
the  new  man  — at  least  in  the  BBC  it  is 
not  automatically  a man  these  days  — 
that  he  won’t  be  “held  hostage”  by 
sectional  audiences.  His  aides  talk 
about  nothing  being  off-limits.  Every 
programme  is  going  to  be  reviewed  and 
required  to  earn  its  place  in  the  sched- 
ule. Then,  thankfully,  comes  the  "on 
file  other  hand”:  tribute  is  paid  to  the 
‘Tong,  long  tradition  of  fine  pro- 
gramme-making”, there  is  reassurance 
that  there  are  not  going  to  be  “huge 
seismic  shocks”,  and  admowledgement 
that  the  station’s  audience  is  “highly 
educated  and  knows  its  own  mind.”  So 
what's  the  problem?  It’s  simply  stated: 


the  double-edged  sword  wielded  by  its 
audience.  The  loyalty  of  the  audience  is 
an  obvious  strength,  but  it  is  also  a 
weakness  in  that  it  is  so  loyal  it  does 
not  want  to  countenance  any  change. 

In  an  era  in  which  there  Is  so  much 
trivialisatlon  of  the  news,  the  audience 
is  right  to  be  wary  but  even  the  best  of 
Radio  4’s  productions  — the  Today 
programme  — can  still  be  improved. 
Unlike  many  observers,  we  do  not  quib- 
ble with  the  Today  programme’s  atten- 
tion to  Westminster  — Westminster 
remains  crucial  to  our  democracy  — 
but  we  accept  that  biotechnology, 
science  and  the  regions  get  too  short  a 
shrift  An  even  bigger  challenge  to  the 
controller  is  the  greying  of  its  audience: 
two-thirds  are  45  or  older.  Almost  30  per 
cent  are  over  65.  Clearly  long-term 
survival  requires  younger  listeners.  It’s 
the  oldest  challenge  in  journalism:  how 
to  attract  the  new  without  alienating 
the  old. 


THE  FORWARD  MARCH  o*  YOUNG  UffiOUR 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Must  opera  be  in  English?  | 


AVTNG  attended  vir- 
tualy  every  production 
(most  of  them  more 
than  once)  at  the  ENO  since 
fiie  company  moved  to  the 
Coliseum,  I agree  with  David 
Melior  that  it  would  be  &ffly  of 

them  to  move  house  without 
due  cause  (Don’t  sell  the 
house,  evict  the  owners,  Jan- 
uary 8).  He  Implies  that,  given 
its  present  acoustic,  the  Coli- 
seum is  too  big  for  the  words 
of  an  opera  to  be  heard  with 
any  clarity  in  the  dress  circle. 
However,  as  one  who  is  old 
enough  to  remember  what  the 
acoustics  of  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall  were  like  before  the 
saucers  were  hung  from  the 
nailing,  I am  convinced  that 
this  could  be  corrected  by  a 
little  competent  acoustic  and 
electronic  engineering.  The 
acoustic  is  no  excuse  far  mov- 
ing; bat  it  certainly  wants  fix- 
ing, because  the  words  are  im- 
portant 

To  question,  as  Melior  does, 
“the  relevance  of  opera  in 
English  in  an  increasingly 
sophisticated  world”  Is  to 
walk  right  through  the  Look 
ing  Glass.  Ifr  for  example,  fixe 
English  National  Opera 
ceases  to  present  the  operatic 
repertoire  in  English  for  the 
benefit  of  each  new  genera- 
tion of  unsophisticated  poten- 
tial opera-goers,  most  of 
whom  could  only  afford  to 
buy  recordings  cf  works  they 
have  encountered  live  and 
wish  to  explore  more  folly, 
where  will  the  David  Mellors 
of  tomorrow  come  from?  And, 
as  he  must  know,  surtttles  are 
no  substitute  for  that  authen- 
tic operatic  experience  which 
comes  only  when  words  and 


music  combine  to  weave  their 
magic  speE. 

Peter  M Scott- 
11  Longmead,  Fleet, 

Hants  GU13  STR. 

Amanda  Holden  (Provo- 
#%cations,  Arts,  January  11) 
is  right  to  argue  for  operas  to 

bp  grmg  in  VfrigBsh  in  BngHsh. 
speaking  countries.  What 
annoys  many  in  the  audience, 
however,  is  that  much  of  the 
English  is  rtntnteTHgfMp  The 
problem  comes  from  fiw  lack 
of  sympathy  of  many  singers 
for  the  sound-structures  of 
English:  in  their  desire  to  pro- 
duce a “beautiful  sound" 
(which  comes  with  vowels), 
they  often  weaken  or  omit 
consonants,  especially  Initial 
and  final  ones. 

Translated  libretti  have  the 
obvious  disadvantage  that, 

unlike  the  original,  the  words 
are  written  to  the  music,  but 
even  operas  originally  in 
English  suffer  from  this  same 
lack  of  clarity  of  pronuncia- 
tion. Tippett's  Knot  Garden, 
for  example,  is  a great  work, 
but  you  need  to  know  the  li- 
bretto in  advance;  otherwise, 
at  timPK  the  singers  might  as 


well  be  deriaiming  the  Buda- 
pest telephone  directory. 

I am  sure  these  difficulties 
can  be  solved  by  getting 
English  opera  singers  to  be 
more  aggressive  and  precise 
with  typically  strong;  plosive 
consonants  of  English,  even  if 
that  breaks  up  the  flowing 
llneabit 
Michael  BnUey. 

59  Hythe  Road, 

Ashford,  Kent  TN24  SPG. 

UNTIL  the  invention  of 
surtitles,  there  was  a 
respectable  case  for  opera  in 
translation;  but  no  longer. 
Nowadays  audiences  can  fol- 
low the  story  while  the  slhg- 

erg  make  fha  wnimdy  intended 

by  the  composer-  Indeed,  they 
can  do  so  with  surtttles  for 
better  than  with  opera  in 
translation. 

• Most  words  sung  by  soloists 
and  all  words  sung  by 
choruses  are  wholly  indistin- 
guishable regardless  of  their 
language;  operas  composed 
with  KngHsh  texts  would  be 
greatly  helped  by  surtitles. 
Frank  Oliver.  *■  >■’  . r 

Mardfai’CTflTl,  Straaiham  Drive,  T 
Exeter  EX4  4QW. 


Price  of  privacy 

AS  A political  cross- 
bencher,  may  I add  a tiny 


voice  in  support  of  your  call 
(Leader,  January  18)  for  both 
government  and  opposition  to 
think  again  about  the  propos- 
als to  give  police  Increased 
powers  to  bug  homes  and  of- 
fices without  warrants  from 
anyone  but  themselves. 

As  a member  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure, which  recommended 
(Far  3.57)  that  the  use  of  sur- 
veillance devices  by  the 
police  should  be  regulated  by 
statute,  and  that1  each  occa- 
sion for  the  use  of  a device 
should  require  a magistrate’s 
court  warrant  (the  court' sit- 
ting in  private),  1 remain  con- 
vinced that  this  is  the  best 
way  forward. 

There  is  an  African  prov- 
erb: “When  elephants  fight, 
the  grass  gets  hurt".  There  is 
now  a real  danger  that,  in  the 
war  between  the  police  and 
organised  crime,  the  removal 
of  civil  and  human  rights 
from  ordinary  people  (such  as 
privacy  in  their  homes  and 
rrtnfidwirHalHy  of  mmrminlrai. 

tion  between  them  and  their 

S'  Bsional  supporters)  is 
seen  as  a price  worth 
paying — the  price  to  be  paid 
by  those  already  with  little 
voice  in  the  cosy  corridors  of 
power. 

(Rt  Rev  Dr)  Wilfred  Wood. 
Bishop  of  Croydon. 

St  Matthew's  House, 

100  George  Street, 

Croydon.  Surrey  GRO 1PE. 


Mr  Maclean  begs  a question 


A SURVEY  of  people  sleep- 
ing rough  in  England 
which  I conducted  in  1991  does 
not  support  the  contention 
that  most  beggars  are  Scottish 
(No  such  thing  as  genuine  beg- 
gars, minister  claims,  Janu- 
ary ll).  Only  9 per  cent  of  the 
507  rough  sleepers  we  inter- 
viewed said  their  last  home 
was  in  Scotland.  Of  the  one-in- 
five  who  admitted  to  asking 
people  for  money,  only  10  per 
cent  said  their  last  home  was 
in  Scotland. 

CProf)  Peter  A Kemp. 
University  of  Glasgow. 

25  Bute  Gdns, 

Glasgow  G128RS. 

tlffBEN  Z was  13,  I was 
W made  homeless.  For 
most  of  the  time  between  then 


and  starting  work  at  15,  and 
being  able  to  put  a roof  over 
my  head,  1 was  treated  very 
well  by  people  I was  forced  to 
beg  from.  The  memory  of 
those  who,  like  David  Mac- 
lean,  felt  it  necessary  to  give 
me  something  which,  al- 
though worthless,  they  could 
El  afford  to  lose  — a piece  of 
tiwir  mind  — has  never  left 
me. 

My  most  pervasive  memory 
of  that  time  is  the  shame  I fell 
at  being  in  such  a predica- 
ment. Now  I am  ashamed  to 
be  a member  of  the  kind  of 
society  Mr  Maclean  and  his 
colleagues  have  created.  Just 
bow  vicious  can  they  get? 

(Dr)  Bernadette  Murphy. 
WTexham, 

North  Wales  LL12. 


Putting  the  Third  World  first 


IN  his  condemnation  of  the 
United  NatiMis  Industrial  De- 
velopment  Organisation  (Eco- 
nomics Notebook.  January  a), 
Alex  Brummer  provides  an  in- 
supportable argument,  which 
needs  to  be  set  straight 
Unido’a  key  role  — to  pro- 
mote and  implement  sustain- 
ahila  industrial  development 
within  poorer  countries  — is 
carried  out  at  two  levels:  we 
act  as  a forum  to  promote 
partnerships  and  initiatives 
for  global  industrial  co-opera- 
tion; furthermore,  we  imple- 
ment specific  projects,  help- 


ing, poorer  countries  to  help 
themselves.  In  this  capacity, 
Uhldo’s  mandate  is  entirely 
distinct  from  that  of  the 
World  Bank  and  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation 
(IFC),  which  are  chiefly  fi- 
nance providers  to  a range  of 
projects  within,  developing 
countries. 

Maurlcio  de  Marla  y 
Campos. 

Director-General, 

United  Nations  Industrial 
Development  Organisation.  - 
PO  Box  300, 

A-1400  Vienna,  Austria. 


Radio  times  and  newspaper  sales 


AT  8.10  on  Monday  morn- 
ing I was  reading  page  2 of 

the  Guardian,  where  yon 
report  worries  about  the  pre- 
dictability of  Radio  4’s  Today 
programme  (BBC  plans  radi- 
cal overhaul  of  Radio  4).  ft 
“always  features  the  same 
voices:  if  it’s  BJflam  it  must 
be  Michael  Hfiseltine”-  At  8.10 
and  ten  seconds  precisely  on 
my  digital  watch,  who  should 
start  talking  but- Michael  He- 
seltine.  That  is  accurate 
reporting. 

Michael  Jones. 

Woodcnt,  Riverside, 
Twickenham  TW13DJ- 


JAMES  Boyle,  controller  of 
Radio  4,  says  in  your 
report  that  he  “will  not  be 
‘held  hostage1  by  sectional  au- 
dience interests  resisting 
change”.  Has  it  occurred  to 
him  a)  who  provides  all  the 
finance  for  Radio  4.  and  b)  for 
whom  the  service  is 
provided? 

Elizabeth  Hallett. 

38  Beech  wood  Crescent, 
Chandlers  Ford,  - 
Hants  SOS35PD. 

EDIA  Guardian  (Janu- 
ary 13)  reports  that  sales 
of  national  newspapers  are 


continuing  to  decline,  adding: 
“Even,  the  Daily  Man,  fixe  suc- 
cess story  of  last  . year,  suf- 
fered a S3  per  cent  reverse.” 
Far  from  our  July  to  Decem- 
ber six-month  sales  figures 
being  down  3.28  per  cent,  as 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula- 
tions told  you,  they  were  in 
feet  up  by  1L38  per  cent  at 
2.090,503  copies.  The  Daily 
Mail's  circulation  is  at  Its 
highest  for  29  years. 
Lawrence  Sear. 

Managing  editor. 

Daily  MaE. 

2Deny  Street, 

London  W85TT. 


I AM  sick  and  tired  of  reading 
Fay  Weldon’s  sweeping  and 
Hi-substantiated  anti-therapy 
allegations  (Mind  at  the  end 
of  its  tether,  January  11). 

She  therapists  are 

'■aiming  always  for  the  feel- 
good factor  . . . negative  emo- 
tions are  forbidden.”  On  the 
contrary,  trainers  of  thera- 
pists and  counsellors  encour- 
age their  students  to  stay 
with  the  negative.  Further, 
her  allegation  that  therapists 
eschew  politics  is  out  of  line 
with  the  feet  that  all  recog- 
nised training  courses  in- 
dude a political  dimension. 

Good  therapists  and  coun- 
sellors are  never  complacent; 
they  admit  to  their  fallibility 
and  uncertainties  as  many 
recent  books  reveal  It  is  Ms 
Weldon  who  is  complacent  in 
the  assumptions  she  makes. 
Val  SbsumowJtz. 

Flat  2, 91 Palace  Road, 

London  SW23LB. 

FAY  Weldon  left  me  unsure 
whether  to  laugh  at  her 
perceptions  an  the.  sillier  as- 
pects ctfjHoda®  therapies  and 
social  services  — or  a?  at  the 
thought  that  some  might  take 
her  seriously. 

Good  “therapism”  does  not 
make  us  “blame  our  spouses 
or  our  parents”  but  can  help 
ns  to  become  more  aware,  rec- 
ognise and  understand  pat- 
terns of  our  own  behaviour 
and,  where  necessary,  make 
changes,  accept  responsi- 
bility, alter  the  way  we  bring 
up  our  children  and  so  on. 
Dinah  Lawson. 

4a  Whichers  Gate  Road, 
Rowlands  Castle,  Hants  P09  6BB. 

MOST  Guardian  readers 
will  probably  be  aware 
that  Fay  Weldon’s  marriage 
broke  down,  after  her  husband 
saw  a therapist-  This  was  sev- 
eral years  ago  and  yet  still 
she  bleats  on  and  on  at  every 
opportunity  about  how  dam- 
aging therapy  is.  Well,  maybe 
it  was  for  her,  but  she  did  get 
a book  or  two  out  of  it 
Laura  Marcos. 

10  Nunn  Street, 

Leek,  Staffe  ST13  SEA. 

A DECADE  from  now,  when 
therapy  is  even  more 
widely  accepted,  such  an  Ill- 
conceived  article  will  not 
merit  such  prominence  in  the 
Guardian.  In  the  meantime. 
Ms  Weldon  could  reconsider 
therapy  as  an  appropriate 
place  to  explore  the  origin  of 
her  anger. 

Adam  Glasser. 

88  Upland  Road, 

London  SE22  ODE. 

'UERAFY  Is  only  about 
inner- world  awareness, 
surely  something,  as  a writer, 
you’d  think  Fay  Weldon 
would  go  along  with. 
Elisabeth  Winkler. 

8 Monk  Ed,  Bristol  BS7  arJB. 


A Country  Diary 


JULIA  Cole,  of  Relate,  says 
in  her  response  to  Fay  Wel- 
don (Letters,  January  IS)  that 
25  per  cent  of  couples  who 
were  separated  at  the  start  of 
counselling  were  back 
together  six  months  later.  To 
put  it  another  way.  75  per  cent 
were  not  back  together.  Of 
those  couples  who  were 
together  when  they  began 
counselling,  75  five  per  cent 
were  still  together  six  months 
later.  Therefore,  75  per  cent  of 
all  couples  are  in  the  same  po- 
sition they  were  when  they 
Hogan  counselling:  either  still 
together,  or  still  apart 
This  rather  suggests  that 
the  success  of  the  relation- 
ship after  six  months  has 
more  to  do  with  the  prior  mo- 
tivation of  the  couples  In- 
volved than  the  counselling 
process  itself! 

(Dr)  David  Hardman. 
Department  of  Psychology. 
City  University. 

Northampton  Square, 

London  EC1V  0HB. 

FAY  Weldon  has  missed  a 
wonderful  opportunity,  for 
an  increasing  number  of 
people  are  indeed  beginning 
to  challenge  the  psychothera- 
peutic mentality  and  its  cul- 
tural concomitants  — and.  in 
many  cases,  with  very  good 
reason.  But  her  incoherent. 
Indiscriminate  ragbag  of  a 
critique  actually  generates 
the  very  opposite  of  her  inten- 
tion — a positive  sympathy 
for  therapy. 

Richard  House. 

13  Denbigh  Road. 

Norwich  NR2  3AA. 

SOME  therapists,  and 
schools  of  therapy,  do  en- 
dorse some  of  the  more  in- 
flammatory tenets  Fay  Wel- 
don describes,  but  they  are  no 
more  typical  of  the  profession 
than,  say,  eccentric  clerics 
are  of  the  Church. 

Geoff  Lamb. 

119  Lingfield  Road, 

East  Grinstead  RH19  2ET._ 

SO  much  bigotry  posing  as  , 
reasoned  argument  hardly 
justifies  a response.  But,  as 
long  as  mankind  retains  any 
vestiges  of  humanity,  there 
will  always  be  room  for  one 
person’s  attempt  to  under- 
stand another  as  a means 
towards  the  acquisition  of 
self-knowledge  and  self-accep- 
tance. Whether  this  be  called 
“therapy”  is  immaterial 
Ian  F Madlwain. 

Ebnhfll  House, 

Royal  Comhili  Hospital. 
Aberdeen. 

l S jobbing  clinical  psychol- 
\ogists.  we  were  touched  to 
discover  that  Fay  Weldon 
minks  we're  so  infiiwnHai 
Catherine  Allen  and 
David  Hodgetts. 

3Lansdown  Road, 

Swindon  SNl  3NE. 


SOMERSET:  There  was  a sug- 
gestion of  a thaw  in  this  rela- 
tively sheltered  part  of  Brit- 
ain, but,  even  so,  10  heavy 
blows  with  a sledgehammer 
do  no  more  than  dent  the  ice 
on  the  mill  pond.  The  tem- 
perature has  been  low  enough 
to  produce  What  would  have 

been  a long  power  cut  in  days 

when  running  water  turned 
the  wheels  that  drove  the  en- 
gines. A power  cut  today  can 
bring  disaster,  but  no  doubt 
fiie  mfller  regarded  Icy  spells 
as  sufficiently  likely  to  - be' 
ajtowed  for  and  kept  grain  in 
store.  Even  if  water  wheels 
were  stiD,  the  east  wind  was 
likely  to  be  turning  the  wind- 
mills. The  duck  pond  is  nearly 
as  solid  as  the  mill,  pond,  but 
people  feed  the  ducks,  and 
someone  has  regularly  broken 
up  fiie  thinner  ice  near  the 
outflow.  The  ducks  stand  un- 
easily round  the  rim  of  the  ice, 

rotterlfke  penguins,  dipping 
their  bills  suddenly  into  the 
water.  Perhaps  they  are  alert 
for  unusually  hungry  fonges,  a 


dairy  former  tells  me  that  it 
takes  him  and  a colleague 
mree  hours,  early  each  morn- 
ing, to  get  round  to  thaw  or 
toe  at  the  troughs 
that  serve  his  cattle.  It  is  the 
grey-feced  Dartmoor  sheep, 
ored  for  exposed  uplands,  that 
have  come  Into  their  own  and 
are  the  most  contented  mem- 
bers  of  the  local  community 
The  m-lamb  ewes  are  receiv- 
ing antenatal  care  in  a field 
ora:  our  fence.  They  have 

to?  each 

aay.  Their  attentive  owner 

brings  plastic  25  kilo  water 
«nfcdners  with  each  supSt* 
sheep  nuts  and  dry  feed  The 
™ spaid  their  timTsetSd 

nto  rtubwy  grass,  whtehte 

Jigte  brown  and  frosty  and 
looks  WteppetisingTBut  £ 
are  seldom  ferflSntheSS 
aS  sBwiUes  *»  teas 

down.  You  might  neriUn* 
Pitied  thdrSut  taK 
jaw,  until  you  put  your  hsmd 
into  a fleece  and  felt  tho 
“tan*  warmth/ 

JOHN  VALLINS 
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COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Diary 


Matthew  Norman 


AT  the  Ministry  of  De- 
fiance, the  corridors 
are  Oiled  with  talk 
about  how  best  to  mark  the 
transfer  of  Hong  Kong  to 
the  Chinese  In  Jane.  The 
military’s  original  plan  was 
as  follows:  the  moment  the 
parades  were  over  and  the 
flag  had  finally  been  low- 
ered, all  Army  top  brass  and 
government  officials  would 
be  rushed  to  the  airport,  to 
board  a specially  chartered 
747  which  would  host  what 
is  known.  In  farhw<w»l 
Army-speak,  as  “a  damned 
good  plss-up”  for  the  long 
flight  home  to  Blighty.  Be- 
fore the  chartering  was 
done,  however.  MoD  money 

men  decided  that  buying  al- 
cohol for  such  a flight 
would  break  Internal  ac- 
counting rules.  Say  what 
you  win  about  those  Army 
chaps,  they  know  how  to 
bounce  back  from  a reverse, 
and  within  hours  a new 
plan  was  formed.  This  time, 
the  Army  intends  to  buy 
every  seat  on  a scheduled 
British  Airways  747,  inge- 
niously avoiding  the  rules 
by  relying  on  the  free  alco- 
hol offered  an  long-haul 
flights.  It  may  well  cost  the 
taxpayer  (as  well  as  BA)  a 
fortune,  bat  so  long  as  it's 
within  the  rules,  that’s  the 
main  thing.  Brass  hats  ofi; 
gentlemen! 


I the  future  of 
Ford’s  Halewood 
plant  In  danger, 
and  at  least  500  workers 
about  to  be  sacked,  how 
touching  to  note  the  slogan 
on  the  car  giant’s  national- 
newspaper  advert  yester- 
day. "Work  less”,  says  the 
adln  giant  letters.  • 


I AM  intrigued  by  a Grif- 
fin cartoon  in  Friday’s 
Express.  Four  fat-bellied 
men  stand  in  lineat  a bar, 
and  one —arguably  short 
on  self-awareness— regcts 
to  the  story  about  women's 
brains  shrinking  during 
pregnancy  with  the  words: 
“I’ve  known  it  all  along.  As 
waist  sizes  get  bigger,  the 
brain  shrinks  in  propor- 
tion.” But  who  is  the  rosy- 
cheeked,  plump  chap  hold- 
ings newspaper  and 
grinning  amiably?  Good 
. Heavens  if  it  isn’t  Richard 
Stott,  the  former  editor  of 
both  the  Mirror  and  Today 
who  has,  as  we  noted  last 
week,  had  two  meetings 
with  Express  owner  Lord 
Hollick.  Stotty  denies  plans 
to  install  him  as  an  "edito- 
rial adviser”  to  current  edi- 
tor. Richard  Addis,  but  we 
shall  see.  We  shall  see. 


fBT  another  busy  day 
for  PR  genius  Max 
Clifford.  ‘Tea,  it  was 
ftm,"  says  Max,  of  his  hilari- 
ous bust  up  with  the  extrav- 
agantly silly  Tory  MP  Roger 
Gale  an  Kilroy.  “I  told  him 
how  utterly  disgusting  I 
think  he  is,  and  he  started 
to  mumble  something  under 
his  breath,”  says  Max,  "so  I 
went  across  the  studio  and 
asked  him  to  repeat  it.  He 
didn’t”  Is  there  no  limit  to 

Max's  versatility?  We  now 
learn  that  once.  long  before 
becoming  a leading  New 
Labour  activist,  he  handled 
publicity  for  that  ever-pop- 
ular  comic,  Bernard  Man- 
ning. "You  know  when  he 
becameBig  Bad  Bernard  in 
the  1980s?  That  was  down  to 
mm  We  worked  together 
and  I'd  encourage  him  to  be 
as  outrageous  as  possible, 
about  the  royals;  for 
instance,  or  Mrs  Thatcher, 
and  it  worked . . - we  made 
him  the  controversial,  foul- 
mouthed  guy  he  is  today.” 


■■■HAT  most  underrated 
■ ■ of  ironists  Monty 
I Montgomery  has  done 
it  again.  Monty  has  just 
spent  £16  million  redesign- 
ing the  Daily  Mirror  to  an- 
nounce the  fact  that  the 
- paper  is  now  simply  "The 
Mirror”.  To  drum  home 
this  radical  manoeuvre,  the 
paper  is  giving  readers  free 
inflatables  called  “soccer 
sausages”  which  carry  its 
name.  What  a brilliant  joke 
of  Monty’s,  then,  after 
spending  that  £16  million, 
to  ensure  that  the  inflata- 
bles carry  the  words  "Daily 
Mirror”. 


I AM  baffled  by  new  circu- 
lation figures  showing 
the  Sunday  edition  of  the 
Express  racing  foster  than 
ever  towards  oblivion.  How 
can  this  be,  when  the  paper 
Vittc  a columnist  as  erudite 
and  clued  up  as  Jonathan 
Boss?  In  yesterday’s  Ex- 
press.  Mr  Ross  submitted  to 
a questlonaire  which 
required  him  to  answer  the 
question  "Who  is  Israel’s 
Prime  Minhrter?’’.Mr  Rom 
replied:  "IS  it  Babin  still?” 

A good  effort,  all  inaU.  from 
the  main  current  affairs 
commentator  of  the  Express 
on  Sunday. 


The 

and 


of  Jaws 
Bond 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


TONY  Blair’s  pledge  to 
make  education  his 
super-hot  priority  Is 
mare  than  banal  but 
less  than  stunning.  It  means 
something  better  than  being 
in  favour  of  motherhood,  be- 
cause if  the  prime  minister 
himself  issuer  a personal  de- 
cree and  enforces  it  with  all 
the1  dynamism  bio  nwy*  i*w 
bring  to  bear,  the  system 
should  respond.  But  it's  a com- 
mitment which  it  requires  no 
subtle  calculation  to  make.  It 
requires  no  paining  evidence, 
focus-group  endorsement  ar 
other  modem  device  fix:  tell- 
ing politicians  what  to  think 
Its  the  of  universal 

wisdom. 

Hew  it  should  be  paid  for, 
on  the  other  hayirt,  is  a.  differ- 
ent matter.  Here  Labour  is 
more  to.&raH.  to  witchcraft. 
The  question  touches  Immedi- 
ately on  tax  and  spending, 
which  the  leadership  has  de- 
fined as  politically  dangerous; 
Here  the  focus  groups,  small 
groups  of  unrepresentative  cit- 
izens who  are  invited  to  talk  a 
lot,  have  ramfirmpd  all  fhe.po- 


lifical  anxieties  about  image, 
positioning,  headline  Impres- 
sions,' and  exploitation  by  the 
other  side.  On  spending,  there- 
fore, Labour  lives  in  much  the 
sane  world  as  that  described 
by  Dick  Morris,  President 
GUntm’s  pollster  and  strate- 
gist, whose  riveting  memoir 
the  Guardian  is  awrfaifarfng- 
this  week.  The  palling  figures 
seem  to  cancel  out  the  logic  of 
the  stance  on  foe  issue  itself. 

Morris's  book  is  a manipula- 
tor's bible,  put  together  by  a 
man  whose  only  interest  is  in 
power,  and  who  was  indiffer- 
ent to  the  party  on  whose  be- 
half be  operated-  in  1988  he 

worked  for  George  Bush. 
WbenCHnton  came  caRfag  in 
1994,  as  Newt  Gingrich  was  on 
the  verge  of  almost  wiping 
him  out  in  the  midterm;  Con- 
gressional elections,  Morris 
tOt  “the  electric  jab,  the  won- 
derful high”  of  being  sum- 
moned to  the  centre-  They  had 
been  close  before.  Arkansas 


was  foe  first  place  where  he 
had  instructed  the  youthful 
governor  in  his  gut  philoso- 
phy: "Stop  trying  to  gat  elected 

fnrrftiP  right  lia  «flryc. 

“Just  get  elected.”  Now  Clin- 
ton needed  him  again.  • - 

Although  heavers  a “philo- 
sophical” closeness  as  weD, 
Morris's  own  seminal  Idea 
about  politics  had  come  from 
watching  how  big  movies 
were  -promoted.  He’d  been 
mesmerised  to  find  that  the 
makers  of  a new  James  Bond 
or  the  sequel  to  Jaws  would 
hire  a paTiRtpr  “to  summarise 


the  plot  nwri  then  *»sir  people 
whether  they  wanted  to  see 
the  movies”;  using  the  results 
to  change  scenes  and  endings 
accordingly.  Why  not  simi- 
larly “reduce  the  mysterious 
ways  of  politics  to  scientific 
testing  and  evaluation'*,  al- 
ways remembering  never  to 
Spend  a dime  on  any  adver- 
tisement .unless  public  al- 
ready agreed  with  it.  Clinton 
listened.  And  New  Labour  has 
keenly  listened  to  Clinton. 
Philip  Gould,  a key  back-stage 
strategist,  spent  time  with  the 
Clinton  people  in  both  1992 
and  1996.  Now  there’s  talk  of 
George  stepbanopoulos.  Clin- 
ton’s liberal  whiz-kid,  offering 
his  services  to  Tony  Blair. 

The  match  between  these 
two  politicians  of  the  New  Left 
is  glibly  made,  but  the  analy- 
sis has  certain  weaknesses. 
They  are  both  revisionists, 
both  consummate  profession- 
als, both  eager  to  find  a syn- 
thesis that  appeals  to  radicals 
without  frightening  conserva- 
tives, and  to  conservatives 
without  inviting  radical  de- 
spair. Some  of  Clinton's  orga- 
nisational ploys,  like  the  rapid 
rebuttal  unit  be  mobilised 
against  Bush  in  19BP-.  -are 
openly  imitated  In  MUIbank 
Tower,  the  headquarters  of 
Peter  Manddson.  The  suspi- 
cion of  anything  called  an  ide- 
ology is  as  strong  here  as 
there. 

Some  of  the  circumstances, 
however,  are  very  different. 
America  is  a vast  counfry, 
where  the  Interface  between 


electorate  and  would-be  leader 
Is  always  In  danger  of  giMing 
out  of  control.  Both  allegiance 
and  foe  images  that  can  deter- 
mine ^ffpgfain*  have  a vola- 
tile life.  American  voters  are 
WpMy  vulnerable  to  the  rind 
of  manipulations.  Morris 
understands,  at  which,  even 
when  'his  monumental  hubris 
is  dijyywTntad,  he  is  nna  of  foe 
world’s  smoothest  experts. 
Moreover,  be  had  foe  toms  for 
the  job.  He  foams  with  inde- 
cent pleasure  at  too  bottom- 
less budget  he  was  allocated 
for  the  placing  of  attack-ad- 
verts on  radio  and  television, 
which  he  conducted  on  a scale 
that  makes  the  current  Tory 
poster  pnnp»ign  soom  as  min- 
imal as  it -is  emotionally 
dilute. 

Tn  any  yyiw,  thp  rawlrffl 

battle  at  the  edre  of  Morris's 
account  is  not  yet  being  repli- 
cated in  Britain.  He  was 
brought  In.  as  he  eays,  to  stop 
rilinto™  fhlwring  Tia  gbnulri  gpt 

elected  for  the  right  reasons, 
and  to  by-pass  foe  staff  people. 


‘Stop  trying  to 
get  elected  for 
the  right 
reasons/  says 
Dick  Morris.  ‘Just 
get  elected1 


Stephanopoulos  high  among 
them,  who  were  determined  to 
hold  their  candidate  to  his  lib- 
eral beginnings,  in  Hair’s 
case,  that  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
the  problem.  There  are  no 
“liberals”  to  be  displaced.  In 
reshaping  the  power-struc- 
ture of  the  party,  he  has  been 
assisted  by  an  entirely  like- 
minded  coterie  to  do  the  larg- 
est thing  Clinton  never  at- 
tempted. Indeed,  Clinton, 
coming  out  of  a nowhere  state, 
could  never  hope  to  achieve 
that  degree  of  parly  reform,  or 


sustain,  anything  like  a Blafr- 
like  ascendancy  over  the 
vested  interests  expecting  to 
teed  off  the  Democrats. 

So  the  Morris  manual  has 
limited  relevance  for  Britain 


today.  Perhaps  Its  most  inter- 
ested reader  should  be  John 
Major,  since  the  story  it  tells 
is  bow,  by  naked  calculation, 
an  incumbent  with  a good  eco- 
nomic record  was  helped  to 
overcome  the  many  counts 
against  frftn  and  win  a second 
term  which,  a few  months  be- 
fore, seemed  out  of  reach. 

Blair's  need,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  come  later.  Much 
depends  on  the  size  as  well  as 
foe  fact  of  Ms  majority.  With  a 
large  majority,  be  wJR  be  bet- 
ter placed  than  a ITS  president 
could  ever  be  to  act  out  what- 
ever vision  be  has:  less  depen- 
dent on  the  haggling  and  com- 
promise that  is  the  lot  of  any 
occupant  of  tbe  White  House. 
Bui  if  the  majority  is  small 
and  the  old  “liberals”  come 
out  of  foe  cupboard  to  ask 
awkward  questions  of  the  New 
Labour  Leadership,  Morris’s 
prescription  is  exactly  what 
he  might  be  compelled  to  swal- 
low. There  are  signs  of  it  al- 
ready- What  Morris  teaches  is 
hew  tbe  leader  must  rise 
above  foe  party,  and  appeal  to 
a national  constituency  be- 
yond politics:  thus  did  (Hinton 
win  next  week's  second 

Not  that  this  need  be  all  bad. 
As  Morris  insists,  he  sees 
issues  as  the  key  to  polities. 
7rnfljgp-huirifng>  he  says,  de- 
pends first  on  positiontaking- 
He  instances  education.  “You 
cant  go  out  there  and  say  T 
love  children',"  we  hear  him 
instructing  bis  presidential 
student  “Voters  sense  that’s 
baloney.  You  cant  even  say, 
Tm  for  education’.  Voters 
know  you  incur  no  risks  with 
such  a bland  position.  But  if 
you  say,  T want  to  raise  taxes 
to  help  schools’,  then  voters 
can  believe  you  really  care 
about  kids  because  they  can 
see  you're  willing  to  take  the 
beat  to  foemJ 


We’ll  soon  be  buying  our  fill  of  digrtalTV,  just  as  we  buy  out-of-season  kiwi  in  Tesco.  But 
instant  gratification  will  mean  the  end  of  treats  and  of  the  special,  argues  LizForgan 

I want  it.  I want  it  now 


TWO  men  fought  for 
the  last  bunch  of 
spring  onions  at 
3am  on  a December 
morning.  Pale 
women  were  interviewed 
pushing  trolleys  up  the  fro- 
zen-poultry aisle  at  midnight 
Messages  of  alarm  flashed 
across  the  nation.  Was  the 
temple  to  be  desecrated  by 
having  supermarkets  open 
through  tbe  night?  Had  our 
greed  for  spring  onions 
touched  some  new  nadir  of 
materialistic  decadence? 


What  was  happening  to  this 
comfortable,  boring  staple  of 
domestic  life  — shopping  — 
font  it  should  suddenly  gee  up 
to  such  a pace  and  at  such  a 
time?  Christian  clergy,  and 
shopping  consultants,  spoke 
at  greed,  insecurity,  wasteful 
extravagance,  the  breakdown 
of  foe  fry-  The  availability 
of  Brussels  sprouts  threat- 
ened to  become  a moral  issue. 
The  truth  is  simpler.  It  is  all 
the  consequence  of  the  digital 
revolution. 

Even  in  the  old  analogue 
age,  when  sound  and  pictures 
travelled  in  waves,  when 
dock-feces  had  hands  going 
round  and  when  typewriters 
put  words  an  pages  by  whack- 
ing them  with  bits  of  inky 
lead,  supermarkets  and  tele- 
vision were  closer  kin  than 
either  of  them  admitted. 
Supermarket  Shelves  were 
laid  out  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  a TV  schedule — fruit, 
vegand  tbe  season’s  new  fina- 
lly drama  assigned  to  peak 
viewing  on  the  front  shrives, 
delicatessen  in  the  early  eve- 
ning, household  cleaners  in 
down  time  and  booze  at  the 
weekend.  For  a while  there 
was  a fashion  for  scrapping 
on-screen  presenters,  but 
then  the  marketing  people 
discovered  that  personality 
and  a friendly  face  got  audi- 
ences, and  hundreds  of  shelf- 
stackers  were  trained  to  be 
the  helpful  smiling  front  per- 
sons for  tbe  day’s 
entertainment. 

Some  supermarkets,  like 
the  BBC,  went  for  foe  public- 
service  option  — quality 
brands  anrf  a cultural  ambi- 
tion to  stretch  the  taste  of  the 


customers  just  a little  more 
every  year.  Ready-made  In- 
dian meals,  the  occasional 


sun-dried  tomato,  pesto  in 
every  pot  and  the  return  of 
real  bacon  have  gradually 
transformed  tbe  eating  habits 
of  ordinary  British  femilies 
who  30  years  ago  would  never 
have  looked  beyond  processed 
cheese  and  white  sliced.  Lord 
Relth  would  have  been  proud 
of  the  Whole  thing-  Smuggle 
in  the  Verdi  among  tbe  vari- 
ety shows,  the  fromage  frais 
among  the  crisps,  encourage 
people  to  bump  into  things 
they  would  never  have 
thought  of  choosing,  and  sud- 
denly there  is  a nation  of 
opera-lovers  and  farmhouse- 
Cheddar  eaters. 

It  never  worked  entirely 
that  way  of  course,  but  the 
Salnsbnrys,  Tescos  and  Wait- 
roses  of  our  day  have  added  to 
tbe  range  and  quality  of  many 
people’s  lives  in  much  foe 
same  way  as  good  broadcast- 
ing has  done.  Taste,  colour, 
variety  and  good  quality  in 


Elstein  etc,  they  and  all  their 
customers  are  going  to  have 
their  lives  transformed  by  the 
digital  revolution. 

If  we  think  of  digits  at  all, 
we  may  think  of  them  as  just 
a new  way  of  sending  radio 
?>nri  television,  signals  that 
makes  it  possible  to  squeeze 
them  so  small  that  hundreds 
of  channels  become  available 
where  once  there  was  a mere 
handful.  But  the  digital  revo- 
lution, like  the  industrial  rev- 
olution,'. will  transform  not 
just  the  engineering  of  a pro- 
cess or  an  activity.  It  win 
change  our  lives  in  every  cor- 
ner. It  will  change  the 
culture. 

Digital  signals  reduce 
everything  to  a tiny  stream  of 
is  and  Os  whizzing  about,  foe 
ether  conveying  lines, 
colours,  pictures,  words, 
Shakespeare  sonnets,  hit 
songs,  technical  specs,  love 
letters,  football  matches.  Only 
Fools  And  Horses,  bank  state- 
ments — any-  and  everything 
despatched  so  economically 


the  cultural  revolution  em- 
braces everything  — not  least 
our  behaviour  as  customers. 
We  are  gradually  being  edu- 
cated to  expect  the  permanent 
availability  of  whatever  we 
want  irrespective  of  where  it 
comes  from,  what  season  of 
the  year  it  is,  who  rise  wants 
something  different.  The  digi- 
tal revolution  is  tbe  age  of 
individual  needs  instantly 
gratified,  whether  tbe  desire 
is  for  Coronation  Street  or 
spring  onions. 

Here  is  an  issue  which  wQl 
once  again  divide  the  nation 
into  Cavaliers  and  Round- 
heads.  The  Cavaliers  rejoice 
at  the  chance  to  pack  their 
trolleys  full  of  berries  from 
Israel,  melons  from  Kenya 
and  chestnut  stuffing  at  four 
in  the  morning.  Just  a sen- 
sible way  of  doing  the  shop- 
ping without  having  to  kill  to 
reach  the  celery  shelf.  The 
Roundheads,  on  the  other 
hand,  feel  the  old  order  upset, 
things  to  the  wrong  place,  the 
end  of  the  division  of  night 


Can  we  realty  get  24-hour  David  Attenborough,  or  will  it  be 
Attenborough-type  stuff  like  cardboard  Trinidad  mangoes? 


food,  drink.  Information  and 
entertainment  may  not  qual- 
ify as  the  gifts  of  the  spirit, 
but  they  contribute  their  bit 
to  tbe  sum  of  human 
happiness. 

The  big  difference  Is  that 
we  know  all  about  the  people 
who  run  broadcasting  — Alan 
Yentob,  John  Blrt.  David  El- 
stein, Dawn  Airey  and  Janet 
Street-Porter  are  household 
names,  photographed  and  in- 
terviewed in  the  newspapers 
and  the  glossy  magazines 
every  day,  praised,  reviled  or 
questioned  about  their  deci- 
sions made  on  our  behalf.  But 
who  knows  the  name  of  the 
Controller  of  Vegeta  Wes  tor 
Asda  or  the  Sausage  Commis- 
sioner for  Safeways?  These 
are  key  cultural  commissars 
— men  or  women  of  talent, 
distinction  and  power  — but 
anonymous  to  all  but  their 
trade  magazines.  And,  just 
like  Mr  Yentob,  Mr  Birt,  Mr 


that  thousands  of  channels 


can  whizz  simultaneously 
and  choice  becomes  Infinite 


and  everlasting.  No  need  to 
wait  ever  again  for  a letter  to 
plod  down  the  street  on  a 
postman’s  bade  or  fly  physi- 
cally across  foe  world  to  the 
hold  of  an  airliner.  No  need  to 
share  the  spectrum  between 
news  freaks,  soap-opera  en- 
thusiasts, pom  addicts  — 
everyone  can  have  whatever 
they  want.  24  hours  a day. 
Twenty-four  hours  of  natural- 
history  films,  24  hours  of 
Hollywood  movies,  24  hours 
of  cookery,  of  travel,  of  game 
shows.  Much  much  more  of 
everything  you  want.  None  of 
what  you  don't  want.  Now. 

Supermarkets  have  just 
taken  another  step  along  tbe 
road  they  already  share  with 
telly.  The  technology  may 
have  little  or  nothing  Obvi- 
ously to  do  with  what  is  on 
the  shrives  at  Waitrose,  but 


and  day,  of  Sunday  and  the 
rest  of  the  week. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  who 
will  win  this  cultural  confron- 
tation. Pointless  to  delay  in 
wondering  and  wishing.  It  is 
just  the  way  it  is  going  to  be. 
Everything  on  tap.  Twenty- 
four  hours  a day.  Put  your 
hand  out  and  buy  what  you 
need  when  you  need  it.  Watch 
what  you  want  when  you 
want  1L  No  big  deal  No  fUss. 
Soon  it  will  feel  very  odd  to 
think  about  strawberries  as 
things  that  arrive  to  July, 
just  as  Coronation  Street  Is 
no  longer  the  marker  for  7.30 
on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 
We  have  got  used  to  mangoes 
and  kiwi  fruit,  fresh  tuna  and 
sweet  potatoes.  They  are  Just 
going  to  lose  even  that 
remaining  whiff  of  exoticness 
that  still  lingers  about  foem. 

Is  it  a moral  issue?  Proba- 
bly not  But  it  means  the  end 
of  treats,  of  special  things  and 


special  seasons,  of  choice  and 
exceptional  products,  or  tbe 
difference  between  countries, 
continents,  whether  to  foe 
supermarket  or  on  the  telly 
screen.  When  you  had  to  wait 
until  9 o’clock  in  Week  26  for 
David  Attenborough’s  next 
13-parter  or  the  start  of  tbe 
new  series  of  ER,  it  was  an 
event  like  tbe  arrival  of  tbe 
English  asparagus.  Digital 
technology  will  give  you  a 
natural-history  tap  to  turn  on 
whenever  you  fancy  seeing 
gorillas  or  giraffes  on  your 
screen.  There  it  will  be, 
pumping  out  M hours  a day. 
Another  tap  will  give  you 
medical-drama  series.  An- 
other, Coronation  Street  with- 
out end. 

Can  we  really  get  24-hour 
David  Attenborough,  or  will 
it  be  Attenborough-rype  stuff 
like  the  cardboard  mangoes 
that  left  Trinidad  too  soon 
and  too  green  to  taste  like 
anything  but  the  parsnips  we 

now  equate  them  to?  Silly 
questions,  because  the 
answers  will  malm  no  differ- 
ence. The  future  is  digital  and 
tbe  fixture  is  of  more  choice, 
offered  constantly  on  tap.  Or 
so  it  will  seem. 

For  of  course  boundless 
choice  — whether  for  the 
viewpr,  the  listener  or  foe 
consumer  of  groceries  — is  a 
nonsense  idea.  Tbe  possibili- 
ties inherent  to  the  universe 
are  infinite,  and  even  the  mir- 
acles of  digital  compression 
can  only  comprehend  tbe  tini- 
est fraction  of  them.  A choice 
of  200  things  instead  of  two  Is 
an  expansion  of  our  universe, 
but  it  stfll  means  that  some- 
one is  clearing  the  rest  of  that 
universe  out  of  the  way  to  put 
those  200  on  foe  shrives  or  on 
the  electronic  programme 
guide  for  us  to  pick  up.  We 
wfll  still  need  to  keep  an  eye 
on  that  Mr  Yentob.  Mr  Birt 
and  Ms  Street-Porter.  But 
who  is  the  Sausage  Commit 
sloner  for  Waitrose? 


Green-wellies 
time  for 
Blair  & Co 


George  Monbiot 


Liz  Forgan  was  managing 
director,'  BBC  Network  Radio, 
1993-6;  she  has  also  been 
director  of  programmes  at 
Channel  4 and  the  Guardian's 
women's  page  editor 


could  hardly  be  a 
better  time  for  routing 
the  rural-destruction 
lobby.  Tbe  Countryside  Move- 
ment, mouthpiece  of  rapa- 
cious landowners,  seems  to 
have  fallen  out.  with  its 
funders,  just  as  it  has  been 
discredited  by  its  links  to  the 
gun  lobby-  The  release  of  the 
latest  farm-subsidy  figures  — 
and  Mas’s  continued  refusal 
to  release  foe  names  of  the 
beneficiaries  — has  poured 
yet  more  stogie  malt  on  foe 
flaunts  of  public  resentment. 

At  the  Soil  Association’s 
conference  a fortnight  ago, 
supermarket  chains  ex- 
pressed their  determination 
to  buy  organic  food,  bat  la- 
mented the  feet  that  they 
couldn’t  find  It  to  Britain.  The 
trunk-roads  programme  has 
all  but  collapsed,  and  there  is 
deep  public  unhappiness 
about  the  Department  of  the 
Environment’s  unwillingness 
to  reduce  the  impact  at  the 
new  house  building  It  pre- 
dicts. There  has,  tn  other 
words,  never  been  a better 
month  for  Labour  to  start  tak- 
ing sides.  It  even  has  the  op- 
portunity pre-arranged  — on 
January  25,  Robin  Cook  and 
Michael  Meacher  are  address- 
ing a conference  called  A 
Green  Labour  Government? 
Were  they  to  use  the  chance  to 
make  some  sense  of  the  par- 
ty’s rural  policies,  they  would 
find  themselves  clutching  a 
free  ticket  to  the  hearts  of 
Middle  England. 

The  British  countryside  has 
never  retreated  fester  than  to 
the  50  years  since  the  last  time 
a Labour  government  Intro- 
duced sweeping  measures  to 
protect  it  At  the  end  of  the 
second  world  war,  a series  of 
visionary  schemes  — pfen- 
nings footpath  and  national- 
park  legislation  — sought  to 
protect  the  land  that  service- 
men had  been  told  they  were 
fighting  for.  The  laws  have 
survived,  but  the  circum- 
stances they  were  supposed  to 
address  have  Changed  beyond 
all  recognition.  In  1947,  farm- 
ing and  forestry  were  consid- 
ered benign  activities,  com- 
patible with  foe  conservation 
of  a diverse,  intimate,  en- 
grossing countryside.  So  con- 
fident was  foe  government 
that  they  would  continue  to 
enhance,  rather  than  blemish, 
foe  places  that  British  people 
held  In  such  totemic  awe,  that 
it  failed  tn  classify  them  as 
development  at  all,  and  sub- 
jected them  to  no  significant 
restraint 

Since  then,  forming  and  for- 
estry have  begun  to  consume 
all  that  they  once  conserved 
— hedges,  ponds,  meadows, 
ancient  woodlands  and  ar- 
chaeological remains.  Nor  can 


existing  planning  laws  cope 
with  the  threats  posed  by  the 
4.4  million  homes  tbe  DoE 
says  win  have  to  be  bull!  in 
foe  next  20  years  — they  are 
Incapable  of  ensuring  that 
derelict  sites  to  towns  are 
used  first  Traffic  levels  to 
some  parts  of  the  countryside, 
moreover,  are  likely  to  treble 
to  the  next  30  years. 

These  problems  are  noted  in 
Labour’s  position  paper  on 
foe  countryside,  but  its  tenta- 
tive prescriptions  fall  far 
short  of  confronting  them.  It 
proposes  the  designation  of 
Sites  of  Local  Importance,  but 
reproduces  foe  flaws  to  exist- 
ing legislation  by  failing  to 
protect  them  from  forming 
wild  forestry.  Nowhere  does  it 
mention  landowners’  auto- 
matic right  to  blight  tbe  coun- 
tryside with  silos,  concrete 
piggeries  and  monster 
chicken  houses.  Tony  Blair 
says  he  doesn’t  know  how  to 
control  traffic  an  rural  roads 
— perhaps  no  one  has  told 
him  about  the  Road  Traffic 
Reduction  BIOL 
The  Labour  Party  has  mid 
nothing  so' for  about  introduc- 
ing new  pfenning  guidance  to 
ensure  that  derelict  land  in 
cities  is  used  for  affordable 
housing.  Nor  does  it  yet  seem 
prepared-  to  contemplate  foe 
massive  reduction  in  form 
subsidies  which  will  be 
needed  if  organic  forming  is 
to  compete  on  equal  terms. 
Tbe  current  ED  panic  over 
how  US  form  reforms  might 
affect  the  next  round  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
riffs  and  Trade  presents  the 
best  chance  there’s  ever  been. 

LABOUR  can  also  afford 
to  scoff  at  the  opposition. 
The  Country  landown- 
ers’ Association  will  raise  a 
tremendous  fuss,  not  least  be- 
cause bleeding  the  taxpayer 
dry  without  being  identified 
rather  suits  its  members.  At 
foe  moment  it  has  plenty  of 
political  leverage,  but  only  be- 
cause it  is  effectively  the 
aimed  wing  of  the  Tory  Party. 
Labour  appears  to  understand 
this,  as  Its  firmest  countryside 
pledge  so  for  happens  also  to 
be  the  landowners’  principle 
cause  of  apoplectic  gout:  rec- 
ngnft-inh  of  foe  right  to  roam 
on  mountains,  woods  and 
moorland. 

Perhaps  surprisingly,  there 
is  only  one.  rural  issue  which 
seems  seriously  to  divide  foe 
Labour  Party,  and  that,  is 
hunting.  Leave  Country 
Sports  Atone — established  by 
such  Labour-voting  luminar- 
ies as  John  Mortimer  and 
David  Puttnam  — employs  a 
singular  approach  to  rural 
history  to  arrive  at  the  notion 
that  fox-hunting  is  the  hub  of 
rural  life.  But  even  they  dahn 
that  among  their  principal  in- 
terests are  foe  protection  of 
(albeit  idiosyncratic)  rural 
values  and  the  conservation 
of  the  countryside. 

Labour,  to  other  words,  has 
nothing  to  lose  and  plenty  to 
gain  from  pulling  cn  its  wellies 
and  jumping  right  to.  Any- 
thing less  than  a lectnnir  an- 
nouncement to  ll  days' 
would  betray  irresolution  of 
the  most  gratuitous  kind. 


January  Sale 

Ca//  us  today  for 
a warmer,  quieter, 
more  secure  home 

This  January  is  the  perfect  time  to  invest  in  the  best 
Because  you  will  get  an  amazing  30 %*  off  Everest’s 
complete  renge  of  home  improvement  products  - 
windows,  doors,  patio  doors  and  Roofline  products. 

First  Choice  Finance 

If  you  want  finance,  we  can  also  help.  We  offer  an 
unsecured  finance  facility  subject  to  status.  Written 
details  are  available  on  request. 

\fau  only  fit  double  glaring  once, 
so  fit  the  best  - Everest. 

•OH  Em  prfea.  Not  to  ba  used  m conjunction  with  arty  other  often 
uwenmt  “'•counts  apply  to  consarvatorias.  Offer  only  available  at 
ttma  of  quotation. 


Call  Free  0800  010123 

please  quote  reference  JAN780 


j CJ  Bte  to  savo  30%’ off  Everest's  list  price. 

J Home  Tel  No 
■ Address 


I Please  arrange  a free,  no  obligation  quotation. 
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^Barest  House,  FR6EP0ST,  Cuffley,  Herts  EN6  4YA. 
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Litz  Pisk 


Prime  mover  and 
shaker  in  the  arts 


THE  DEATH  of  the 
great  movement 
teacher,  Lite  Pisk,  at 
the  age  of  87,  marks 
the  end  of  an  era,  of 
a theatrical  line  that  went 
back  to  the  artistic  revolution 
of  early  20th-century  Austria 
Litz,  named  after  her 
fetter’s  favourite  book .Alitzia 
in  Wunderland,  was  barn  In 
Vienna.  Her  age  was  always 
something  of  a mystery  — she 
was  happy  to  be  mistaken  for 
being  much  older  than 
was.  She  was  an  Indelible  fig- 
ure, slightly  hunched,  a 
of  grey  hair  pinned  behind  her 
aquiline  head,  long  Mack  prac- 

tice-skirt,  tambour  and  drum- 
stick at  the  ready,  and  ciga- 
rette banging  from  her  mouth, 
the  smoke  chiselling  ever 
more  lines  into  her  inscruta- 
ble face.  She  seemed  to  have 
double  eyelids,  behind  which 
she  would  fix  one  with  a 
down-and-upward  flash  of  the 
eyes  througb  the  haze  of 
smoke.  It  was  only  natural  — 
and  stimulating  — that  she 
spoke  with  a heavy  Viennese 
accent  “Now  my  dahiintot, 


vee  are  going  to  shape  out  ze 
spine”  and  out  would  come 
the  syncopated  dig-a-dig-a- 
dum  on  her  drum. 

Litz  had  studied  painting, 
theatre  design  and  movement 
at  the  Vienna  state  school  of 
arts  and  crafts  and  later 
taught  movement  there.  She 
had  worked  with  Max  Rein- 
hardt and  Bertdtt  Brecht,  be- 
fore fleeing  to  Britain  from  the 
Nazi  Anschluss  in  1938.  She 
started  teaching  movement 
and  painting  at  Partington, 

with  Michael  Chekhov, 
Anton’s  nephew,  before  mov- 
ing to  London  to  teach  at 
Rada. 

During  the  second  world 
war,  she  worked  with  or- 
phaned children  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  from  1946-51 
taught  movement  at  the  leg- 


Jack  Nance 


endary  CHd  Vic  School,  with 
Michel  saint-Denls.  She  then 
took  up  pottery  at  Camber- 
well, and  taught  art  and  move- 
ment at  various  colleges  in- 
cluding Bath  Academy  and 
Cambridge.  In  1957  she  gave 
classes  in  period  dance  at  the 
Mercury  Theatre,  home  of  the 
Ballet  Rambert  School 
Her  first  collaboration  with 

Michael  Elliott,  George  Hall 
and  Richard  Negri  with  the 
RSC  at  Stratford  began  in 
1961,  when  she  choreographed 
the  unforgettable  As  You  Lite 
It  with  Vanessa  Redgrave.  She 
also  worked  on  Hamlet  (Alan 
Badel)  and  Ctymbeline,  again 
with  Redgrave.  In  1962  she  be- 
came movement  adviser  to  El- 
liott’s Old  Vic  company, 
where  her  finest  work  was 
Peer  Gynt  with  Leo  McKern. 


exhibitions  of  her  drawings 
and  pottery. 

One  of  her  beliefs  was  that  if 
one  is  physically  liberated, 
there -is  no  role  that  cannot  be 
assumed.  Her  classes  at  Cen- 
tral were  always  challenging. 
She  could  immerse  us  in  an 
improvised  movement  session 
within  five  minutes  — her 
particular  favourites  being 
the  madhouse  or  the  trolls 
from  Peer  Gym. 

She  would  revel  in  her  ani- 
mal study  classes,  sending  us 
to  London  Zoo  once  a week  for 
a term,  before  displaying  our 
menagerie  of  animals  at  col- 
lege: seals  Sapping,  polar 
hears  diving  through  the  floor, 
baboons  swinging  and 
screeching,  a chameleon  glued 
to  the  spot,  which  defied 

IdwitlfTkirtl  Ion, 


When  Litz  began  to  move,  I saw  in 
her,  alive,  the  amazing  spectrum  of 
history,  philosophy  and  rhythms  from 
the  ancient  Greeks  to  our  times 


In  1964  she  became  head  of 
movement  at  the  Central 
School  of  Speech  and  Drama, 
and  together  with  Gwynneth 
Thurbum,  George  Hall  and  Ci- 
cely Berry,  made  it  the  most 
exciting  drama  school  of  that 
decade.  She  worked  again 
with  Elliott  at  Theatre  69  and. 
its  successor,  the  Royal  Ex- 
change Company.  She  was 
also  the  perfect  choice  to  do  all 
the  movement  for  Karel 
Reisz's  film  Isadora,  again 
with  her  friend  Vanessa 
Redgrave. 

She  published  an  almost  de- 
finitive book  on  movement 
(allowing  for  some  idiosyn- 
cratic English  phraseology). 

The  Actor  and  His  Body  (1975), 
and  more  recently  there  were 


Eraserhead’s 

human  heart 


DRAMATICALLY 
ghoulish  chord 
flashes  across  the 
as  we  see 
the  monstrous,  alien  “baby" 
thing,  shiny  with  sweat  and 
covered  in  pustules.  Cut  to  its 
fether,  Hairy,  his  electrified 
bouffant  hairdo  on  end  with 

alarm.  Half  in  hOTTOT,  half  in 
tenderness,  he  furrows  his 
brow  quizzically  and  mutters: 
"My ...  you  reaDy  are  flU" 

This  moment  from  Eraser- 
head  (1977)  is  file  quintessen- 
tial David  Lynch  scene,  a mix- 
ture of  other-worldly  horror, 
comic  bathos  and  old-fash- 
ioned American  domesticity. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
how  the  scene  could  have 
worked  without  the  comic 
timing  and  weirdly  babyish 
presence  of  Jack  Nance,  who 
has  died  aged  S3,  shortly  after 
incurring  a blow  to  the  head 
in  an  argument  in  his  local 
doughnut  shop. 

As  the  charmingly  abject 
Henry,  a nightmare-ridden 
bachelor  living  In  an  Indus- 
trial wasteland,  Nance  gave  a 
human  centre  to  what  seemed 
at  times  a deeply  Inhuman 
film.  Henry  was  a memorably 
strange  creation,  with  his 
twitchy  anxiety,  malleable  fea- 
tures and  ffl-fltUng  suit  — one 
critic  compared  him  to  Jack 
Lemmon,  while  Cahiers  du 
Cinema  noted  a resemblance 
to  Sergei  Elsenstein. 

But  there  was  probably  just 
as  much  of  David  Lynch  In 
Henry:  during  shooting  by  ail 
accounts,  Nance  picked  up 
Lynch’s  habit  of  muttering  to 
himspff 

Nance  described  himself  as 


a “Boston  Irish  Catholic  Yan- 
kee transplanted  to  Texas”. 
Raised  in  Dallas,  where  he 
began  his  acting  career  on 
stage,  he  then  moved  to  Pasa- 
dena and  San  Francisco, 
chalking  up  roles  in  Shake- 
speare, Albee,  Genet  and 
Brecht  His  early  film  credits 
include  appearances  in  hot- 
rod exportation  movies  and  as 
a bit-part  hippie  in  a 1970  Ja- 
son Robards  film  Fools. 

He  found  his  way  into  Era- 
serhead  in  typically  bizarre 
circumstances.  If  his  own 
story  is  to  be  believed.  Nance 
had  an  unsuccessful  first 
meeting' with  Lynch,  but  on 
leaving,  noticed  a Volkswagen 
in  the  car  park  with  a home- 
made wooden  rack  attach- 
ment on  top.  “Boy,  whoever 
built  that  thing  must  be  on  the 
ban,”  he  remarked.  “Thank 
you.  Jack.”  Lynch  replied.  “I 
did  that  and  you're  hired.” 

Braserhead  struck  a particu- 
lar chord  with  Nance  because 
one  of  its  more  surreal  scenes 
reminded  him  of  a hallucina- 
tion he  had  suffered  when  HI 
in  a hotel  roam  In  Great  Bend, 
Kansas.  It  was  a slow  and 
painful  film  to  make,  talcing 
five  years  to  complete.  Nance 
was  obliged  to  keep  Henry's 
gravity-defying  pompadour  in 
condition  for  years  on  end, 
which  meant  wearing  a hat 
for  much  of  the  time.  The 
hairdo  was  maintained  by  his 
wife  Catherine  CouLson,  a 
crew  member  on  the  mm  who 
was  later  cast  as  the  Log  Lady 
in  Lynch’s  Twin  Peaks  televi- 
sion series.  Nance  would  wear 

Henry’s  slippers  at  home  after 
shooting,  and  he  and  Coulson 


Litz  was  adored.1  She  was  a 
goddess  to  all  actor*,  because 
she  could  transform  anyone 
physically.  Her  annual  lecture 
on  the  history  of  dance  was  a 
wonder  to  behold,  opening 
with  sombre,  strange,  Egyp- 
tian profiled  steps,  through 
stately  pa  vanes  and  springing 
bourees,  to  the  frenetic 
Charleston  and  hip-twirling 
twist  When  she  played  the 
man,  in  a flash  she  picked  up 
the  hem  of  her  practice-skirt, 
tucked  it  into  her  waist  and 
there  she  was  In  baggy  pants. 

Her  eccentricity  was  pro- 
foundly .motivated.  Those  of 
us  who  knew  her.  will  never 
forget  her  instruction  to 
“Shimmy,  ifahlin^  shimmy!  ** 
Another  time  she  informed  us: 


“Today  my  dahlinks.  vee  are 
going  to  learn  to  fly”  After 
our  sardonic  sniggers  had  sub- 
sided, she  told  us  that  when 
she  was  a litfla  gin  her 
mother  had  risen  from  the 
breakfast-table,  opened  the 
French  windows,  spread  her 
wings,  jumped,  and  flown 
down  the  garden. 

She  explained  that  as  soon 
as  you  jump  off  the  earth  or 
the  floor,  you  -are  free  for  a 
split  second,  and  you  “exist  in 
the  air”.  Like  many  of  her  dis- 
ciples. I have  endeavoured  to 
"exist  in  the  air”  every  day.  I 
am  certain  that  Lite's  spirit  is 
existing  in  the  air  at  this  mo- 
ment, as  well  as  exhorting  the 
angels  to  shimmy  and  shake 
out  their  spines. 


Nfcfcofau  Grace 

Vanessa  Redgrave  writes  I 

bought  Litz  Fisk's  book  The 
Actor  and  His  Body  for  three 
of  my  dearest  friends  this 
Christmas.  I began  to  read  it 
again  in  the  new  year.  I read 
the  fax  from  the  Guardian 
telling  me  she  had  died  just 
before  our  Antony  and  Cleopa- 
tra physical  warm-up  In  the 
Public  Theatre  here  in  New 
York.  Our  coach  had  run  late 
so  I began  the  exercises 
remembering  Litz  in  my 
mind,  heart  and  whole  body. 

I first  met  Lttzie  25  years 
ago  when  she  choreographed 
Michael  Elliott's  As  You  Lite 
It,  working  with  us  and  her 
close  colleague,  George  Hall, 
building  the  thoughts  and  the 
rhythms  to  create  the  Epltha- 
1am ium  dance  at  the  end.  Utz, 
the  daughter  of  a cultured  Vi- 
ennese, studied  dance  with 
one  of  Isadora  Duncan’s  pu- 
pils. She  wanted  to  go  to  arts 
school;  her  parents  forbade 
this,  so  she  stole  into  classes 
without  their  knowledge. 
When  the  Nazis  occupied  Aus- 
tria. she  was  (me  of  the  few 


Jack  Nance. ..  a ‘Boston  Irish  Catholic  Yankee  trans- 
planted to  Texas’  who  perked  up  even  the  dullest  Sick 


lent  much  of  their  living-room 
furniture  to  the  film. 

Nance  wait  on  to  appear  in 
most  of  Lynch's  films,  includ- 
ing Dune  (1984),  Wild  at  Heart 
(1990)  and  the  forthcoming 
Lost  Highway.  He  was  espe- 
cially striking  as  a demented 
member  of  Dennis  Hopper’s 
entourage  in  Blue  Velvet 
(1986),  and  also  played  a regu- 
lar role  as  a perturbed,  avun- 
cular good  guy  in  Twin  Peaks. 
He  was  notoriously  casual 
about  working.  Lynch  said, 
■‘He’s  a strange  guy  and 
doesn’t  go  out  looking  for 
work.  If  you  wanted  him  for  a 
film,  you'd  have  to  go  get  him 
and  dust  him  off.” 

He  also  had  pmafl  parts  in 
several  other  films  — most 
prominently  in  Wim  Wen- 
ders's Hi-feted  Hammett  (1982), 
as  a memorably  creepy  under- 
world small-timer,  in  Barbet 
Schroeder’s  Barfly  (1987);  and 
in  two  films  for  Dennis  Hop- 
per, the  gang  war  film  Colors 
(1968)  and  the  neo-noir  The 
Hot  Spot  (1990).  Nance  also 
clocked  up  numerous  roles  in 


less  fflostrioos  pulp  produc- 
tions like  Ghoulies  (1984)  and 
toe  remade  The  Blob  (1988). 
He  was  seen  last  year  by  a 
handful  of  British  viewers  in  a 
Hulk  Hogan  children's  film. 
The  Secret  Agent  Club,  which 
used  him  as  an  eye-rolling 
mad  scientist  — the  sort  of 
cartoonish  role  he  could  play 
to  order. 

Although  most  of  his  ap- 
pearances were  variants  on 
Henry’s  nervy'  personality, 
over  the  years  his  playing  got 
broader  and  acquired  an  odd 
gravitas  — partly  to  do  with 
the  feet  that  Nance  seemed  to 
age  unusually  fest  It  was  the 
Eraserhead  connection  that 
made  you  pay  attention  each 
time  you  saw  him,  but  even 
without  this,  Nance  had  a sin- 
gular presence  that  made  even 
the  dullest  straight-to- video 
fl  icks  perk  up  when  be  was  on 
screen. 


I Letters 


Litz  Pisk ...  worked  with  Max  Reinhardt  and  Brecht  before  fleetngto  Britainnavem  smjmjbw 


who  obtained  a visa  to  Eng- 
land. and  at.  first  she  earned 
her  living  as  a cartoonist.  I 
remember  so  well  the  day  she 
told  me  of  a project  she  gave 
her  students.  They  were  to 
seek  and  create  a coinage  of  100 

reds,  leaves,  plants,  stones  and 
fabrics.  The  notion  of  this 
amazed  me.  I had  never  even 
conceived  that  there  existed  at 
least  100  different  reds. 

In  1967.  we  spent  weeks 
together  preparing  the  dances 
for  the  film,  Isadora.  When 
Litz  drew  up  her  skirt  be- 
tween her  legs  and  began  to 
move,  with  or  without  her 
drum.  I saw  in  her,  alive,  the 
amazing  spectrum  of  history. 


philosophy  and  rhythms  from 
toe  ancient  Greeks  to  the 
Renaissance  and  to  our  times. 

She  inherited  and  transmit- 
ted toe  katharsts:  toe  coming 
together  and  the  mutual 
release  tout  men  and  women 
all  seek;  and  can  find.  Forever 
and  forever,  Lite,  thank  you. 


Ituraofi  writ—  Litz 
restarted  work  at  her  “draw- 
ing-table” whenever  she 
could.  My  husband,  Philip 
Rawson,  was  able  to  help  get 

an  exhibition  gf  her  drawings 

at  toe  New  Art  Centre,  Sloane 
Street.  At  toe  opening,  it  was 
hard  to  keep  op  with  the  red 
“sold”  labels. 


For  many  years,  Litz  had 
lived  in  her  cottage  in  Corn- 
wall. “The  remoteness,  the 
wildness  of  the  surrounding 
country  is  much  to  my  lik- 
ing,” she  wrote  to  - me.  A 
scramble  up  from  the  cottage 
led  to  a MU  fort  and  . standing 
stones.  Some  of  these 
rocks  bad  tumbled  down  and 
came  to  rest  in  her  garden. 
The  seeds  that  -Utz  sowed 
flowered  for  and  wide  and  we 
visit  there  the  Inscape  of 
dance,  that  same  inscape  that 
Is  the  true  land  of  the  arts. 


litz  Pisk,  movement  teacher, 
bom  October  22, 1009;  died 
January  6, 1997 


Jonathan  Romney 


Jack  Nance,  actor,  bom  1943; 
died  December  30, 1996 


Duncan  Wood 


Comedy  commissar 


ONCAN  WOOD. who 
-has  died  aged  71,  wps 
^ " responsible  for  bring- 
ing Hancock's  Half 
Hour,  Steptoe  and  Son  and  Ris- 
ing Damp  to  - British  televi- 
sion. Throughout  the  1980s 
and  1970s  he  worked  as  a pro- 
ducer and  director  fix'  light 
entertainment  and  comedy 
both  for  the  BBC  and  York- 
shire Television  on  same  af 
the  leading  comedy  pro- 
grammes of  toe  time. 

Born  in  Bristol,  Wood 
played  trumpet  in  various 
West  Country  combos  until  he 
joined  BBC  Radio,  as  a 
trainee,  in  Bristol  in  1941. 
After  serving  in  toe  Tank 
Corps,  he  rejoined  the  BBC  in 
Bristol  as  a director  of  Light 
Tgntgrtammgnt  Outside  Bmad- 
casts  tn  the  west  region  in 
1945. 

Joining  BBC  television  In 
1955  as  a trainee  director,  he 
became  one  of  the  leading  pro- 
ducer/directors of  BBC 
comedy  with  credits  that  in- 
cluded Hancock,  Steptoe  and. 
Son.  and  The  Frankie  Howard 
Show,  all  three  series  written 
by  Ray  Gallon  and  Alan  Simp- 
son. He  also  produced  The 
World  of  Beachcomber.  I 
adapted  it  from  the  Beach- 
comber ftohmm  in  toe  Daily 
Express  and  it  starred  Spike 
Milligan,  Patricia  Hayes, 


Birthdays 


Giulio  AndreottL,  former 
prime  minister  of  Italy,  78; 
Prof  Sir  Melville  Amott, 
cardiologist,  88:  Peter  Bark- 
worth.  actor,  68;  Carol  Bel- 
lamy, ' executive  director, 
Uhicet  55,  Sydney  Bid  well, 
former  Labour  MP,  80;  Kch- 


Clive  Dunn,  and  as  a special 
guest.  Sir  Michael  Redgrave. 

As.  a producer,  he  would 
read  - a script  and  then  go 
through  it  with  me  noting 
“like  that”,  “that’s  rubbish", 
“that’s  brilliant”,  “who  wrote 
that  you  or  Beachcomber,  be- 
cause it’s  bloody  awful”,  “the 
rest  of  the  script  is  OKI”  I 
would  then  go  away  and  fix 
toe  hits  he  didn't  like;  once  be 
had  OK’d  a script  he  never 
allowed  the  actors  to  change 
it,  which  gave  Mm  a god-fike 
status  to  the  scriptwriters  who 
worked  for  him. 

He  even  tamed  Spike  Milli- 
gan, who  would  sullenly  do 
what  was  asked  of  him  and 
then  go  back  to  his  office  and 
send  long,  abusive  telegrams- 
Duncan’s  reaction  was  to 
laugh  and  press  on.  Wood  was 
ai<tf\  a skflftd  technical  direc- 
tor, achieving  effects  few 
could  match. 

In  1973,  when  controller  c£ 
BBGL  Paul  Fax  left  to  become 
managing  director  of  York- 
shire Television,  he  took  Dun- 
can, by  then  head  of  comedy 
BBC  Television,  with  him  to 
create  a light  entertainment 
department,  which  in  tune  be- 
came a powerful  force  with 
such  offerings  as  Rising 
Damp,  Duty  Free,  and  in  the 
variety  area,  33-1. 

His  private  life  was  for  from 


ard  Briers,  actor,  63;  Caro- 
line Burton,  investment  di- 
rector, Guardian  Royal  Ex- 
change, 47;  Faye  Dunaway, 
actress,  56;  Maixut  Gielgud, 
VmTipHnn  and  artistic  direc- 
tor, 52;  Sir  Martin  Holdgate, 
president.  Zoological  Society 
of  Loudon,  66;  Jack  Jones, 
singer,  59;  Rear  A dm  Jer- 
emy Larkin,  Falklands  com- 


tranquil  as  he  was  more  in 
love  with. a set,  of  golf  clubs 
and 'a  battle  or:  iwo  of  Rioja 
than  any  of  toe  women  who 
from  tone  to  time  shared  his 
life.  He  was  a handsome,  char- 
ismatic man,  who,  when  he 
chose  to  use  it,  had  consider- 
able charm.  He  was  intensely 
loyal  to  the  people  who 
worked  for  him  and  those  for 
whom  he  worked.  His  secre- 
tary of  long  standing,  Liz 
Cranston,  was  devoted  to  him. 

I came  to  like  and  admire 
him  in  spite  of  the  feet  that  he 
would  always  insist  on  telling 
the  latest  joke  — presumably 
picked  up  at  his  golf  (dub. 

As  a producer,  drinking 
companion  (he  knew  every  ta- 
pas  bar  in  MarbeHa)  and 
sportsman,  either  with  a 
snooker  cue  or  five-iron,  he 
had  few  equals.  Bad  health 
caught  up  with  him  in  the 
mid-1980s  and  he  retired  in 
1984,  refusing  all  offers  of  fur- 
ther work.  He  became  some- 
thing of  a recluse  but  those 
who  knew  him  will  remember 
the  good  humour  and  profes- 
sional skill  of  one  of  tedevl- 
sion’s  unsung  heroes. 


Barry  Took 


Duncan  Wood,  television  director 
and  producer,  born  March  24, 
1925;  died  January  11, 1997 


mander,  58;  Warren  Mitch- 
ell, actor,  '71;  Trevor  Nunn, 
theatre  director,  57;  Caterina 
Valente,  guitarist  and  singer, 
66;  Kenny  Wheeler,  jazz 
trumpeter,  composer,  67;  Ha- 
zel Williamson,  QC,  crown 
court  recorder,  50;  Sir  John 
Woodcock,  prison  breaks  in- 
vestigator, former  HM  Chief 
Inspector  of  Constabulary,  65 


James  Dickens  writes:  Chris- 
topher Mayhew 

January  9)  resigned 
Minister  in  February  ^ 

«£sTthe  Prime  MUus»L- 

Harold  Wilson. 
fence  Secretary,  Dena  HWJg 
persisted  in  the  belief  ttatthe 
nhHedKtngdom  shouM 
have  a world  role  with  a su 
stantial  military  presence 
l&S  of  Suez  within  a defeat* 

sssawss? 

VA™*'** 

SWASS 

and  much  too  big  if  we  did 
not  His  resignation  s^ 
merit  was  an  Otwef 
detailed  critique  of  def^f® 
policy  in  which  he  called  for  a 
phased  withdrawal  from  east 
of  Suez  by  the  early  197® 
with  a reduced  defence  bud- 
get of  around  £1,800  nuHion. 

Mayhew  was  not  alone  tn 
bolding  these  views-Thcy 
had  long  been  urged  by  the 
left  and  the  centre-left  in  the 
Labour  Party.  What  was  sig- 
nificant about  Mayhew  s 
stand  was  that  he  came  to  toe 

argument  with  impeccable 

credentials  as  a Labour  right- 
winger and  a former  defence 
minister.  His  resignation  was 
a brave  thing  to  do  and  it 
provoked  a great  deal  of  criti- 
cism of  Mayhew  from  his 

erstwhile  colleagues  in  gov- 
ernment and  from  loyalists 
on  the  backbenches. 

Out  of  office.  Mayhew  ac- 
tively campaigned  with  a 
number  of  members,  includ- 
ing newly-elected  members 
like  myself  for  a change  in 
defence  policy.  His  views 
were  supported  by  the  1966 
party  conference  (against  the 
platform).  When  this  confer- 
ence decision  was  ignored,  a 
sustained  attack  was 
mounted  on  the  1967  defence 
estimates  by  abroad  coalition 
in  the  parliamentary  Labour 
Party  ranging  from  Mayhew 
to  Michael  Foot 

Although  this  was  not  suc- 
cessful, there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  had  a significant 
influence  in  finally  forcing 
the  Wilson  government  to  an- 
nounce the  abandonment  of 
the  east  of  Suez  policy  (from 
1975)  in  the  immediate  after- 
math  of  the  devaluation  cri- 
sis. Like  a number  of  other 
decisions,  this  one  came  too 
late  to  provide  any  financial 
benefits  to  the  Labour  govern- 
ment But  that  is  another 
story. 

James  Dickens  was  Labour 
MP  for  West  Lewisham  be- 
tween 1966  and  1970.  An  error 
in  the  editing  of  Andrew 
Roth's  obituary  of  Lord  May- 
hew meant  that  the  wrong 
reasons  for  his  resignation 
were  given.  Apologies  to  all 
concerned. 

Fred  Lee  writes:  In  his  obitu- 
ary of  Burton  Lane  (January 
8),  Patrick  O’Connor  omitted 
mention  of  that  very  fine 
song,  How  About  You,  written 
in  collaboration  with  Arthur 
Freed,  who  has  also  recently 
died. 


Death  Notices 

ASHMORE,  am  Wire*  Amta.  Paacefully 
on  January  10  1097.  Ttw  beloved  wife  ot 
the  iota  WllUam  Henry  Ashmore,  dearly 
loved  anil  at  Janice  end  Graham,  and 
great  aunt  of  Aims  and  Robert  Funeral 
service  at  The  Manchester  Crematorium  on 
Frtdey  January  17  at  3.33pm.  No  Mowers 
end  no  mwxrflna  please,  all  enquires  to 
Messrs  Ashton  Brookes  Funeral  Directors. 
Church  St,  Altrincham.  Cheshire.  Tot  0W 
088  7816. 

CASTLE,  Bmce.  ol  Bumtwood  Lane. 
WandsworUi  Common,  on  list  January 
1997  aged  80.  Loving  and  much  loved  hus- 
band a Dorothy  and  lamer  to  Jkn  end  Tom. 
Privets  funeral. 

OAPHAM  Mary  nie  Wrtaht  on  USh  Janu- 
ary.  peacefully  et  Norton  Priory  near  CWch- 
ratorjjadty mftsad  by  Men  da  and  tamlly. 
Cremation  23rd  January  at  iun  o'clock  in 
CMchestar.  Family  Rowers  only,  donettons 
to i Banslow  Musical  Trust  HRchln.  Herts 
5Q4  9RB.  Memorial  sendee  to  be  held  In 
Bristol  rater. 


. . — (n*a  Massey).  | 

rnsrty  Swarfartck)  Bmanta  or  Didst* 
Mansveamr.  Dear  atefer  ol  PeuUne.  V 
nora  (Decaamd).  and  Ben  and  auntie  s 
n«ee.  Anna  and  Jane  and  E 
tondries.  <fl«d  peacefully,  fortified  by 
rttoeol ** Holy  Mochor  Church  in  hoop 

® Cemerines  Church.  School  Lsne.  D 
{E nr-.*  tWUJ"  Wwtoesday  13th  jams 
Requiem  Man  on  Thtrafey  el  12  nc 
g-goqcrrftMd  at  Manchester  Cram 
rhim.  May  st»  Real  In  Peace.  No  Dow 
P-^*&Son. 

j?*®*®**  Beloved  husband 

d tote  Wneas  bravely  borne, 
wtoeed  by  alt  Ms  trie 

■no  rwmnrc*. 


Birthdays 


TBiny  JONES,  Is  40  today.  Happy 
day  from  leobel  and  Eteri  tfettSTW. 
you. 

9am  end  Bpm  MtxvFn. 


Jackdaw 


Feet  first 

FRED  FOREST,  a creator,  a 
visionary,  a professor  at  the 
University  ofNiee  Sophia- 
Antipolis,  holder  of  the  Chair 
of  Communication.  Since . 
1969,  Fred  Forest  has  been 
participating  in  lots  of  differ- 
ent art  shows  and  exhibitions 
ail  over  the  world.  His  nu- 
merousrand  various  kinds  of 
creative  works  involve  all 
types  of  high-technology 
media.  The  originality  of 
Fred's  work  lies  in  his  unique 
way  of  involving  the  general 
public  in  a communicative 


borders  with  ex-Yugoslavia, 
purchasing  an  artistic  M2  ter- 


ritory. With  his  unwavering 
determination  to  take  up  the 
toughest  challenge  of  open- 
ing op  new  horizons  to  toe . 
public,  Fred  explores  new 
areas  unbinding  the  mind  of 
all  its  restrictions.  With  toe 
digital  universal  foot  project, . 
Fred  pushes  boundaries  even 
further.  The  symbolically  po- 
tent image  of  everybody's 
right  foot,  is  not  just  one 
single  step  further;  It  virtu- 
ally means  a giant’s  stride 
forward  into  toe  upcoming 
third  millenary.  Ataphflo- 
sophical  level,  it  is  an  encour- 
agement through  an  innova- 
tive artistic  mode  of 
expression  to  get  the  whole 
world  to  unite  and  share  a 
unique  feeling  of  commu- 
nion. To  accept  the  distur- 
bance that  goes  with  Change. 
To  discover  a new  dimension 


routine,  the  destabilisation 
and  discomfort  of  a territory 
where  being  different  only 
makes  sense.  This  is  part  of 
Fred's  extraordinary  involv- 

on  tiL  heels.  Do 
not  get  cold  feet  nor  should 
you  walk  on  tiptoe.  In  order  to 


put  your  foot  forward,  put 
down  your  right  foot  Let 
yourself  be  swept  off  your 
feet  by  this  unique  experi- 
ence. You  just  need  to  start  on 
the  right  foot  and  you  will  not 
put  afoot  wrong.  Now  on 
your  feet  for  a global  step  for- 
ward. Step  in  on  your  piece  of 
Cyberterritories  by  sending 
toe  print  of  your  right  foot 
according  to  the  following  in- 
struction: Place  your  whole 
right  foot  on  a sheet  of  A4 
paper  after  taking  off  your 
right  shoe  and  sock.  Draw  a 
dose  contouring  line  of  your 
foot  Indicate  your  name,  city 
andcountry  of  residence, 
your  shoe  size  and  your  gen- 
der. From  these  data  red  For- 
est will  realise  the  digital  uni- 
versalfoot 

A step  In  the  right  direction  ftp- 
modem  art?  Advertised  on  the 
internet  at  wmojnonacQ.mcJ 
exhib /territories.  Thanks  to 
Martin  Price. 

Star  facts 

1.  NICE  Nolte,  William  Katt 
and  Burt  Reynolds  were  all 
considered  for  the  part  of 
Han  Solo. 

2-  Harrison  Ford*  a profes- 


sional carpenter,  was  planing 
toe  doors  afLucas’  office 
when  he  was  offered  the  job. 

3.  R2-D2  is  editor’s  shorthand 
for  Role  2,  Dialogue  2.  ~ 

4.  The  name  C-8PO  comes 
from  a map  of  San  Rafael, 

George  Lucas's  hometown  in 
California.  At  reference  C3 
there’s  a post  office.  . 

5.  George  Lucas  successfully 
sued  the  Strategic  Defensive 
Initiative  supporters  group 
for  using  the  Star  Wars  name. 

6.  Kenny  Baker  plastered  the 
inside  of  the  R2-D2  dome  with 
Playboy  cuttings  to  keep  him-, 
self  amused  in.  between  takes.' 

7.  The  lasergun. sounds  were 

produced  by  bittinga  wire 
fence  with  a stick. 

8.  The  lights  on  Darth 
Vader’sbreastplate  are  slot 
machine  buttons. 

9.  Rather  than  building  costly 
miniatures  for  filming  toe 
The  Empire  Strikes  Bade,  Lu- 
cas used  Airfixtnodels  from 
the  first  film.  - 

10.  In  the  original  script  Han 
Solo  wasa  green-gflled  alien 
andLukeSkywalkerwasa  . 

girL  • 

Neon  magazine  gives  some 
randomfixtoUlsJromthoStar 

Wars  Multioerse. 


Creepy  eyre 

THE  LAST  thing!  expected 
when  I had  surgery  on  my  • 
breasts  was  that  they’d  use 
leeches.”  says  Joanna,  32. 
“The  idea  of  black,  wriggling 
vmrmlilrtotiiTng'Cifltrfringmy 
blood  revolted  me-  Especially 
as  they  were  going  to  put 
them  somewhere  so  sensi- 
tive. It  seemed  a very  primi- 
tive thing  todo  inahaspitaL 
But  thou  the  doctors  told  me 
that,  if  they  didn't  use  toe 
leeches,  I couldlose  my  nip- 
ples. So  I just  took  a deep 

breath  and  went  for  it”  Joan- 
na's nipples  were  saved. 


eager  bloodsuckers  to  re- 
attach a boy's  severed  ear  in 
1985.  leeches  have  been  creep- 
ing tack  into  British  medical 


life  and.  now,  they  are  rou- 
tinely used  in  hospitals  all 
acres* the  country. 

The  maggot  has  also  made 
■a  reappearance  in  the  world 
of  medicine.  Usually  found 
wriggling  on  the  end  of  the 
nation’s  fishing  rods  this 
unglamorous  larva  now  has 
an  increasingly  important 


role  to  play  in  modern  wound 
management.  Medical  his- 
tory may  be  rife  with  lurid 
tales  afhungry  maggots 


gangrenous  limbs  but, 
as  it  may  be  to  put  aside  our 
distaste  for  a creature  most 
commonly  associated  with 
death  and  putrefaction,  using 
maggots  makea  medical 
sense;  the  speed  and  effi- 
ciency with  which  they  clear 
up  infected  tissue  is  startling 


leeches  and  scream . Zest 


Mr  Kenneth  Graham,  senior 

registrar  in  plastic  surgery  at 
Dundee  Royal  Infirmary, 


heal  long-term  leg  ulcers  and 
found  they  can  achieve 
results  in  days  that  conven- 
tional treatment  would  often 
struggle  to  match  in  months. 
In  one  case,  an  83-year-old 
man  with  severe  leg  ulcers 
was  saved  from  amputation:  a 
sealed-bandage  containing 
about 200  maggots  was  ap- 
plied to  his  wound  and 
removed  by  suction  three 
days  later. 

Zest  magazine  on  the  return  of 
the  bloodsuckers. 

Overtipping 

NEXT-ecuiive:  Premature 
ageing  syndrome  typically 
caused  by  gaining  a place  on 
the  Graduate  Training  Pro- 
gramme  at  an  fineg  company . 
Overlapping;  After  early  90s 
under  employment,  this  Is  the 
late  90s  over-employment, 
whereby  people  opt  for  several 
overlapping  jobs  (typically  in 
toe  media  or  IT)  in  the  place  of 
one  career.  “I  run  a dub, 
wntefor  Smash  Hits  and 
copywrite.” 


Underlapping:  Same  as 
above  without  getting  paid. 
PnManrier-Ism:  A system 
for  naming  products  whereby 
toe  more  mundane  toe  Item, 
toe  more  grandiose  toe  name 
it  receives.  Typically  used  for 
canteens  of  cutlery,  plate  sets 
and  floral  patterns. 
De-narration;  Douglas  Cou- 
pkmd’s  term  about  the  way 
people  in  toe  1990s  have  be- 
come de-narrated  because 
tbay  have  no  stories  of  their 
own,  only  information  over- 
lcwd  with  MTV.Sky  News  and 
Richard  and  Judy.  “I  feel  so 
de-narrated  since  the  Simp, 
sons  started  on  BBCi”, 

Status-denial:  An  attempt  to 
break  down  social  barriers  bv 
denying  social  or  economic 

status  ."I  put  on  a scouse  ac- 
cent to  try  and  chat  up  this 

barmaid. 

Verve  magazine  keeps  us  lin- 
guistkally  connected. 

Jackdaw  wards  jewels.  E-mail 

jackdamguardian.co.uk- 

0171-713  4366;  Jackdaw.  The 
Guardian.  ltOFarringdon 
Road,  London  ECiR  ser. 

Emily  Sheffield 
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Numbered . . . Tokyo  traders  show  exhaustion  after  the  Nikkei  share  Index  shimped  then  soared  over  a 1,000-point  range  to  close  up  815.14  at  18,118.79 


PHOTOGRAPH:  BOKO  SUGITA 


Stores  make  plea  to  Clarke 


Sarah  Ryto 


Chancellor  Ken- 
neth Clarke  is 
today  urged  by 
retailers  to  leave 
interest  rates  an 
hold  as  the  latest  snapshot  of 
sales  activity  shows  spending 
in  the  shops  slowing  down 
over  Christmas. 

Mr  Clarke  wQl  he  heartened 
by  the  latest  official  survey  of 
prices  in  the  manufacturing 
sector,  showing  sharply  fall- 
ing costs  to  producers  and 
weak  factory  gate  Inflation. 

The  evidence  of  benign 
price  pressures  win  help  tbs 
Chancellor  resist  the  Bank  of 
England's  arguments  that  a 
rise  In  base  rates  is  needed  to 
keep  Inflation  under  control 
when  he  meets  the  governor, 
Eddie  George,  tomorrow 
afternoon. 

According  to  the  Retail 
Consortium,  December  was  a 
"nail-biting"  time  as  the 
month  got  off  to  a poor  start 
It  only  picked  up  In  the  days 
before  Christmas,  and  the 
sales  began  well  — but  the 
consortium  rejected  the  possi- 
bility of  a 1980s-style  boom. 
Although  the  value  of  sales  in 
December  was  4 per  cent 
higher  than  a year  ago,  the 
growth  rate  was  slower  than 
in  the  two  previous  months: 

The  underlying  rate  of  in- 
crease, based  on  a three- 
month  comparison,  was 
dower  at  5 per  cent  than  In 
the  previous  two  quarters. 

Andrew  Higglnson,  chair- 
man of  the  BRC  economic  af- 
fairs committee,  said:  ‘‘There 


Last-minute 
dash  saved 
Christmas 
for shops 


Usa  Buckingham 


THE  picture  of  patchy 
Christmas  sales  was 
underlined  yesterday  by 
the  latest  clutch  of  trading 
statements  which  revealed 
that  Hie  high  street  was  res- 
cued.by-.^  Isst-minpte  rush 
of  shoppers. 

Boots  — whose  chemists 
business  reported  Hke-Car- 
Dke  sales  growth  of  5.1  per 
cent  but  which  suffered  a S 
per  cent  drop  at  transport 
accessories  chain  Halfords 
—said  that,  aftera  slow  De- 
cember, business  had 
picked  up  In  the  last  few 
days  before  Christinas  and 
this  had  continued  into  the 
new  year. 

Helped  by  the  stronger 
housing  market,  the  com- 
pany’s DIY  operation.  Do  It 
All.  produced  Uke-for-Hhe 
sales  growth  of  7.3  per  cent. 

Fashion  chain.  Next, 
managed  to  Increase  its 
sales  by  14  per  cent  In  the 
half  year,  to  January.  That 


partly  reflected  a 5 per  cent 
growth  in  selling  space  but 
the  company  also  scored  a 
26  per  cant  increase  In  the 
business  of  Next  Directory, 
Its  home  shopping 
operation. 

Catalogue  shopping  was 
also-  ■ buoyant  at 
Littlewood8.  Sales  were 
12.6  per  cent  ahead,  in  con- 
trast to  toe  disappointing 
3.4  per  cent  Uke-fbr-Uke 
growth  achieved  by  its  high 
street,  which  has  prompted 
a review  of  strategy. 

- Figures  from  super- 
markets group  Wm  Morri- 
son, . which  showed  an 
underlying  sales  Increase 
of  1.2  per  cent,  excluding 
petrol,  provided  more  evi- 
dence that  food  WMnpantaii 
hnW  a banter  Christmas 
than  other  retail  sectors. 
The  company  said  volumes 
had  increased  but  prices 
were  lower  so  there  had  not 
been  a commensurate  rise 
in  revenues.  And  the  fore- 
court price  war  meant  tak- 
ings from  petrol  sales  were 
13  per  cent  lower  than  the 
yearbefbxe. 

Brewtog  and  retail  group 
Whitbread  said  pre-Christ- 
mas trading  had  been  slow 
and  the  cost  of  promotions 
meant  profit  margins  had 
been  hit  even  though  core 
sales  were  8 per  cent  ahead. 


is  no  evidence  of  a boom  and 
the  retail  market  remains 
highly  competitive  keeping 
price  increases  in  check.  On 
the  basis . of  these  figures 
there  appears  to  be  no  justifi- 


cation far  an  increase  in  in- 
terest rates." 

The  SRC’s  chief  economic 
adviser,  Andrew  Sentence, 
fmid-  "Concerns  that  an  infla- 
tionary consumer  boom  is 


emerging  seen  well  wide  of 
the  mark.” 

According  to  the  BRC  sur- 
vey, lower  inflation  in  the 
retail  sector,  especially  food 
prices,  helped  offset  higher 
petrol  prices.  Most  City  ana- 
lysts now  believe  that  the 
Chancellor  will  reject  the 
Bank's  argument  that  a rate 
rise  Is  now  necessary,  al- 
though many  expect  a rise  In 
February  to  &25  per  cent,  de- 
spite yesterday's  benign  offi- 
cial producer  price  data. 

Jonathan  Loynes,  UK  econo- 
mist at  HSBC  Greenwell,  said: 
"Coupled  with  last  week’s 
softer-than-expected  data  on 
manufacturing  output  and 
Christmas  retail  sales,  the  fig- 


ures ease  pressure  for  a rise 
in  interest  rates  after  Wednes- 
day’s monetary  meeting.” 

UBS  economist  Andrew 
Cates  said:  “Overall  this  is  an 
excellent  set  of  figures.  We  ex- 
pect the  Chancellor  to  decide 
to  leave  base  rates  where  they 
are  on  Wednesday." 

The  Treasury  welcomed  the 
fall  in  factory  gate  annual 
price  growth  to  L7  per  cent 
from  2.1  per  cent  in  Novem- 
ber— the  slowest  annual  rate 
for  more  than  tan  years. 

Core  price  growth,  which 
excludes  food,  drink,  tobacco 
and  petroleum,  rose  by  03  per 
cent  in  the  year  to  December, 
unchanged  from  November's 
29-year  low.  Officials  said: 


“Cost  pressures  at  the  factory 
gate  remain  very  subdued." 

Input  prices  to  producers, 
which  include  raw  materials, 
fall  sharply  by  6 per  cent  in 
the  year  to  December  — 
partly  due  to  sterling’s 
strength  against  key  foreign 
currencies.  It  was  the  steepest 
drop  for  ten  years  and  sug- 
gested price  growth  In  the 
sector  is  set  to  remain  benign 
for  several  months. 

Core  input  prices  were  73 
per  cent  down  an  a year  ago. 
Data  out  today  from  Incomes 
Data  Services  showed  price 
pressure  in  the  labour  market 
as  stable,  with  most  pay  rises 
in  toe  final  months  of  1996  be- 
tween 3 and  4 per  cent 


Buyers  driven  off 
off  by  Welcome 
Break’s  price  tag 


Ian  King 


Granada  Group  is 
having  problems  sell- 
ing the  Welcome  Break 
roadside  services  chain  — 
contrary  to  reports  at  the 
weekend  — after  potential 
buyers  balked  at  the  £370  mil- 
lion asking  price. 

The  -company,  which 
recently  wrote  up  the  book 
value  of  Welcome  Break  to 
£340  million,  was  told  by  toe 
Office  of  Fair  Trading  to  sett 
the  motorway  restaurants  by 
April  25. 

But  most  buyers  have 
walked  away  from  the  negoti- 
ations, accusing  Granada  s fi- 
nancial advisers,  Lazards,  of 
driving  too  hard  a bargain, 
and  Granada  of  leaving  toe 
restaurants  in  a state  uttie 
better  when  they  were 
acquired  from  Forte  last 
January. 

Potential  buyers  whonave 
walked  away  are  understood 
to  Include  Gerald  IRon*®s 
Heron  Group  and  Whitbread, 
which  was  wrongly  naxneoto 
the  weekend  reports  as  soil 
being  interested. 

That  leaves  the  field  clear 


for  National  Express,  which 
operates  two  airports  as  well 
as  bus,  coach  and  railway 
stations,  and  several  venture 
capitalists,  including  CfnVen. 

However,  analysis  are  con- 
cerned that  with  so  few  corpo- 
rates still  interested.  Granada 

— which  refused  to  comment 

— win  be  forded  to  lower  its 
asking  price. 

They  said  that,  with 
National  Express  enjoying  a 
market  capitalisation,  of  Just 
£550  minion,  it  would  be  hard- 
pressed  to  complete  a £37Dmfl- 
non  acquisition,  particularly 
given  the  investment  that  Wel- 
come Break  may  regufre. 

They  also  pointed  to  the  stow 

progress  made  by  Granada  in 
qoTKrtgr  the  dhafn  of  Exclusive 
hotels  it  acquired  as  part  aftfae 
Forte  takeover.  The  company 
Is  unlikely  to  tot  its  self-im- 
posed deadline  of  the  end  of 
January  to  sell  the  remaining 
hotels.  _ 

However,  Granada  — whose 
shares  closed  Http  higher  at 
853ttp  — is  expected  to  an- 
nounce the  sale  cf  at  least 
three  more  JSxcIairives.  includ- 
ing the  Westbury  in  London, 
ahead  of  its  annual  meeting  on 
January  29. 


TftnmsT  BATES  — BANK  SELLS 
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Cyprus  0.7760 
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ftntand  74880 
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Oermany  ase-W 

Orsscs 

Hong  Kong  12-71 

tamrn  toffl 
Ireland  0,9696 
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tt*fy  Z544 
Malta  O5B50 
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N«w  Zealand  23Z 
Norway  10-4$ 

Portugal  29X05 
Saudi  Arabia  &27 
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Sot*  Airies  7J7 
Spain  21X20 
Sweden  11.42 
Ssterieid22« 
Turfeay  181  JttO 
USA  1JJ455 


Taxman  ‘braved  armed  heavies’ 


Intend  Revenue 
star  investigator 
Michael  Allcock  braved 
gun-toting  Lebanese  heavies 
in  his  attempts  to  reclaim 
taxes  owed  the  Crown,  the 
Old  Bailey  heard  yesterday. 

Mr  Aflcock  said  the  Spatial 
Office,  for  which  he  had 
worked,  was  “outside  other 
Revenue  procedures.  We  had 
our  own  rules.” 

Denying  corruption 
charges,  Mr  Allcock  — once 
one  of  the  Revenue's  leading 
’‘ghostbnsters”,  tracking 
down  wealthy  tax  evaders — 
told  jurors  how  toe  atmo- 
sphere at  one  property  he  vis- 


ited In  Spain  had  been  “cor- 
dial and  sinister.  There  were 
a lot  of  Lebanese  gunmen 


there.  I was  told  one  had  as- 
sassinated a former  premier.” 

Another  wealthy  business- 
man he  saw  in  Spain  had  four 
bodyguards  and  an  umbrella 
which  doubled  as  a pistol 
Mr  Aflcock  said  toe  Special 
Office  kept  no  entertainments 
log,  and  he  did  not  consider 
taking  hospitality  from  for- 
eign businessmen  was  either 
unusual  or  wrong.  ■ 

He  described  toe  culture  of 
the  Middle  East  as  “If  you 
enter  someone's  home  they 
will  provide  hospitality  to 
you  as  a matter  cf  course  — 
like  giving  a cop  of  tea  — no 
more  than  that  If  you  reflise 


you  mortally  nflfend  the  per- 
son you  are  seeing." 

Mr  Aflcock*s  counsel  told 
the  court  the  defendant  may 

have  cheated  on  his  wife,  but 
he  was  not  corrupt  ‘'You  may 
think  he  behaved  as  a four- 
letter  mao,  certainly  towards 
his  wife,  hut  we  are  not  a 
court  of  morals.”  said 
Anthony  Adidge.  QC. 

Mr  Allcock  was  seeing  his 
mistress  at  a time  “when  var- 
ious things  in  his  life  got  on 
top  of  him,  and  that  was  his 
chosen  way  of  relieving  his 
pressures”. 

Mr  Arlidge  was  opening  the 
defence  of  Mr  Allcock,  aged 
47,  of  Colchester,  who  denies 
U charges  of  corruption  be- 
tween 1987  and  1992.  He  was 


cleared  of  two  farther  charges 
an  the  judge’s  direction. 

The  defence  said  the  Crown 
suggested  Mr  Aflcock  first  ob- 
tained the  services  of  toe  for- 
mer call  girl,  Michelle  Corri- 
gan, as  a corrupt  gift  for 
showing  Savour  to  Htebam  Al- 
wan, a Middle  Eastern  oil 
consultant  be  had  investi- 
gated. But  the  defence 
claimed  Mr  Alwan  bad  not 


paid  for  Miss  Corrigan's  ser- 
vices when  she  met  Mr  All- 
cock, but  simply  handed  over 
money  an  his  bhhalf  because 
“he  was  embarrassed  by  it". 

Mr  Alwan,  aged  56,  from 
Knightsbridge,  central  Lon- 
don, basdented  three  charges 
of  corruption. 

The  case  continues  today. 


Pirelli’s  sex-on-wheels  image  gains  art  world's  accolade 


John  Glover  In 


CERTAIN  makes  of  car 
tarn,  perhaps,  be  consid- 
ered sexy  although  the 
round  black  rubber  objects 
that  keep  them  on  the  road 
would  only  be  described  as 
ftmcttonaland  nnaEturing- 
While  Michelin,  the 
French  tyremaker,  is  con- 
tent to  have  a jolly,  fat  man 
as  its  trademark,  its  Italian 
counterpart.  Pirelli, 
remains  untouched  by 
shifting  public  sentiment 
and  continues  to  see  sex  as 
a usefol  way  of  selling  its 
unsexy  product. 

Its  annual  calendar  this 

year  will  be  granted  the  ac- 
colade of  as  exhibition  at 
the  Palazzo  Grass!  museum 
in  Venice.  The  exhibition. 


which  opens  ou  February  2, 
Includes  the  originals  of 
the  photos  In  the  Pfrelll  cal- 
endar and  the  more  risque, 
unpublished  shots. 

“It  used  to  be  the  quality 
of  the  product  that  created 
the  Image  of  the  company. 
These  days  it’s  the  Image  of 
the  company  that  makes 
the  quality  of  the  product,” 
said  G&ancarlo  Rocco,  head 
of  external  relations  at  Pir- 
elli, in  an  unusual  burst  of 
corporate  sonl-baring  at 
yesterday’s  pre-launch  pre- 
sentation. 

The  starting  point  for  the 
exhibition  Is  1964,  although 
the  calendar  was  first  pub- 
fished  in  1963  by  the  com- 
pany’s British  operation.  It 
was  not  a complete  success 
— with  a truly  British  lad 
of  subtlety  it  featured 


young  women  draped  over 
a variety  of  tyres.  Tt  was 
an  experiment,  it’s  never 
been  considered  part  of  the 


/Offer 


collection,”  sniffed  Mr 
Rocca. 

It  took  the  Italians  to 
realise  that,  rather  than 
using  women  to  talk  about 
the  product,  it  was  enough 
to  “talk  about  women,  to 
drop  the  made”,  as  one 
speaker  on  the  presenta- 
tion panel  put  It. 

Gina  LoUobrigida,  ap- 
pearing on  the  panel  as  a 
“symbol  of  Italian  beauty 
in  the  world",  said  little, 
and  flicking  through  a mag- 
azine as  a critic  lauded  “the 
visual  image  of  an  erotic 
whisper  running  through 
the  whole  calendar”. 

Pirelli  insists  says  the 
calendar  does  help  sell 
tyres,  but  is  vague  on  fig- 
ures. “There  is  a return  but 
we  don’t  know  how  to 
quantity  it,”  Mr  Rocca  said. 


Notebook 


Twists  and  turns 
in  EU  aerospace 


Edited  by 
Mark  Milner 


THE  embryonic  realign- 
ment underway  within 
Europe’s  aerospace  and 
defence  bag  taVen  an  intrigu- 
ing turn.  True,  the  pace 
remains  painfully  slow.  The 
Airbus  partners-  — Afirospa- 
tiale,  Daimler-Benz  Aero- 
space^ Casa  and  British  Aero- 
space — have  finally  signed 
the  deal  which  will  convert 
the  group  Into  a free-standing 
corporate  entity.  The  revamp 
is  not  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted until  1999,  however, 
pushing  Airbus's  opportuni- 
ties to  tap  fresh  Investors  for 
cash  Into  the  next  mfllen- 
ninm.  Nor  is  A&rospatiale’s 
iinmwitic  merger  with  Das- 
sault being  put  together  in 
haste  — though  it  should  be 
completed  by  1998,  hopefully 
paving  the  way  for  Aerospa- 
tiale’s privatisation. 

Yet  it  Is  Aerospatiale  which 
has  given  the  whole  process  a 
twist,  not  because  it  has  put 
the  mi&sfle/sateflite  co-opera- 
tion with  Dasa  on  hold,  but  by 
revealing  it  has  been  talking 
to  Lockhead  Martin  about 
possible  cooperation. 

Talks  between  European 
and  US  companies  in  toe  in- 
dustry are  not  new.  Indeed, 
Aerospatiale  itself  bad  well- 
established  contacts  with 
Lockhead  before  toe  latter's 
merger  with  Martin  Marietta. 
Nor  should  the  latest  round 
been  seen  as  suggesting  the 
Europeans  have  suddenly  de- 
cided the  huge  US  defence 
groups  emerging  from  toe 
merger  merry-go-round  no 
longer  represent  a competi- 
tive threat 

Rather  A&rospatiale  has 
provided  a reminder  that 
European  restructuring  win 
not  take  place  in  a vacuum. 
There  will  be  many  non-Euro- 
pean groups  which  will  see 
opportunities  for  co-operation 
with  European  partners.  In- 
evitably, some  of  that  Interest 
must  wane  from  the  US.  Far 
Eastern  companies,  anxious 
to  swap  market  access  for 
technology,  are  likely  to 
regard  developments  with 
keen  interest  too. 

That  interest  could  prove 
usefol  for  the  Europeans.  It 
must  not,  however,  he 
allowed  to  become  either  div- 
isive or  a distraction,  with 
the  Europeans  falling  out 
over  which  partners  to 
choose.  Restructuring  does 
not  have  to  be  a purely  Euro- 
pean affair.  But  it  does  have 
to  be  done. 


In  Eddie’s,  interest 

Tomorrows  meeting 
with  Chancellor  Kenneth 
Clarke  will  be  a tricky 
one  for  Eddie  George,  Gover- 
nor of  toe  Bank  of  England. 
The  economic  backdrop  Is  dif- 
ficult enough.  Mr  George, 
with  toe  Government’s  own 
inflating  target  in  mind,  is  ex- 
pected to  argue  for  a modest 
Increase  in  interest  rates  at 


some  point,  but  the  economic 
data  gives  Mr  Clarke  ample 
scope,  should  be  choose  to  opt 
to  keep  borrowing  costs 
where  they  are. 

That,  In  itself,  would 
scarcely  daunt  the  Governor. 
The  really  tricky  bit  is  the 
politics.  Both  Mr  Clarke  and 
Mr  George  know  that,  when 
toe  minutes  of  their  discus- 
sions are  published  in  six 
weeks  time,  the  electoral  tem- 
perature wm  be  rising.  With 
the  economy  set  to  feature 
prominently  in  the  campaign, 
their  every  word  will  be 
poured  over,  the  nuance  of 
every  exchange  examined. 

In  such  a hothouse  atmo- 
sphere, Mr  George  must  not 
only  be  apolitical,  he  must  be 
seen  to  be  apolitical,  an  alto- 
gether more  demanding  feat 
He  will  certainly  be  keen  to 
ensure  that  the  Bank  does  not 
get  dragged  into  toe  electoral 

Infighting 

More  than  the  timing  of  the 
next  move  in  interest  rates 
may  be  at  stake.  There  are 
suggestions  that  the  Bank's 
conduct  in  the  run-up  to  the 
election  will  be  a factor  in 
Labour  thinking  about  the 
merits  of  allowing  it  opera- 
tional independence  in  set- 
ting interest  rates. 

Amid  such  a tangle,  Mr 
George,  who  is  nothing  if  not 
robust,  is  likely  to  follow  his 
instincts  and  the  dictum  at- 
tributed to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, though  in  a rather 
different  context  publish  and 
be  damned. 


Phone  diplomacy 

BRITISH  T?0ecom  cannot 
afford  to  let  its  mega- 
takeover of  MCI  in  toe 
US  slow  down  Its  search  for  a 
partner  in  the  Ear  East 
seen  as  toe  last  cornerstone 
in  its  global  strategy.  So,  few 
expect  that  its  chief  execu- 
tive, Sir  Peter  Boufield,  will 
Ml  to  visit  NTT,  the  world’s 
largest  telecoms  group,  when 
he  attends  a conference  of 
business  leaders,  politicians 
and  academics  in  Kyoto, 
Japan,  at  the  start  cf  next 
month. 

NTT  has  just  been  given  toe 
green  light  to  enter  the  inter- 
national market,  and  two 
days  ago  said  It  would  con- 
sider collaboration  and  In- 
vestment in  other  companies 
to  achieve  its  goal  of  moving 
into  the  European,  American 
and  Aslan  markets. 

The  world’s  leading  tele- 
coms players  are  busy  wooing 
NTT,  which  would  provide  ac- 
cess to  Japan’s  lucrative  do- 
mestic market  and  be  toe  per- 
fect Far  East  hub  of  a global 
network. 

Sir  Peter,  an  aid  Japanese 
hand,  said  last  year  that  NTT 
was  BTs  preferred  Far  East 
partner  and  that  he  would 
keep  knocking  on  its  door. 

But  he  has  a delicate  path 
to  tread.  He  must  push  his 
case  with  NTT  without  of- 
fending the  American  au- 
thorities. The  Americans, 
who  have  yet  to  approve  BTs 
takeover  of  MCI,  are  none  too 
happy  about  the  lack  of  open- 
ness of  the  Japanese  telecoms 
market 

jffBT  goes  too  fast  in  Japan, 
sentiment  in  the  US  could 
turn  against  its  MCI  deal  If  it 
goes  too  slowly,  it  could  lose 
any  chance  of  a deal  with  the 
only  credible  Far  East  part- 
ner. 


Midland 
overdraft  pain 


Hunter 


IDLAND  Bank  has 
thrown  down  the 
..gauntlet  in  the  battle 
for  high-street  customers  by 
slashing  toe  cost  cf  borrowing 
and  scrapping  its  existing 
range  of  current  accounts. 

More  than  million  Mid- 
land Orchard,  Vector  and  Me- 
ridian account-holders  will 
shortly  be  switched  to  the 
new  Midland  Rank  Account 
which,  Tmlfw.  other  major 
banks,  charges  no  fee  on 
agreed  overdrafts,  anil  has  a 
new,  low  borrowing  rate  of 
13A  per  cent. 

The  Midland  move,  the  first 
by  a traditional  bank,  is 
likely  to  be  a pre-emptive 
strike  ahead  of  the  fierce 
battle  far  high-street  suprem- 
acy which  is  expected  to  fol- 
low as  bunding  societies  be- 
came hankft  and  attack  the 
traditional  bank  markets. 

In  waiving  overdraft  foes, 
toe  new  Midland  account  is 
more  akin  to  those  offered  by 
building  societies  and  fozmer 
society.  Abbey  National. 


Banks  typically  charge  a 
monthly  fee  of  between  £5  and 


£10  fear  agreed  overdrafts  and  a 
monthly  fee,  whether  an  ac- 


count-hoMer  overdraws  or  not. 

The  Abbey  National  fired 
the  opening  shots  in  the  ha»ir 
account  war  when  it  halved 
its  overdraft  rates  in  1984. 
Several  building  societies  fol- 
lowed but  toe  Midland,  with  a 
new  low  interest  of  1&3  per 
cent  Is  the  first  bank  to  slash 
rates  so  low. 

Meanwhile,  the  Nationwide 
has  issued  its  Own  rhaTlongn 
to  savers  by  promising  to 
offer  £1.000  more  Interest  over 
five  years  to  a family  with  a 
range  of  savings  accounts 

However,  Nationwide 
research,  published  yester- 
day, found  that  eight  out  of  io 
customers  did  not  know  what 
savings  rate  they  were  earn- 
ing and  more  than  a third 
never  checked  their  rates. 

Ttoe  Nationwide  has  set  up 
a free  helpline  which 
allow  savers  to  compare  its 
rates  with  those  of  the  top  ao 
fimmctal  institutions,  which 
it  claims  are  on  average  0.75 

per  cent  lower  than  its  own. 
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Airbus 


steps  up 


challenge 


to  Boeing 


Sfanon  Beanrfs 
Industrial  Editor 


Airbus  Industrie  — 
the  four-nation  Euro- 
pean aircraft-maker 
— look  Its  most  sig- 
nificant Step  towards 
Itself  into  a free-standing  cor- 
poration yesterday,  when  the 
partners  agreed  to  form  a lim- 
ited company  by  1999. 

Tbe  move  — which  could 
ultimately  see  Airbus  seek  a 
stock-market  flotation  — is 
seen  as  a first  step  In  a bigger 
res  tructur  in  g/ consolidation 
of  Europe’s  sprawling  aero- 
space and  defence  industries. 

More  directly,  it  is  a clear 
bid  by  the  Europeans  to  take 
on  the  commercial  threat 
posed  by  Boeing’s  plans  to 
merge  with  its  erstwhile  US 
rival,  McDonnell  Douglas. 

But  seeds  of  confusion  were 
sown  almost  immediately  as 
Yves  Mictaot,  head  of  Aero- 
spatiale— the  French  partner 
in  the  Airbus  consortium  — 
suggested  that  another  big  US 
producer,  Lockheed  Martin, 
could  be  drawn  Into  Airbus 
projects  including  the 
planned  super-jumbo,  A3XX. 

Under  an  agreement  signed 
by  the  four  partners  yester- 
day, Aerospatiale.  Dasa  of 
Germany,  British  Aerospace 
and  Casa  of  Spain  will  decide 
by  the  end  of  the  year  which 
manufacturing  assets  should 
be  sunk  into  the  new  corpora- 
tion, as  a first  step  in  casting 
off  Airbus’s  current  status  as 
a state-protected  grouping. 

The  plan  is  that  an  partners 
should  retain  current  share- 
holdings, with  Aerospatiale 
and  Dasa  at  37.9  per  cent 
each,  BAe  with  20  per  cent 
and  Casa  with  4J  per cent 
However  the  value  of  manu- 
facturing assets  wfll  be  deter- 
mined this  year,  and  it  is 
thought  that  partners  could 
be  forced  to  pay  each  other 
for  assets  put  into  Airbus  in 
order  to  preserve  the  current 
shareholding  structure. 

“The  establishment  of  Air- 
bus Industrie  as  a single  cor- 
porate entity  is  an  important 
initial  step  in  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  aerospace  industry 
within  Europe,”  Airbus  said. 

The  consortium  said  that 
the  move  would  transform 
the  grouping  into  an  entity 


able  to  control  engineering, 
testing,  production,  procure- 
ment and  customer  service, 
in  addition  to  its  current  res- 
ponsibilities for  marketing, 
sales  and  product  support 

The  move  immediately  pro- 
voked warnings  that  partners 
would  need  to  keep  strictly  to 
the  1999  timetable  if  they 

were  to  have  any  chance  of 
competing  with  the  mega-alli- 
ance between  Boeing  and  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas. 

The  German  economics 
minister,  GQnther  Rexrodt, 
Mid-  •‘The  partners  must  not 
stop  half  way.  Considering 
tbe  concentration  process  in 
the  US,  the  time  plan  must  be 
stuck  to." 

The  UK  industry  minister, 
Greg  Knight  echoed  his  call 
for  the  partners  to  “keep  up 
the  momentum”.  He  said:  “1 
particularly  welcome  the 
companies'  statement  of  in- 
tent that  tbe  necessary 
resources  will  be  Integrated 
into  the  new  Airbus  com- 
pany. 1 regard  this  as  abso- 
lutely essential  to  ensure  it 
can  continue  to  operate  com- 
petitively in  an  increasingly 
tough  global  market” 

Boeing  welcomed  the  move 
and  Aflid  it  would  make  the 
relationship  between  Airbus 
and  the  four  European  gov- 
ernments more  transparent 

The  Aerospatiale  admission 
that  it  was  keen  to  talk  to 
Lockheed  about  key  big  air- 
craft projects  met  with  some 
surprise  among  other  Airbus 
partners,  even  though  the 
consortium  had  openly  can- 
vassed the  idea  of  involving 
McDonnell  Douglas  in  fixture 
projects  before  Boeing  moved 
to  snap  it  up. 

Mr  Michot  said  Airbus 
would  be  interested  to  discuss 
developing  Lockheed's  KC-135 
military  tanker  and  said,  the 

US  group  could  become  a 
partner  on  a freight  version 
of  the  A3XX.  Talks  could  go 
ahead  within  a month. 

Simultaneously  he  an- 
nounced that  plans  for  an  alli- 
ance with  Dasa  on  satellites 
and  missiles  had  been  put  on 
hold  because  of  budgetary 
pressures  in  Germany  and 
France.  Germany  has  made 
dear  It  is  not  prepared  to 
fund  the  Hellos  2 military  sat- 
ellite project,  a key  compo- 
nent of  the  planned  alliance. 


The  victor . . . Dieter  Rammer,  chairman  of  the  management  board  of  Gehe,  which  yesterday  became  Britain’s  Mggat  rfmga  wfaiW 
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Gehe  wins  battle  for  Lloyds 


tan  King 


The  market 


OOTS  lost  its  place 
as  Britain's  biggest 
high  street  phar- 
macist yesterday 
to  Gehe  of  Ger- 
many. The  drugs  group  con- 
firmed its  acquisition  of  I 
Lloyds  Chemists,  Britain’s 
second-biggest  chain  of  chem- 
ists’ shops,  for  £684  million. 

The  culmination  of  a year- 
long skirmish  over  one  firm 
is  just  one,  critical,  stage  in  a 
strategic  battle  for  consum- 
ers. 

Stuttgart-based  Gehe’s 
battle  with  rival  Unichem 
ended  when  the  British  com- 
pany said  that  it  would  not  be 
raising  its  cash-and-paper 
offer  In  response  to  Gehe's 
knockout  all-cash  bid  on  Fri- 


day.  Lloyds,  whose  chairman 
Allen  Lloyd  win  pick  up 
£32  million,  in  cash  after  the 
takeover,  iirmiprilgtoly  called 
on  shareholders  to  accept 
Gehe’s  offer. 

It  will  leave  Gehe.  which  al- 
ready owns  the  HP  Is  Pharma- 
cies chain,  with  same  L30G.1 
pharmaceutical  stores.  Boots  X 
has  L200  stores,  while  Uni- 
chan’s  Moss  Chemists  trails 
with  just  470. 

Ironically,  relief  that  Uni- 
chem no  longer  risked  over- 


AN  IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 
FOR  NATIONAL 
LOTTERY  PLATERS. 


Did  you  buy  an  Advance  play/Multi-draw  ticket 
on  Saturday  4th  January  1997  for  the  next  6, 7 or  8 draws? 
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The  first  draw 
date  on  your 
ticket  will  be 
either  the 
4th  or  11th 
January  1997. 
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The  last  draw 
date  on  your 
ticket  will  be 
the  8th,  15th  or 
22nd  February 
1997  or 

1st  March  1997. 


SAMPLE  TICKET 


If  you  possess  one  of  these  tickets,  which  were  issued  in  error;  then  please  note  that  your 
number  selectionCs)  will  also  automatically  be  entered  for  all  those  Wednesday  draws  which, 
take  place  before  the  last  Saturday  draw  date  marked  on  your  ticket.  Camelot  has  paid  for  the 
cost  of  including  your  selectionCs)  in  the  Wednesday  draws.  An  exchange  ticket,  issued  when 
a prize  is  claimed  on  one  of  these  tickets,  will- also  be  valid  for  the  remaining  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  draws  until  the  end  date  shown  on  it. 


If  you  . have  any  questions  please  call 
The  National  Lottery  line  oh  0645  100  000. 
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paying  for  Lloyds  sent  the 
group’s  shares  19  13  &p  to 
269 !4p,  raising  the  value  of 
Untehem's  bid  to  an  agonis- 
ingly close  £660  million. 

By  then,  though,  the  Ger- 
mans had  already  snapped  up 
78  per  cent  of  Lloyds  — In- 
cluding Mr  Lloyd's  and  the 
other  Lloyds  directors’  stakes 
— and  declared  their  offer 
wholly  unconditional 

Unichem  has  also  sold  Gehe 
its  10.1  per  cent  stake  in 
Lloyds,  mainly  snapped  op 
last  February  in  a controver- 
sial dawn  raid  fay  its  broker 
UBS,  giving  it  a profit  of  some 


that  the  baffle 
by  a lengthy  mo- 
nopolies inquiry — has  cost  it 
£14  million,  to  which  the 
£L6  million  interest  cost  of 
buying  its  Lloyds  stake  can  be 
added. 

When  Gehe  launched  its 
knockout  hid  on  Friday  It  was 
dear  that  Unichem,  which 
had  already  looked  stretched 
taking  the  battle  as  for  as  it 
bad,  would  be  hard-pressed  to 
launch  a counter-strike,  par- 
ticularly as  it  was  thought  to 
be  coming  under  pressure 
foam  institutional  sharehold- 
ers not  to  do  so. 

AH  the  same,  the  outcome 
will  be  hugely  disappointing 
to  Jeff  Harris,  Unichem’s  en- 
ergetic chief  executive,  who 
worked  hard  to  cultivate  Mr 
Lloyd  and  who  was  lauded  in 
the  City  when  he  unveiled  the 
original  agreed  deal  last 
January. 

The  outcome  of  this  scrap  is 
crucial  to  the  - British  drugs 


Shoppers  concerned  about 
service  from  pharmacists 

TPha 

I Gel 


battle  between 
Gehe  and  Unichem  for 
control  of  Lloycte  Chemists 
has  passed  most  consumers 
by,  writes  Charlotte  Denny . 
Jndging  by  a group  of 
people  . in  London  yester- 
day, shoppers  are  more  ex- 
ercised by  the  struggle  be- 
tween superstores  and  local 
pharmacists  over  the  price 
of  over-the-counter  drugs. 

Christine  Maddox  from 
the  - Barbican  in  London 
safer1  She  wdhltF  go  to  a 
supermarket  every  time: 
“It’s  a bit  like  buying  wine. 
Why  go  to  an  off-licence, 
when  supermarkets  pro- 
vide the  same  service?” 

But  mother  and  daughter 
Claire  and  Pat  Jarrett  liked 
the  personal  approach  of 
their  local  pharmacist: 


*Tf  s just  around  the  corner 
firom  the, doctor's . It 
would  be  aehame&  it  went 
out  of  business;’' 

Stephanie  Smith,  from 
Kingston  hpori  "Thames, 
preferred  a local  chemist 
“because  they  provide  ad- 
vice". Pharmacist  RJ  Petal 
was  relaxed  about  the  pros- 
pect of  supermarket  compe- 
tition. “They  cant  offer 
what  we  can  — personal 
service.  People  like  that.’’  . . 

Adflcdvaifil  “iooff  service 
are  the  biggest  appeal-  of 
local  chemists  as  the  inde- 
pendents struggle  to  fight 
off  the  dual  threat  of  grow- 
ing ehafaiB  and  the  services 
offered  by  out-of-town 
supermarkets  — including 
surgeries,  pharmacies  and 
even  health  insurance. 


retail  trade.  Lloyda  attracted 
such  fierce  bidding  because  It 
represented  a one-off  chance 
to  grab  a huge  slug  erf  the  mar- 
ket enabling  the  winner  to  es- 
tablish itself  as  a dear  rival 
to  Boots.  As  Mr  Harris  points 
out,  new  pharmaceutical  li- 
cences are  like  "dragons’ 
teeth”,  since  the  Government 
rarely  issues  more. 

At  the  same  time,  the  drugs 
retailing  market  is  likely  to 
grow  ever  more  competitive, 
{billowing  a review  by  the 
Office  of  Fair  Trading  into 
resale  price  maintenance,  the 
industry's  price-fixing  mecha- 


nism, details  of  which  are  ex- 
pected soon.  ... 

Even  though  the  OFT  is  un- 
likely to  call  for  the  scrapping 
of  RPM,  a greater  element  of 
price  competition  on  non-pre- 
scription drugs  looks  certain, 
all  of  which  wfll  hdp  big  play- 
ers like  Boots  and  the  super- 
markets. With  Gehe  enjoying 
a stronger  market  position, 
that  competition  wfll  now  be 
even  more  intense. 

The  victims  wfll  be  the 
local  independent  pharma- 
cists, who  still  control  two- 
thirds  of  tbe  market  and  who 
rely  on  prescription  drugs  for. 
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some  70  per  cent  of  their 
sales. 

They  have  already  been 
feeling  the  pinch,  as  many 
popular  drugs  have  recently 
come  off  prescription,  while 
the  growth  in  NHS  money 
payable  to  pharmacies  for  dis- 
pensing drugs  has  slowed  to  a 
trickle. 

Ironically,  that  could  yet 
drive  many  of  the  indepen- 
dents into  the  arms  of  groups 
like  Unichem.  But  it  will 
never  get  another  chance  to 
buy  up  such  a large  chunk  of 
the  market  as  it  did  with 
Lloyds. 


News  in  brief 


Regulator 
hits  out 


The  water  regulator  Ian  Byatt 
lashed  out  yesterday  at  10 
water  companies,  including 
Southern  Water  and  York- 
shire Water,  which  have  not 
yet  agreed  to  his  proposals  for 
compensating  customers 
whose  water  supply  is  inter- 
rupted during  droughts. 

' He  said  he  was  disap- 
pointed by  their  stance,  add- 
ing: *T  am  particularly  con- 
cerned where  a company’s 
reluctance  to  accept  my  pro- 
posals is  coupled  with  high 
leakage  rates.” 

Thirteen  water  companies 
have  volunteered  to  pay  com- 
pensation and  agreed  to  be 
bound  by  Mr  Byatfs  decision 
in  any  dispute.  The  13  will 
have  the  system  reflected  in 
their  licence,  while  a further 
five  have  agreed  to  the  pro- 
posals but  declined  - to  h am 
them  included  in  their 
licences. 


Financial  growth 

Tbe  financial  services  indus- 
try is  growing  at  its  fastest 
rate  for  more  than  seven 
years,  although  still  shedding 
staff  according  to  a -report 
from  the  Confederation  of 
British  Industry  and  Coopers 
ALybrand-  ■ 

More  than  60  per  cent  of 
firms  are  more  confident  than 
they  were  three  months  ago 
— compared  with  46  per  cent 
in  the  previous  quarter,  the 
surreysays.. 

Profits  are  rising  at  the  fast- 
est level  since  1994. 


On  the  fine 

Some  ISO -telesales  jobs  for 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne  will  be 
announced  today  by  British 
Airways  and  AA- insurance. 


cuts 
staff  as  sales  fall 


Tony  May 


A FALL  in  handgun  sales 
in  the  US  has  prompted 
a 20  per  cent  cut  in.  tbe 
workforce  of  Smith  & Wesson 
to  1,000  in  the  past  six 
months. 

The  boom  created  by  Presi- 
dent Clinton’s  proposals  for 
tighter  gun  laws  — which  saw 
Smith  & Wesson  sell  70,000 
handguns.*  week  in  the  US  — 
ended  a year  ago.  Sales  have 
fallen  back  to  "a  more  nor- 
mal” 5,000  a week. 

The  British-owned  com- 
pany, which  makes  the  Mag- 
num made  famous  by  Dirty- 
Hairy  and  the  Lady-Smith  for 
women,  enjoyed  a bonanza  as 
demand  soared  by  40  per  cent 
But  in  1993  Congress  passed 
the  Brady  Law,  which  imposed 
a five-day  waiting  period  on 
handgun  purchases  and  the 
following-year  farther  restate 
tiona  were  imposed. 

- In.  a country  where  more 
than  223  million  guns  have 
been  manufactured  or  im- 
ported since  the  turn  of  the 
century  — enough  for  nearly 
every  man,  woman  and  child 
to  have  one- of  their  own  — 
the  market  may  be  approach- 
ing saturation.  While  half  of 
an  households  are  without  a 
gun,  the  other  half  have  an 
average  of  4-5  guns  each. 

To  put  that  in  perspective, 
the  group  sells  just  LOOOguns 
a year  in  the  UK,  mostly  to 
military  and  police  buyers. 


Yesterday,  Greg  Hutchings, 
chief  executive  of  Tomkins, 
S&Ws  parent  company,  said 
he  considered  the  fall  in  gun 
demand  in  the  US  was  cycli- 
cal as  opposed  to  anything 
longer  term.  “Demand  has 
eased  off  a bit  following 
strong  sales  in  the  last  couple 
of  years  and  distributors  are 
suffering  from  overstocking.” 

There  were  no  detailed  fig- 
ures for  S&W,  which  is 
lumped  in  with  a Tomkins 
division  which  includes  gar- 
den hose,  bicycle  and  snow- 
blowing equipment  But  it 
made  only  a tiny  dent  in  Tom- 
kins’ half-year  results  which 
showed  a better-than-ex- 
pected  34  per  cent  rise  In 
profit  to  £168.8  million  — 

thanks  partly  to  the  Impact  of 

the  J116  billion  {£72^00  mil- 
lion) acquisition  of  US-based 
Gates  Rubber  last  year. 

Mr  RutChlngs  said-  “We're 
increasing  our  earnings  and 
dividends  above  the  average 
for  .our  industry.”  But  the 
group's  shares  dipped  after 
the  results  as  investors  took 
profits  while  dealers  also 
noted  that  Mr  Hutchings  had 
scotched  the  idea  that  the 
S®  would  use  its 
£366.8  minion  to  buy  in  its 
own  shares. 

He  insists  that  the  group 
will  make  shareholders  a bet- 
ter  return  by  acquiring 
under-performing  large  com- 
panies. But  the  next  such  deal 
is  over  a year  away  as  the 
group  is  busy  digesting  Gates. 


Beleaguered 
Sears  chief 
offers  £41  Om 
sweetener 


Lira  Buckingham 


LIAM  Strong's  attempts  to 
mollify  angry  sharehold- 
ers in  the  retail  group.  Sears, 
yesterday  prompted  the  offer 
of  a £410  million  sweetener, 
following  the  sale  of  its  Free- 
mans catalogue  business  to 
Littlewoods. 

The  long-awaited  disposal 
for  £395  million  means  Mr 
Strong  has  sold  23  of  the  large 
array  of  businesses  in  Sears* 
stable  which  range  from  fash- 
ion outlets  such  as  Miss  Sel- 
fridge and  Wallis  to  the  Sel- 
fridges  department  store  and 
Shoe  Express  footwear. 

Mr  Strops’  **,0  f-ouj. 
pany  would  use  the  proceeus, 
from  the  Freemans  sale  with 
the  cash  windfall  from  selling 
its  St  Enoch  shopping  centre 
to  return  a total  of  £410  mil- 
lion to  shareholders,  but  not 
for  she  months. 

Investors  and  analysts  were 
not  convinced  the  sale  of 
Freemans  — which  will  result 
m an  exceptional  loss  of 
aao  million  after  writS^  off 

rotated  goodwill  - WoulJ 

fleet  criticism  from  Mr  Strong 
whose  job  as  chief  execStui 
is  coming  under  pressure 
from  shareholders. 

Hefa now  Upped  to  sell 
wmpau£s  shoe  reta  K™ 
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Panther  in  a foreign  climate.,  .Carolina's  Matthew  Campbell  samples  the  betow-i«ro  ambience  at  Green  Bay's  stadium  photograph:  Jonathan  dan@i 

Trad  bands  off  to  New  Orleans 


Marie  Tran  in  New  York  on  the  Patriots'  and 
the  Packers1  progress  to  Super  Bowl  XXXI 


WHEN  the  dust 
settled,  tradition 
had  overcome  am- 
bition. The  New 
England  Patriots  and  the 
Green  Bay  Packers  sent  two 
upstart  expansion  teams,  the 
Jacksonville  Jaguars  and  the 
Carolina  Panthers,  back 
down  south  at  the  weekend 
and  will  do  battle  for  Super 
Bowl  XXXI  in  New  Orleans 
next  Sunday  week. 

The  Packers,  Super  Bowl 
favourites  all  season,  lived  up 
to  their  reputation  as  the 
league's  best  team  with  a 
solid  30-13  win  over  the  Pan- 
thers. The  Patriots  found  it 
harder  to  shake  off  the  Jag- 
uars but  rallied  late  for  a 20-6 
win  that  gives  them  a chance 
to  erase  memories  of  their 


46-10  Super  Bowl  humiliation 
by  the  Chicago  Bears  ll  years 
ago. 

Bill  Parcells,  New  Eng- 
land's coach,  was  a relieved 
man  after  what  he  described 
as  a "helter-skelter1  ’ affair  on 
a chilly  afternoon  at  wind- 
swept Foxboro  Stadium.  The 
expected  shoot-out  never  ma- 
terialised as  defences  domi- 
nated a game  halted  for  11 
minutes  by  a power  foOure. 

Drew  Bledsoe,  so  effective 
at  quarterback  against  the 
Pittsburgh  Steelers  last  week, 
repeatedly  failed  to  keep 
drives  alive  as  his  team  ap- 
proached Jacksonville's  end 
zone.  The  game  remained 
close  until  the  last  four  min- 
utes. when  the  Patriots*  de- 
fence made  two  big  plays  to 


end  Jacksonville's  remark- 
able run. 

With  anUn  43sec  on  the 
clock  the  Jaguars  were 
threatening  to  score  a touch- 
down, that  would  tie  the  game 
at  13-13.  This  would  Jbave 
been  entirely  in  .character, 
Jacksonville  having  made  a 
habit  of  delivering  their 
knockout  punches  in  the  final 
moments,  but  this  Hme  the 
game  deviated  from  the 
script. 

Mark  Brunei!,  the  Jaguar 
quarterback  who  can  vault 
over  defenders  like  a deer, 
gunned  the  ball  over  the 
middle,  wts  pass  was  aimed 
towards  Derek  Brown  at  the 
back  of  the  end  zone,  but  Wil- 
lie “Big  Play'’  day  leapt  to 
intercept  it  and  Brunell 
dropped  to  bis  knees,  hiding 
his  face  in  despair. 

Things  got  worse  for  the 
Jaguars  moments  later  when 
their  running  back  James 


Stewart  had  the  ball  Jarred 
loose  and  it  flaw  gift-wrapped 
to  Otis  Smith,  who  raced  off 
for  a 47-yard  touchdown.  That 
made  It  20-6,  and  the  nor- 
mally reliable  Brunell  was  in- 
tercepted a second  time,  this 
time  by  Teddy  Bruschy,  to 
complete  the  late  finny  of 
turnovers. 

The  Jaguars  had  allowed 
the  Patriots  to  open  the  scor- 
ing an  a mistake,  a fumbled 
punt  in  the  opening  minutes 
of  the  game.  Bryan  Barker 
took  a high  snap  and  tried  to 
make  a run  for  it  instead  of 
booting  the  ball.  He  ran 
smack  into  Larry  Whigbam 
and  was  brought  down  at 
Jacksonville's  four-yard  line. 
Two  plays  later  Curtis  Martin 
banged  in  from  the  one. 

The  Jaguars  got  cm  the 
board  with  a field  goal  after 
Bledsoe  threw  an  intercep- 
tion, but  another  error  from 
the  Jaguars’  special  teams  an 


a fumbled  punt  return 
allowed  Adam  Vlnatiezi  to 
kick  a field  goal.  The  Patriots 
widened  foe  lead  on  a solid 
drive  with  seconds  left  in  the 
second  quarter;  Bledsoe 
threw  a perfect  pass  to  Shawn 
Jefferson  down  the  left  side- 
line for  a 83-yard  reception 
but  the  Patriots  had  to  settle 
for  a field  goal  and  a 13-3  lead 
at  the  half. 

The  game-  was  reminiscent 
of  the  days  when  Parcells 
coached  the  New  York  Giants, 
a dour  defensive  struggle 
with  the  defense  making  key 
plays  to  win  the  game.  Par- 
cells  earned  two  Super  Bowl 
rings  with  the  Giants  in  1986 
and  1990.  Now  he  faces  an 
even  more  formidable  chal- 
lenge: winning  the  Super 
Bowl  for  the  American  Foot- 
ball Conference.  Their  teams 
have  been  on  the  losing  end  to 
the  National  Football  Confer- 
ence’s for  the  past  12  years. 


Racing 


Coome  Hill  gamble 
puzzles  trainer 


Graham  Rode 


COOME  HILL  was 
among  44  entries  for 
the  Tote  Cheltenham 
Gold  Cup  announced 
yesterday . The  Hennessy  win- 
ner is  now  as  short  as  7-1 
with  Coral  for  the  most  presti- 
gious steeplechase  of  the  year 
but  his  trainer,  Walter  Den- 
nis, has  warned  that  his  fam- 
ily’s horse  is  Likely  to  contest 
the  Cheltenham  race  with 
just  one  preparatory  outing 
under  his  belt 
One  of  21  enries  for  the 
Peter  Marsh  Chase  at  Hay- 
dock  on  Saturday,  Coome  H31 
is  unlikely  to  run.  “That  race 
might  just  come  a bit  quick 
for  him,**  said  Dennis.  "We 
have  been  keeping  him  tick- 
ing over  on  the  beach,  but 
that’s  not  the  same  as  work- 
ing on  the  grass,  and  we’ve 
only  just  begunto  get  back  on. 
itagain.”  . ■ 

With  the  favourite  for  the 
Gold  Cup,  last  year’s  winner 
Imperial  Call,  very  easy  to 
badk,  Coome  Hill's  price  has 
shortened,  but  Dennis  is  at  a 
loss  to  explain  his  horse's 
popularity  in  the  ante-post 
market 

“Somebody  mnst  know 
more  than  I do,  said  Dennis. 
“He  has,  after*  all,  h'sd  only 
two  rims  in  handicap  chases. 
I certainly  haven’t  put  much 
money  on  myself.  I can  only 
think  people  have  been  at- 
tracted by  his  win  in  the  Hen- 


nessy.  It  did  look  a good  per- 
formance at  the  time.” 

An  alternative  to  Haydock 
on  Saturday  would  be  the  Pil- 
lar Chase  at  Cheltenham  a 
week  later,  but  Dennis  Is  wor- 
ried about  the -going-  ‘The 
ground  raipht  be  against  him 
there  and  I wouldn't  want- to 
send  Him  if  it  was  fast  Ide- 
ally, 1 would  like  to  have 
given  Coome  HD1  two  runs  be- 
fore the  Gold  Cup.  hut  the 
way  tHmgK  are  going  it  might 
only  be  one.'’ 

The  permit  holder  from 
Cornwall  seems  unaffected  by 
the  publicity.  “It  doesn't 
makA  my  job  any  more  diffi- 
cult I suppose  you  are  aware 
of  the  <Tnpi<f?iHrmc.  but  you 
have  to  condition  yourself 
and  not  let  it  get  to  you.” 

Gordon  Richards  h as  four 
entries  in  the  Gold  Cup;  One 
Man  is  expected  to  contest  the 
Pillar-Chase,  and  the  remain- 
ing three  are  entered  for  the 
Peter  Marsh  Chase,  but  Unr 
guided  Missile  is  expected  to 
be  the  sole  representative  for 
foe  stable. 

“He’s  the  one  most  likely  to 
go.  ft  wont  be  soft  enough  for 
The  Grey  Monk  — I hope  to 
run  Him  in  the  Hennessy  at 
Leopardstown  — and  all 
being  well  Addington  Boy 
will  go  to  Cheltenham,  for  the 
Ladbroke  Chase,”  said 
Richards. 

Fergie  Sutherland  con- 
firmed yesterday  that  Impe- 
rial Call,  who  fell  on  his  reap- 
pearance, and  who  suffered 


minor  injuries  when  tum- 
bling on  the  gallops  at  home, 
will  line  up  against  The  Grey 
Monk  at  Leopardstown  on 
■February  2. 

Richards’  Greystoke  stable 
is  gradually  reverting  to  nor- 
mal as  the  thaw  arrives  in  the 
north  west.  “They’ve  been  go- 
ing round  in  the  shed  every 
day,  nothing  too  strenuous, 
and  CQOSt  Of  tfrpnt  did  some 

roadwork  last  week.  I intend 
to  do  a bit  with  some  of  these 
good  horses  on  the  grass 
tomorrow.  They  are  very  well 
in  themselves,  but  ueed  a lit- 
tle bit  more  work." 

One  Man  was  also  among 
-the  17  entries  published  for 
the  Queen  Mother  Champion 
Chase,  over  two  miles  at  the 
Festival.  "Well  have  to  see 
how  he  gets  an  at  Chelten- 
ham. It  was  an  entry  I wanted 
to  give  him,  but  no  decision 
will  be  made  until  after  the 
Pillar  Chase. 

If  he  didn’t  win,  1 doubt  that 
he’d  run  in  foe  Gold  Cup,  and 
he  might  end  up  not  going  to 
Cheltenham  at  all,"  Richards 
added. 

Work  on  the  new  stand  at 
fiTwitonHam  should  be  com- 
pleted for  the  Festival,  and 
yesterday  Aintree  announced 
that  it  was  submitting  a plan- 
ning apllcation  for  a new  £6 
million  grandstand  to  comple- 
ment the  Queen  Mother  Stood 
and  the  County  Stand.  The 
new  facility  will  provide  safe, 
comfortable  viewing  with 
protection  from  bad  weather. 


Nicholson  on  the  alert 


David  NICHOLSON  in- 
tends to  run  both  Vi- 
king Flagship  and 
Storm  Alert  at  Kempton  on 
Saturday  in  the  Victor 
Chandler  Chase,  the  valu- 
able two-mile  race  tranfr- 
ferred  from  .Ascot  unites 
Graham  Rock. 

“The  ground  is  good  to 
firm  there  at  the  moment,” 
he  said,  "Storm  Alert  likes 
it  quick  and  Fm  not  sure 
that  the  Flagship  doesn’t 
prefer  It  faster.  They’ll 
both  go.” 

Ask  Tom  is  the  favourite, 
a best-priced  100-30  with 


the  sponsors,  who  quote 
Storm  Alert  at  4-1  and  Vi- 
king Flagship  at  9-2  (Lad- 
brokes 6-1)  in  a field  of  11 
declared  yesterday. 

Those  runners  apart, 
Nicholson  Is  unable  to 
make  concrete  plans  for  his 
team.  “I’ve  got  60  soft 
ground  horses  in  the  yard. 
Where  do  I go?  Haydock  Is 
good  to  firm,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment K look  like  taking  four 
horses  to  Leopardstown  on 
Sunday. 

‘*1  will  also  be  sending 
some  to  Kelso  on  Friday,  in- 
cluding St  Mellioit  Fair- 


way. I’ve  never  been  there 
in  my  life,  bnt  they  look 
like  going  because  there  is 
no  obvious  alternative.” 

His  team  has  kept  on  the 
move  during  the  recent 
cold  spell.  “They've  all 
done  three  canters  a day 
during  the  freeze  and  both 
Storm  Alert  and  Viking 
Flagship  will  work  on  the 
grass  tomorrow  and  again 
on  Thursday,  ” added 
Nicholson. 

“Fitness  won’t  be  a prob- 1 
lem  — it’s  the  ground  for  so 
many  of  them,  rm  tearing 
my  hair  out.” 
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Soccer 


Srnicek  out 
to  leave 
Newcastle 


PAVEL  SRNICEK.  the 
Newcastle  United 
goalkeeper,  asked 
yesterday  for  a trans- 
fer. The  28-year-old  Czech 
goalkeeper  was  dropped  for 
the  fifth  time  after  the  Boxing 
Day  defeat  at  Blackburn. 

Arguably  he  hastened 
Kevin  Keegan's  departure. 
The  manager  blew  his  top  in 
the  Ewood  Park  dressing 
room,  then  offered  his  resig- 
nation. though  he  was  per- 
suaded to  stay  for  another 
two  weeks. 

As  the  club  try  to  fill  the 
managerial  void.  Srnicek  de- 
livered his  request  In  writing 
to  the  caretaking  partnership 
of  Terry  McDermott  and 
Arthur  Cox.  “Everybody 
knows  what  1 think  oT  the 
fans  and  this  area,  and  the 
same  goes  Tor  my  family  too, 
so  this  is  a very  sad  day  for 
me.’'  Srnicek  said.  "But  at 
this  stage  of  my  career  I need 
to  be  playing  first- team  foot- 
ball to  keep  my  place  In  the 
Czech  team." 

Keegan  inherited  Srnicek,  a 
£350.000  signing  by  Jim  Smith 
(Tom  Banik  Ostrava  in  1991. 
His  contract  runs  out  at  the 
end  of  next  season  and  he 
stressed  that  his  decision  to 


Srnicek  . . . wanting  away 


i leave  was  not  related  to 
I Shake  Hislop,  Keegan's  n.S7 
million  signing  from  Reading, 
nor  to  Keegan's  resignation. 

Middlesbrough  win  learn 
I their  punishment  today  for 
pulling  out  of  their  Premier- 
ship  match  at  Blackburn  on 
December  20  with  barely  24 
hours'  notice.  The  three-man 

Premier  League  disciplinary 
I panel  has  the  power  to  deduct 
three  points,  which  would 
I leave  Boro  four  points  behind 
Southampton  at  the  foot  of  foe 
table.  A heavy  fine  plus  com- 
pensation to  Rovers  is  more 
likely. 

At  the  time  of  the  no-show 
Boro  claimed  that,  with  23 
players  ruled  out  through  in- 
jury. illness  and  suspension, 
they  could  not  Geld  a team 
unless  they  included  five  deb- 
utants. without  consulting 
Blackburn  or  the  league  they 
simply  announced  they  would 
not  be  travelling  to  Ewood. 

Boro  are  charged  under 
League  Rule  19,  which  states 
that  no  club  can  fill  to  fhlfiZ  a 
fixture  obligation  "without 
just  cause". 

I Tottenham  were  fined 
£15,000  after  their  opening  Bx- 
I ture  of  foe  1988-89  season  was 
postponed  because  rebuilding 
work  was  not  complete.  They 
1 successfully  appealed  against 
a docking  of  points. 

Brian  Little,  the  Aston  Villa 
I manager,  has  told  Sasa  Cur- 
I cic  he  will  not  be  considered 
for  foe  first  team  until  he 
i sorts  out  his  future.  Despite 
the  absence  of  four  regulars 
I — Draper,  Nelson,  Taylor  and 
Yorke  — foe  Serb  is  not  in  the 
squad  for  tonight’s  PA  Cup  tie 
at  Notts  County. 

The  Manchester  City  man- 
ager Prank  Clark  has  agreed 
to  a request  from  his  former 
club  Nottingham  Forest  to 
keep  Nigel  Clough  for  another 
month's  loan.  As  part  of  the 
deal.  City  will  take  the  North- 
ern Ireland  goalkeeper 
Tommy  Wright  on  a month’s 
loan  from  Forest 


FA  Cup,  third  round 

Hednesford  Town  1 , York  City  0 

Pitmen  eama 
dig  at  Boro 


Tom  Evans 

LET’S  all  do  the  Stafford- 
shire Samba!  The  Con- 
ference team  Hednes- 
ford ensured  themselves  a 
plum  fourth-round  FA  Cup 
debut  against  Middlesbrough 
and  their  Brazilians  Emerson 
and  Junlnho  amid  scenes  of 
wild  excitement  at  the  former 
pit  town  last  night.  It  took  a 
penalty  to  separate  the  sides 
but  foe  result  guaranteed  foe 
Cup's  romantic  reputation  for 
another  year. 

The  tone  at  Keys  Park  was 
set  before  foe  start.  Specta- 
tors in  the  main  stand  were 
escorted  to  their  seats  via 
patio  doors  and  a club  official 
went  round  the  home  support 
with  a notebook  taking  book- 
ings for  the  coach  to  Satur- 
day's game.  This  is  foe  way  of 
things  at  a junior  club,  here 
trying  to  put  their  town  on 
foe  footballing  map  in  the 
world’s  most  famous  knock- 
out competition. 

If  York  were  fazed  by  it, 
they  did  not  show  it  as  Bull 
tested  Cooksey  after  90 
seconds.  This  was  not  the 
Staffordshire  Bull,  who  plies 
his  trade  in  Wolverhampton, 
but  his  cousin  Gary,  whose 
header  from  Stephenson's 
cross  brought  an  early  save 
from  the  home  goalkeeper. 

Two  minutes  later  foe  Pit- 
men showed  they  were  not 
overawed  as  Carty  volleyed 
Lambert’s  cute  ball  into 
Clarke's  grateful  arms.  But 
the  York  keeper  — a product 
of  foe  Black  Country  non- 
League  system,  having 
started  his  career  3t  Hales- 
owen Town  — was  almost  em- 
barrassed in  the  13th  minute 
when  an  astute  Lake  lob  from 


Pointing  the  way . . . Gordon  Strachan  will  accept  nothing  less  from  his  Premiership  players  than  a place  in  the  fourth  round  at  the  expense  of  dangerous  non-League  opponents 

Strachan  happy  to  be  hated  fora  night 


FA  CUP  PROFILE:  Coventry’s  manager  is  anxious  to  prevent 
Woking  adding  to  their  embarrassments.  Peter  While  reports 


GORDON  Strachan1, 
the  Coventry  City 
manager,  wants 
nothing  more  than 
to  he  able  to  leave  Highfleld 
Road  tomorrow  night  know- 
ing he  is  way  down  the  mana- 
gerial popularity  rankings. 
That  will  mean  that  his  Pre- 
miership team  have  safely  ne- 
gotiated their  potentially  haz- 
ardous PA  Cup  third-round 
meeting  with  non-League 
Woking. 

*T  am  fully  aware  that 
everyone  outside  the  city  of 
Coventry  win  be  hoping  for 
an  upset  If  we  win  I shall 
probably  feel  like  Alex  Fergu- 
son: everybody  bates  me."  he 
smiled. 

“At  this  stage  of  the  compe- 
tition there  is  nothing  more 
exciting  than  to  see  a giant- 
killing act.  Not  so  much  to  see 
one  of  the  big  dubs  being 
scalped  hut  just  to  watch  play- 
ers from  a small  dub  enjoy- 
ing themselves. 

•The  most  important  thing 
for  me  Is  to  make  sure  that  if 


40  yards  had  the  length  but 
not  quite  foe  accuracy. 

Gradually  York  grew  in 
stature.  Stephenson’s  corner 
was  flicked  on  by  Tolson,  only 
for  Cooksey  to  repeat  his  her- 
oics, then  foe  left-wing  cut  in 
and  sent  a drive  just  wide. 

Two  players  from  either 
side  received  cautions  as  the 
tempo  increased  before 
Hednesford  took  the  lead  in 
controversial  circumstances 
two  minutes  before  foe  inter- 
val. A right-wing  corner  was 
missed  by  Clarke  and.  after  a 
scramble.  Carty  forced  the 
ball  home  from  dose  range. 

But  the  referee  had  spotted 
an  earlier  infringement: 
Himsworth  was  adjudged  to 
have  handled  on  the  line,  so 
, the  referee  sent  him  off  for 
deliberate  hand-ball  and 
awarded  a penalty.  Russell, 
keeping  his  cool,  sent  Clarke 
, the  wrong  way. 

York  opened  foe  second 
half  with  renewed  determina- 
tion and  should  have  equal- 
I ised  in  the  48th  minute.  A 
free-kick  from  Stephenson 
found  Pepper  unmarked  five 
yards  out  but  he  missed  his 
header  altogether. 

Cooksey,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  Hednesford's  win  over 
Blackpool,  then  produced  an- 
other important  contribution 
to  keep  out  a fierce  cross  from 
Po unton  at  frill  stretch  with 
two  York  players  unmarked 
in  the  centre.  Comyn  too,  who 
played  in  Europe  for  Aston 
Villa  five  years  ago,  was  hav- 
ing a fine  game  at  the  heart  of 
foe  Hednesford  defence. 

Kadiittard  Tara  Cooktay;  Carty, 
RusboII,  Simpson,  Comyn,  Coffins. 
McNally.  Lambert.  Lake.  PItzpalrlek. 
Connor. 

▼or*  Cftyi  Otfko;  McMillan.  Atkinson. 
Pepper.  Sharpies.  Barr  as,  Himywortti, 
Pounton.  Tolson.  Bull  Stephenson. 
nsforoe;  T HeUteon  (Co  Durtiem}. 


there  is  an  upset  this  week  it 
happens  somewhere  else 
rather  than  at  Highfleld  Road. 
Even  before  we  were  drawn  to 
play  Woking  I was  keeping  an 
eye  an  their  progress.  Seeing 
them  overcome  a couple  of 
League  teams  on  the  way  to 
the  third  round  is  what  foe 
magir.  of  foe  Cup  is  all  about.” 

Coventry's  supporters 
know  all  about  the  humilia- 
tion of  seeing  their  side  fail  at 
the  hands  of  supposedly  Infe- 
rior opposition.  Since  win- 
ning the  Cup  in  1987  Coventry 
have  never  progressed  be- 
yond foe  fourth  round.  They 
have  suffered  embarrassing 
defeats  at  the  hands  of  Cam- 
bridge United,  Watford. 
Northampton  Town  and  non- 
League  Sutton  Utd. 

“I  think  more  people 
remember  the  defeat  by  Sut- 
ton rather  than  the  feet  that 
two  seasons  earlier  Coventry 
won  the  Cup,"  mused  Stra- 
chan. ‘That  is  what  it  is  all 
about  Yes,  the  defeat  by  Sut- 
ton still  hangs  heavily  over 


Highfleld  Road  and  it  is  up  to 
myself  and  my  players  to 
make  sure  a similar  result 
never  happens  again.” 

Woking,  Inspired  by  dive 
Walker,  who  is  approaching 
his  40th  birthday, 'have  an  im- 
pressive recent  history  of  up- 
sets. West  Bromwich  Albion. 
MOlwaU.  Cambridge  and  Bar- 
net  have  been  left  red-faced 
by  the  Conference  team,  who 
are  in  the  third  round  for  the 
fourth  time  in  seven  seasons. 

"It  Is  not  as  if  we  don't  know 
anything  about  Woking,"  said 
Strachan.  “The  whole  country 
knows  about  foem,  and  fair 
{day  to  them  because  they 
have  buBt  a fine  reputation. 
Everyone  will  look  for  their 
result  against  us.  It  is  an  at- 
tractive tie  and  one  that  I am 
happy  with.  They  are  the  mod- 
ern-day giant-killers,  but  I 
reckon  Coventry  have  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  giant-kill- 
ers enough  already. 

“I  know  what  it  is  like  to 
lose  to  the  underdogs.  When  I 
was  a player  at  Dundee  we 


were  hammered  6-0  by  Queen 
of  the  South,  and  when  I was 
at  Leeds  we  lost  to  Mansfield. 
It  is  not  a nice  feefipg  and  the 
stigma  is  difficult  to  shake  off. 

“There  is  a lot  of  hype  sur- 
rounding Woking,  so  that 
should  help  my  players 
switch  on  mentally.  They  are 
aware  that  Mill  wall  and  Cam- 
bridge United  have  fallen  by 
the  wayside  already  thfe  sea- 
son, so  they  should  not  need 
any  more  warnings  as  to  what 
could  happen  if  we  don’t  per- 
form to  our  best 

“Of  course  we  are  wrapped 
up  In  the  old  cliche  ofheing 
an  a hiding  to  nothing.  Most 
managers  would  tell  you  they 


Exit  lines 


would  he  happy  just  to  reach 
foe  next  round.  I shall  be 
looking  for  a.  bit  more  than 
that  because  our  supporters 
deserve  more.  It  is  unflair  for 

them  tO  hand  over  hard- 

earned  cash  and  then' see  us 
only  scrape  through.  We  have 
got  to  give  it  our  best  shot 
and,  hopefully,  win  with  a bit 
of  style. 

"But  we  shall  not  underesti- 
mate the  opposition.  Clive 
Walker  has  done  a wonderful 
job.  He  is  a player  who  has 
kept  himself  fit  and  rather 
thaw  go  into  enwffhiwg  he  has 
used  his  knowledge  to  become 
a better  player  as  the  years 
have  gone  by." 


compared  — the  shprt  and  the  i 


COVENTRY 

lost  to  Watford.  d**>  id 
tost  to  Sutton  Utd.  3rd  id 
tost  to  Northampton  Tn,  3rd  id 
tost  to  Southampton,  4tfi  rd 
tost  to  Cambridge,  amid 
tost  to  Norwich,  3rd  rd 
tost  to  Newcastle  3rd  id 
lost  to  Norwich,  4th  rd 
tost  to  Man  City.  4th  id 


dkl  not  quaBfy 

tost  to  Cantorfdga  utd,  1st  rd 
lost  to  Cartridge  Utd.  2nd  rd 
tost  toEverton.  4th  id 
tost  to  Hereford,  3rd  id 
tost  to  Brighton,  aid  rd 
tost  to  Kiddarndnster,  aid  rd 
lost  to  Mariow,  2nd  rd 
lost  to  Swindon.  3rd  nl 


Strachan  tries  not  to  con- 
cern himself  with  foe  fact 
that  every  time  Walker  has 
scored  for  Woking  in  nn  FA 
Cup  tie  they  have  not  been 
beaten.  The  Coventry  man- 
ager, a former  midfielder 
with  Scotland,  also  shrugs  off 
the  statistic  which  reveals 
that  Woking  make  a habit  of 
beating  teams  managed  by 
former  internationals  — just 
ask  Ray  Clemence.  Jimmy  Ni- 
choll,  Roy  McFarland  or 
Brian  TalboL 

“After  the  World  Cup,  foe 
FA  Cup  has  to  be  foe  most 
magical  of  all  the  other  com- 
petitions,” claimed  Strachan. 
"Forget  foe  European  Cup. 
which  has  lost  all  its  values 
and  might  as  well  be  called 
the  Loadsamoney  Cup  these 
days.  Where  else  could  you 
get  a Premiership  team  com- 
ing up  against  non-League  op- 
position than  in  the  FA  Cup? 

'It  is  brilliant  and  quite 
unique.  The  whole  thing  cap- 
tures the  imagination  of  the 
country.  All  1 must  do  is  en- 
sure we  are  not  in  the  head- 
lines for  the  wrong  reasons. 
We  simply  must  be  in  that 
fourth-round  draw.  I win  not 
accept  anything  less." 


Liverpool  to  call  up  their  teen  goal  machine  |Tr^ffersM« 


Ian  Ross 


| IVERPOOL  are  about 
I to  unleash  their  latest 
Ira-youth-team  prodigy  on 
the  Premiership,  a teenage 
forward  who  is  already  ac- 
customed to  living  with  hy- 
perbole. At  some  point  in 
the  near  fbtnre.  possibly 
even  against  Aston  Villa  at 
Anfield  this  weekend. 
Michael  Owen  will  become 
the  youngest  player  ever  to 
wear  a Liverpool  shirt  in  a 
seniorgame. 


Results 


Soccer 
FA  CUP 
Third  round 

lliartwl  Ul  -I  Tor*  I 

Russell  43  (pen) 

(unmwra  nome  to  Middlesbrough} 

AUTO  WINDSCREENS 
StflELD 

Northern  Section 

Second  round 

■wy  (II  • MaasfMd  | 

Pugh  28.  Carter  «T  1 

Johnson  71.  jepson  75  (pen) 

□awe  89 

(winners  nome  to  Burnlsy/Stockport/ 

SCOTTISH  CUP 
Second  round 


Arsenal 

06 

Ipswich  Town 

19 

Sheffield  United  15 

Aston  Wla 

n 

Leeds  United 

03 

Sheffield  Wed. 

14 

Btmi.  City 

34 

Leicester  City 

35 

Southhampton 

20 

Blackburn 

21 

Liverpool 

04 

Stoke  City 

30 

Bolton 

36 

Man.  City 

02 

Sunderland 

27 

Brentfora 

24 

Man.  United 

01 

Tottenham  Hot. 

07 

Burnley 

31 

Middlesbrough 

23 

West  Ham 

12 

Chelsea 

08 

Mfliwali 

29 

Wimbledon 

2B 

Coventry  City 

17 

Newcastle  Utd 

16 

WbtvBS 

37 

Derby  County 

28 

Norwich  City 

18 

Celtic 

09 

Everton 

05 

Notim.  Forest 

13 

Ranggrs 

10 

HjcJO.  Town 

32 

QPR 

25 

Cana  cost  5Qp  pep 
3UPPUED  ay.  bm.  IS 


urn  Uok-Fm.  Bau-Sv  «w  45r  phi  Mr  1 tu.  Oran  no. 
uua  lanl.  i£Ei»  isl  Blb  mine  0171  713 1473 


^Guardian  ^INTERACTIVE 


CiiwdonbaaOi  (0)  1 nWi»ietoii  (0]  O 

Seo8  49  294 

(winners  away  to  Hearts) 

Forfar  (O)  o **o«  id)  1 

618  bvtne  87 

(winners  Sway  IS  Bnxtiln/Uvlnguone) 
Wnlie  ineii*  (01 1 ttontaRew  (0)  Z 
Hum*  « RHCfliS  S3 

i.i5o  Clone  aa 

(witnars  away  to  Stmaarflnvorneaa  CT) 

ftsohiefa)  B IMstoka  fOJ  1 

. Sorts*  M.  40  Bailey  OS 

I 40S 

[winners  horn  a to  AUaa) 

Rea  Co  nay  (2)  3 Hoitornra  (0)  a 

Row  2. 38.  W 1.118 

j (winners  sway  to  Dunfermline} 

I Stranraer  (0)  1 menesa  C TMabe  (OJ 1 

Young  78  McLean  83 

0M 

(winners  bone  to  HamlUonl 

| Second  round  replay 

Arbnaetfc  (I)  3 ilBerfsie  (0)  Q 

McCvrtm  33  SQ3 

Willie  85.  Gram  78 
(winners  nome  to  Qreanoo  Morton  i 
roamiK  UUGURi  reel  DMMera  Pres- 
ton 3 Sunderland  1.  Cm  One  newer 
Tra  Where  5.  Wrexham  3. 

WORLD  CUP  OUAUFYTHGa  Bwwtli 
AraWlen  goer  Uruguay  0.  Argentina  0. 
PA  YAM  RFTH  SOUND  DRAW  (to  be 
| ployed  FebtpGuisbai  ough  Tn  v Southend 
Manor  ar  wistncfl  Tn.  MBngotsnela  Jsa  or 
Taunan  Tn  * Spalding  Utd:  Standard  AFC 
or  N Feinby  Uto  v Concord  Rngre  or  Wtile- 
UttflTn;  Durham  CvHtotonar  Northwood; 
I Maesiey  ar  Cogenhoa  Utd  v Barking  or 
I WKUbrMpe  Tn.  WMtoy  Tn  * Thatelwro  Tn 
□r  Tiverton  Tn:  HoeWno  Tn  or  Banstwd 
Ath  « Arlesey  Tn  or  Hems  Bay:  Bomerton 
j Heath  H or  Collier  Row  8 RvBerfllngtanT. 

| Tennis 

AUSTRALIAN  Ofl  fMefbownu).  Rnt 
roundr  Q likdlw (Aw)  bt  A Rotohol  (US) 


Owen,  who  turned  17 
only  last  month,  has  been 
variously  described  as  the 
next  Kenny  Dalglish,  the 
next  Ian  Rush,  and  even  the 
next  Robbie  Fowler.  The 
last  comparison  is  ironic 
since  Fowler,  another  for- 
mer boy  wonder,  is  still 
only  21. 

"Michael  Owen  Is  now 
very  much  in  the  frame,” 
says  the  Liverpool  manager 
Roy  Evans.  “If  you  are  good 
enough  you  are  old  enough. 
He  has  got  the  right  tem- 
perament and  I don’t  think 


6- 4,  5-3,  C-Z  A Mdradt*  (Ukr)  DC  T . 
Champion  (Fri  7-6,  6-2.  &-£  R n arbor  a 

I US)  MO  BurrHtM  (Sp)  2-3  ret  K Bnasi.li  | 
(0*0  « A O'Brian  (US)  3-C.  6-3.  5-4  7-*  < 
D noh»apl"Bwi  (Noth)  bt  B Black  (Zim) 

7- 6.  7-6.  B-4  a Karkwhw  (Gar)  bt  M 
Goni:  (Sp?  5-4  7-6,  M,  6-3.  R Iteora-  , 
barw  (A us]  bt  8 Stovan  (HZ)  +-e.  2-6.  7-5. 
6-3,  6-1:  F MaAgrat  (Br)  bt  D Prlnoall  I 
IGerl  5-7.  T-6, 6-1. 7-6. 9-7;  H SUeb  (Gar)  j 
M P Frad  mason  (Swe)  6-3.  6-2.  6-2;  T 1 
Inhvnvun  (Svra)  bt  M Damn)  (Cz)  5-4 
6-2.  3-6.  6-7.  C-A  O 6»>Ww  <Au«  tt  A , 
Raichel  (US)  B-4  6-3  6-2Q  Ram  (Fr)  bt 
O Nestor  (Can)  7-6.  B-2.  6-2  O Stafford  | 
(34)  M J Burllki  (Sp)  6-3  6-1.  3-0  raC  T 
Naqvtat  |&we)  ot  N Peralra  (Van)  6-1.  9-g.  i 

I 6-4  M Ouatafaaun  (Sue)  M G Ooyto  (Aua)  1 

6- 7.  6-3,  7-5.  6-T;  C Mega  (Sp)  bt  B \ 
BecAar  (Oar)  6-7.  7-6.  3-6.  6-1.  6-4;  T 
BuMar  (AuD  bt  G Grant  (US]  6-8. 6-4  6-2 
T Cart)  a nrfl  (Sp)  bt  D Vacate  (Cz)  6-2. 7-6.  1 

7- 6:  J-P  naaufaa  (Fr)  bi  H Arad  (Mar) 

I 7-5.  6-0.  6-2  ■ Rtoi  (lar)  bl  J Qlmetttob 

(US)  6-3.  7-fi.  3-6,  6-4  T Hlimra  (GB1  bt  i 
A Pavel  (Rom)  7-5.  6-4  8-2  P Media  uo  ! 
(US)  to  A CMhovaUy  (Rue)  7-6. 6-2,  6-4;  C ; 
. Woodndf  (US)  bt  M Norman  Owe)  6-4.  ! 
1 6-1,  fr-l:  D Hrtoaty  (Sfevekl  bt  6 SUHa 
| (Aus)  1-6.  7-6.  7-6.  5-7.  5-1;  f MaafMa 
(Sp)  bt  G Ruaedskl  (GB)  6-4  6-7.  7-5. 8-2  I 
O Hu— tan  (Br)  M M THIstrom  Owe)  7-5. 

! 7-6,  3-5.  5-4;  J KnbwacMM  (Gar)  bt  s 1 
Urnau  (Con)  6-2.  6-7,  7-6,  6-3;  R Ma 
! (11)  bl  A Chaikaaav  (Rus)  6-4. 4-6, 6-4. 6-4 
I J Kara  (Arg)  bl  P Cash  f Aus)  6-4  6-4. 
6-3M  Chang  (US)  bt  K Goocaans  (Bel)  I 
6-ft  6-6.  6-1;  S Simian  (Pi)  bt  0 Blanpa  , 
|Bp)  B-4.6-Z,  6-4  T WoaJbifiAta  {Audi)  to  | 
M Knowtoa  (Boh)  5-4  6-2. 6-1;  A Caarai|a 
(Bp)  M T Mitchell  (Aual)  7-6,  6-0.  6-2. 

1 Iran  Iff  SwarftriMMSas*/  (Japan)  , 
6-3,  6-7.  7-6:  W Promt  (Gw)  K S Cade 
(U5)  6-4. 2-8.  7-6: 1 GerroctntwpM  (Arg)  I 
M B Stewart  |Ai«)  6-2.  8-1;  B A»|nhiia  aa  ; 
' (Bel)  bt  H Sokova  iCzj  8-2. 6-1 A Oram  l 
i ataa  (US)  « A MUar  (US)  7-6.  6-2;  A 
Bwood  (Atn)  bt  L McNeil  (US)  6-3. 5^2  C 
PtofbitA  (Sp)  u u Oremans  (Noth)  s-o, 
6-2  A Ca  atom  (SA)  b»  A KeundUBva  (Rus)  I 
i 6-2,  6-2  N L tana  (Sp)  bt  M Serfd 
i (Japan)  6-3.  5-7. 7-4  BUM  (Oar)  MB 
1 Cade  (US)  6-4  2-6.  7-6;  « Apm»  : i n i 
(Sal)  br  H Sokova  (Cz)  6-S,  6-£  A Omaa 
mm  (US)  bt  A Milter  (US)  7-6,  6-2;  A i 
I rewavri  (Ana)  bt  L McNaB  (US)  6-3. 8-1 L \ 
tw  (U3)  W B Uuiej  (Stovan)  2-6, 6-3, 6-2: 

| A Oar*  (Cz)  m S Dopfar  (Aul)  7-6,  6-i  N 
Mad.ad—  lukr)  tn  L Chen  (China)  5-2.  I 

3- 6. 6-3.  A SaiBfyma  (Japan)  btCCriaMt  i 
(Ram)  7-6.  6-4  Q Pwnmulmi  (US)  tM  E | 
Co! Iona  (Bel)  6-4. 5-3;  K Pa  (US)  H G L 

I G«retal$p|6-6,7-e,6-erLre*«(Am)M 
1 A Kramer  (Lux)  7-6.  4-6.  s-e  P Wp  Rew  , 
toto  (Can)  bt  A DocnaunwfiaHwat  (fr)  | 
0-0,  2-6.  8-4.  h Mauwa  (Slovak)  bt  E | 
I GasHarfl  (Mon)  5-3,  7-5;  H Twraw  [Be-  i 
Ison)  W N Faber  (Bel)  7-6,  6-1;  N ma 
| Lorain.  (Ft)  bt  S Rack  (Gar)  4-6.  6-3. 6-2r 
V niiain  raamai  (SB)  tt  C Torrens-Va-  I 
; loro  (Sp)  6-0. 3-6.  B-3:  RUmgeaBlr  (Rom)  1 
| bt  J Wtenor  (Aid)  56.  6-3,  16-8;  M : 
Koctota  (fiat)  bi  M Would  untmeyar  (US) 

4- 5. 7-5. K Brmra  (US)  b>  P B«g«ow 

I (Gor)  s-7,  6-1.  J Katorr  (Oer)  fif  H no-  , 
gaisuka  (Japan)  6-3.  3-6  fe-S  M Hanm  ' 
(Fr)  W E UMtovneva  (RuB)  3-6  6-2,  6-a;  J ' 


the  big  games  will  bother 
him  too  much." 

Owen,  whose  father 
Terry  was  an  Everton  and 
Chester  City  player,  does  ' 
make  the  art  of  goafecortng  1 
look  ridiculously  easy.  In 
26  youth  and  reserve-team 
games  so  far  this  season  he  | 
has  netted  31  goals,  and  tn  a 
recent  England  Under- 18  { 
international  against; 
Northern  Ireland  he  scored 
four  times. 

Yet  his  imminent  promo- 
tion to  Liverpool’s  first 
team  is  bom  almost  of  ne- 1 


Tarfor  (Aus)  to  M A Sanchez  Lorenzo  (Sp) 
7-5.  4-6  7-5:  S M (Gar)  bl  J Hiawrava 
I Slovak)  5-1  rac  A Carfaaow  (Swe)  tt  P 
Langrora  (Cz)  8-6  6-C  T Tnimubwii 
(Thai)  UE  Makarova  (Rua)  6-3. 1-6.548 
«*to  Mucwtiiy  (Nem)  tt  SunoNm 
Park  (S  Kor)  QS.  2-6, 0-2;  k Mebrned  (Let) 
tt  E Dwntnllujvtc  (Auat)  6-2.  6-7.  6-0:  R 
HMid  (Japan)  bt  L Rlchtorovn  (C z)  6-4 

A ^ 

ww  ZRALAMP  OP«  (Auckland):  RnA 
J B)orhma»i  (Swe)  H K Carfsan  (Dan)  7-6. 
9-0. 

American  Football 

APC  CHANPKMRMP:  New  Engiend  20. 


cessity.  With  Stan  Colly- 
more  marooned  in  a patch 
of  disturbing  inconsistency 
and  Fowler  still  not  fully 
recovered  from  an  ankle  in- 
jury, the  Reds  have  lost 
their  cutting  edge  in  recent 


“We  might  have  to  think 
about  using  Michael,  be- 
cause you  have  to  score 
goals  if  you  want  to  win 
games  and  this  has  become 
a problem  for  us  'of  late,” 
says  Evans. 

“I  would  say  tarn  ready,” 
says  Owen  with  all  the  con- 


Tranmere:  CbOStarMd  v Bristol  City 
(T3B);  Crews  v Wimbledon:  C Palaca  v 
Leeds:  Gluing  ham  v Derby;  Litton  v Bolton: 
Notts  Co  v Aston  Villa:  Wattord  v Otoord 
Utd.  Rapteyi  Hudttoretlwd  vOPR. 


fidence  of  youth.  "I  want  to  ■ 
play  in  the  first  team,  but  of  i 
course  that  is  out  of  my  ! 
hands.*’ 

Steve  Heigh  way,  the  for- 
mer Liverpool  left-winger 
who  ' has  nurtured  the. 
youngster’s  rare  talent 
over  the  past  couple  of  sea- 
sons. also  believes  Owen  is 
ready. 

“He  is  tactically  aware 
and  technically  ready,"  he 
says.  “He  certainly 
wouldn’t  let  anyone  down. 
Nothing  seems  to  faze  this 
lad  at  all." 


for  Thomsen 

IPSWICH  have  told  Everton 
to  increase  their  offer  for 
Claus  Thomsen  from  £1  mil- 
lion to  £1.5  million  if  they 
want  foe  versatile  Danish 
midfielder. 

Joe  Royie  would  like  the  26- 
year-old,  signed  for  £250,000 
from  Aarhus  in  1994.  to  bol- 
ster his  Injury-depleted  squad 
buf-Ipswich's  chairman  David 
Sheepshanks  says  Everton 
have  no  chance  unless  they 
step  up  their  offer. 

Last  August  Ipswich 
rejected  a £500,000  offer  from 
Torino. 


Cricket 


illfcTl  iBLIl  SHIRLA  AdotoMre  S Aus- 
tralia 527-6  dac  and  51-1.  Oueorsland  227 
and  360.  SA  won  by  nlna  wttkata. 


Transvaal  334-7  dec  and  1$5.  Border 
271-5  dec  and  220-4.  Border  won  by  stx 
w<  cfcets. 

TOUR  HATCtfc  Rto— rfawlabi  (3  days): 
Free  Btale  320-7  dee  and  2SO-4  dec.  Intta 
296-6  dec  and  105-6  Mated  tsrewn. 

Ice  Hockey 

NNk  NY  Rangers  3.  Now  Jersey  6 Ed- 
monton 2,  Hartford  l (ot);  Vancouver  2, 
Ana heini;  Pnoenot  2.  Burtata  3 (ot). 


Motor  Sport 


DAKAR  RALLY!  WnOi  sttape  (Agadez  to 
Odan.  315t(n)'  Cars  1.  J rQetnscdrTUdt 
(Ger)  Buggy  2hr  29rnm  SBaec  2.  B SOby 
(Fr)  Htsubtsii/  bj  4JSeec  6 J-P  Fancansy 
(Fr)  Wtsubtehi  526  4.  K ShlnooAa 
(Japan)  Mltsubfsiti  8 3SC,  & H MMUOka 
I Japan]  Mttsuttsnl  urn.-  6 s Servla  (5p) 
W8«an  15S5.  Malarqei«a  i,  t Uagnaidi 
(Fr)  KTM  23641;  2,  D Castera  (Fr)  Yamaha 

4S7-,  3,  S PenmartBai  (Fr)  Yamaha  637: 4 
O Gallardo  (Sp)  Cegtve  646  6 C Sotelo 
(Sp)  Caghra  7.11: 8.  J Lewis  (US)  KTM  7.18. 

Snooker 

THAILAND  OPRR  (Blackpool)'.  SRrAK 

Buiruwa  (Eng)  bt  W Janea  (Wales}  5-1;  P 
Lines  (Eng)  H J Herbert  (Wales)  6-2:  T 
Muntfqr  (Nl)  H M Stevens  (Wslee)  5-6  4 


mwf»  Nuifbarw  Seefton  (7 J90):  Shrews- 
bury V wlgaic  Blackpool  V Lincoln.  South- 
arm  Peterborough  v Walsall;  Plymouth  v 
Brighton;  Cart*  v Easter  (730). 
BATTOWSnDR  taMUfc  ISM  BMilra 
Scarboraugh  v Cambridge  Utd  (7 JO); 
fiwmnaaa  v Banet  (730):  Chester  v Rocn-  - 
dale  (7.30);  Colclinter  v Pulham. 

BCU.’l  SCOTTISH  IBttHBf  PWralar 
PtaHilwn  Kami  v Celtic  (730). 

SCOTTISH  LEAOOEi  fM  (730):  Alrtfrle 
V Greenock  Mrtn:  St  Mirren  * Falkirk. 

PA  TASK  rearf*  rfinwdt  Reading  7h  v 
Benetesd  Ath. 

3PAUNHQ  CHAUNNOI  CUPS  OimrtW- 
fiBato  Walling  v Farnborough. 

ON  VAUXHAIi.  COWPRHRNCRi  Tehord 
vStalybridge.  . 

imiBOND  iRAQtrr-  oeumm  nm  of*. 

Un  Owa  Second  ruund  i Great 

Harwood  Tn  v Natnarllaid. 
lea  srAtoURi  Premier  nto talons  EnlWd 
v CarshaHon  (730): -Grays  v Purileat 
BR  MAITTBNS  LNAiOUB  Prrantor  TZ+- 
teloB:  Atherelona  v Nuneaton  (730). 
SawBrera  OTtoataiwi  Fleet  Tn  u Newport 
toW.  era  Third  raw*  Burton  « hatoa- 
rnm  (73(Q.  Cheawtoam  v Forest  Or 
(730);  Dcantm  Tn  v Moor  Gr;  Merthyr « RG 
Warwick  (730);  SaOabuvy  v Weymouth 
(730):  Sudbury  Tn  v St  Leontts  S croC 
(730).  

n-w  couemes  ibwir  iwssi  Bus 
cough  V Kolhar  OB:  Eastwdod  Hanley  v- 
KMagrov*  Ath:  Saltort  C v riawcneUa  Tn. 


(Eng)  tt  B 8neddon  (Scot)  6-1:  Q Dos 
(Soot)  tt  C Scsnton  (Eng)  S-1;  H Hu*  (Fin) 
tt  J arch  (Eng)  6-3;  S Me  (Wales)  bt  S 
Pranoeco  (SA)  5-4  J NcHi  (Eng)  tt  K 
Payne  (Engl  6-2;  B Jease  (Eng)  bl  J Bur- 
ma (Seat)  6-4  O Knew  (Ais)  bt  I Brumby 
(Eng)  5-4:  a Home  (Scat)  tt  i McCulloch 
(Eng)  5-4  Foresaw  (be]  M0  Roe  (Eng) 
6-a  M nsaatoe  (bg]  bl  T Cheppel 
(Wales)  6-4. 


Prw^er  Wriaiara  Oaetn  Alb  v SbatMd. 
SGStEWFIX  PBRCr  UMKR  Prandar 
DSvMera  Bristol  Manor  Farm  » Came  Ta 
AVON  INSURANCE  COmNATlONi 
real  OMslera  CirnUee  « MIHwell  (73). 
LKAOU8  OF  WAL88  (730):  Barry  Tn  v 
Cwmbran;  FHnt  Yn  v Rhyl.  UanSarWrold  v 
Caemn. 

COUNTV  ANTRBI  SMIRLDt  Taillftat 

Crusaders  v attantoffe  (7301. 
■W—  IATTV8  BRTCHt  FA  X r 
ComUned  Services  (730). 

Rugby  League 

sue  cur  CHAttroos?  cup.  smsm 

mi  i*  Outlay  rW  « Oewebtoy  uoor 
(730). 


Sport  in  brief 

Motor  Racing 

Martin  Brundle  has  been  ap- 
pointed a director  of  Tom  Wal- 
Idnsbaw’s  TWR  Arrows  grand 
prix  team,  who  have  foe  world 
champion  Damon  Hni  aa  their 
No.  1 driver,  writes  Alan 
Henry.  Brundle,  who  won  the 
1988  world  sportscar  champi- 
onship in  a TWR  Jaguar,  will 
drive  a Walkinshaw-prepared 
Nissan  in  this  year's  Le  Mans 
24-bour  race. 

Golf 

Tiger  Woods’s  victory  In  the 
Mercedes  Championship  in 
California  at  the  weekend  has 
lifted  him  to  23rd  in  foe  Sony 
world,  rankings.  Greg  Norman 
remains  at  the  top  with  Tom 
Lehman,  beaten  by  Woods  in 


Pools  Forecast 


FACARUMam 

1 Chelsea 

2 Coraitry 

3 Ufcwatar 

4 Umpool 

• mtofcsfcraw 

3'  Southampton 

r vimiiitMid 


* ttorby 
v Man  Utd 
« WkwMadBi 

« A Vma 
tf  Shelf  Wed 


the  Mercedes  play-off,  second 
and  Scotland's  Colin  Montgo- 
merie third. 

Hockey 

Cannock,  the  National  League 
champions,  will  have  to  beat 
East  Grinstead.  five  times 
finalists,  to  reach  their  first 
English  Indoor  Championship 
final  at  Crystal  Palace  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  writes  Pot  Rowley. 
Having  qualified  for  ‘‘finals 
night”  for  only  the  second 
time,  Cannock  are  in  the  same 
pool  as  East  Grinstead  and 
Doncaster. 

Motor  Sport 

Jutta  Klelnschmidt  of  Ger- 
many made  Dakar  Rally  his- 
tory yesterday  when,  driving 
a Buggy,  she  became  the  first 
woman  to  win  a stage,  the 
, 315km  ninth  stage  between 
Agadez  and  Oclan  in  Niger. 


v Piymoutn  i 

v waifanl  2 

* Wycomba  1 

* CfcetturthM  x 

v Mtllwall  1 
V Baumamoutn  f 


Rugby  Union 


Fixtures 


(7.45  unless  statM) 

PA  Cun  Ttalrd  rouweb  Bamaley  y Old- 
ham: Brentford  v Mon  CCy;  CariMa  v 


Briar  * i n t~  TWM  PtaMra  Prwton 
Lodga  v SuHdA  (730). 

CLUB  TUDOHBSf  GMa  v Metross  (7.18); 
Laagnoun  v Psaotos  (Tfflj. 

Basketball 

BmOKAN  cun  Smml  irari,  Am 

Ira  LomMn  Towars  v Auudor  Saratov 
(WMmbiay  Court  8.0). 

Hockey 

cum  NATCHi  Canned-  v Bwatan  (730). 


NaIWNWIDR  LEAGUE 
FTRST  DfVtStON  . 

8 liiidiy  v btwleh' 

9 Btatorirai  v Rowflng 

10  UtMom  * VMraa 

11  Charlton  v BMW  2 

12  CMaou  « PQrtsnnwOi  - 1 

1«  Rwiwluh  « GiUrMby  1 

IB  Oxford  v Tranmeru  T 

lOShaRUU  . v Southend  1 

ITSatadaa  v Bradford  C 1 

IB  West  Brara  . r 01  Junta  3 


*4  urart, 

23  Preston 

20  R «OmH 

27  Blirewa 


THUfoDfVISHM 

30  CuMraator 

31  Darlington 

32  Exoter 

33  ttw8anao« 

34  Unoofa 
33  KanalMd 

37  Roth  we 

38  6ra»tfBrongh 
SB  TtotoMiaras 


v Doncaster 
* Brighton 
v Hid 
v Chester 
y OtariMT 
« Barnet 
v MwWord 


BOX'S  SCOTTISH  PRCN1BB  DIVISION 

40  Critoo  v Kttumion 

41  Karats  ■ DuotUauu 

43  KHmamOtt  « nrail.MiiHI  - 


MGONffMVHUH 
IB  BreoUort  ..  v Brtoto 
SO  Bristol  Rvrs  « York 
*1  Blackpool  9 term 


v Gmtflgttoni- 


soom«H  POST  DivunN 

48  Atrriria  v StTWirun  . 

43  btadn  v Qydatank  1 

47  East  Fits  v Falkirk  a 

48  Bartow  v Psrtiev  f 

48  BtfrltogA  « Stitoraateaw  a 


* Ctydabank 

* Wirfc 

* Panic* 


ted  for 
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Wales  give 
Thomas  the 
No.  10  role 


DaMHunHMr 


ARWEL  THOMAS  will 
spearhead  Wales’s 
new  attacking  game 
when  they  start  their 
Five  Nations  campaign 
against  Scotland  at  Murray- 
fleld  on  Saturday.  The  22- 
yearold  Swansea  fly-half  has 
been  chosen  ahead  of  tbe 
more  experienced  Neil  Jen- 
kins and  Jonathan  Davies  be- 
cause the  Wales  management 
regards  him  as  the  best- 
equipped  to  bring  die  best  out 
Of  an  attacking  three-quarter 
line. 

Wales  were  saying  the  «mv> 
thing  a year  ago  but,  for  an 
the  plaudite  they  earned  for 
style  in  last  season's  champi- 
onship, they  plundered  only 
one  victory;  and  of  the  «iriA 
that  started  that  campaign  in 
a rich  vein  of  optimism  at 
Twickenham,  only  five 
remain  for  Scotland. 

Players  deemed  promising 
then,  such  as  Justin  Thomas. 
Leigh  Davies  and  Andrew 
Lewis,  have  slipped  back  in 
the  rankings,  and  others,  no- 
tably John  Davies,  Derwyn 
Jones,  Hemi  Taylor  and  Emyr 
Lewis,  have  fallen  out  of 
favour. 

Despite  another  year  of 
underachievement  and  re- 
cord defeats,  Wales  are  up- 
beat about  their  champion- 
ship chances.  “There  is  an 
incredible  amount  of  self-be- 
lief in  the  side,”  said  Jona- 
than Humphreys,  who  has 
been  restored  to  the  captaincy 
after  missing  Saturday's  in- 
ternational against  the  United 
States  through  suspension. 
“We  are  confident  of  doing 
well." 

Humphreys  is  one  of  two 
changes  from  the  side  that  de- 
feated the  United  States.  Jen- 
kins returns  at  full-back  to 
give  Wales  the  security  of 
consistent  goal-kicking 
should  their  new  game  tail  to 
deliver;  but,  as  ever  in  the 
principality,  it  was  the  out- 
side-half position  which  dom- 
inated debate. 

••Arwel  again  showed 
against  the  United  States  that 
he  creates  opportunities  for 
the  backs,”  said  Wales's 
coach  Kevin  Bowring.  That 
begged  the  question  why 


Thomas  . has  effectively  been 
third  choice  this  season,  with 
Jenkins  and  Davids  tried  be- 
fore him. 

“Arwel  had  his  opportunity 
against  South  Africa  last 
month  after  Jonathan  with- 
drew from  the  side  because  of 
Alness,  and  he  showed  his 
ability  to  get  foe  best  out  of 
those  around  him.  We  have 
kept  faith  with  him  because 
he  is  very  much  part  of  the 
game  we  are  trying  to  de- 
velop,” said  Bowring.  “He  is 
not  foe  biggest  outside-half 
around  but  be  is  a durable  lit- 
tle feEtowwbo  made  16  tackles 
against  South  Africa.” 

With  Jenkins  in  *hp  gjd** 
and  Davies  on  foe  bench, 
Thomas  will  not  have  the 
same  high  tolerance  shown  to 
him  as  last  gaa«on.  when  his 
indecision  eventually  cost 

him  bin  phy-A 

Opinion  in  Wales  is  mi  rad, 
as  it  always  1s  when  foe  talk 
is  about  outside-halves.  Phil 
Bennett  and  Barry  John 
favour  Jenkins  but  there  is  a 
significant  lobby  for  Davies, 
who  knows  he- must  force  his 
way  into  the  Wales  side  if  he 
is  to  have  a chance  of  realis- 
ing his  ambition  to  tour 
South  Africa  with  the  Lions 
in  foe  summer. 

" Meanwhile,  Brian  Ashton 
began  his  job  as  Ireland’s 
coaching  adviser  at  a training 
session  in  Limerick 
yesterday. 

The  former  Bath  coach, 
who  was  called  in  after  the 
resignation  of  Murray  ki<m 
last  week,  said:  “My  aim  will 
be  to  develop  a sfmp1*  style 
and  to  imbue  some  traditional 
ppgslon  info  Ireland’s  pmp 
There  are  some  outstanding 
players  in  foie  squad  and  m 

be  aiming  to  hrip  thorn  all 

pLay  foe  same  way.” 

Ireland’s  replacement  prop 
Gary  Hatpin  has  been  ruled 
out  of  the  Five  Nations 
opener  against  France  in 
Dublin  with  a knee  injury  , 


H iMfcfcn  (Pontypridd); 1 «w 
(Llenelll).  A mm  (Richmond],  a 
OHm  (Swanua).  Q 11m  (BrMBWMj); 
A TkiMi  (S«»nui],  H Hawley 
(Cardiff);  C Load*-  (Swanaaa}.  J 
Huphnya  (eapt).  D Vaaafl  (both 
Canfttq,  far  Ml,  UaW|»  (Hariaqulm}. 
m Haw  lay  (Pontypridd),  S WmtaM 
(N— ft).  C Ctaih  Hwiwl,  AQiAhiE 
(Richmond).  HwAa«—» m J Omilmm 
(CanafQ.  P JaCai  (Pontypridd).  C Qi  I 
{Richmond).  Q Jam,  L Mnataa  (bath 
CardW).  O HiArtna  (Swanaan). 


England  fear  new 
club  dispute 


Robort  Armstrong 


ENGLAND’S  Five 

Nations  opener  against 
Scotland  at  Twicken- 
ham on  February  1 could  be 
under  threat  as  a result  of 
the  continuing  dispute  be- 
tween the  top  clubs  and  the 
Rugby  Football  Union  over 
the  release  of  players  for 
international  duty. 

The  RFU  has  given  the 
leading  clubs  until  noon 
today  to  guarantee  that 
players  will  be  released  for 
internationals  this  season 
without  condition. 

Yesterday  Epruc  (English 
Professional  Rugby  Union 
Clubs)  claimed  that  the 
RFU  had  also  asked  it  to 
sign  by  next  Monday  a doc- 
ument on  player  release 
which  was  ’ fundamentally 
different”  Drum  what  had 
been  agreed. 

The  England  coaching 
staff  Dear  that  a revival  of 
the  dispute  that  disrupted 
squad  preparations  last 
September  would  jeopar- 
dise ’England's  prospects  Of 
winning  a Grand  Slam,  the 
target  the  players  have  set 
themselves  this  season.  Hie 
clubs  have  insisted  they 
will  not  interfere  with  the 
build-up  to  Five  Nations 
games,  but  they  have  bri- 
dled at  England’s  demand 
for  “unconditional”  release 
of  players  for  those 
fixtures. 

Within  the  past  two 
months  the  clubs  have 
rcftised  to  release  players 


for  RFU  divisional  matches 
against  touring  sides,  in- 
cluding the  North's  game 
against  the  New  Zealand 
Barbarians  in  November. 
Now  there  is  a danger  foe 
England  squad  could  be 
drawn  into  a wider  dis- 
agreement between  the 
RFU  and  the  dubs  over  foe 
powers  and  responsibilities 
of  the  new  joint  company 
that  the  two  bodies  have 
agreed  to  set  up  to  run  the 
game  from  foe  cad  of  this 
season. 

According  to  one  RFU  in- 
sider, the  release  of  players 
is  merely  a bargaining 
counter  the  clubs  are  pre- 
pared to  use  from  time  to 
time  to  achieve  their  long- 
term aims,  which  include 
increased  executive  power 
and  a bigger  share  of  televi- 
sion and  commercial  reve- 
nue. For  their  part,  the 
clubs  believe  safeguards 
against  the  RFC’s  excessive 
demands — the  A squad,  for 
instance.  Includes  more 
than  40  players — should  be 
written  into  any  new 
agreement. 

Kim  Deshay es,  foe  Epruc 
chief  executive,  said  foe  24 
clubs  in  Leagues  One  and 
Two  were  formulating  a 
joint  response  to  the  RFU 
demand  that  they  sign  a 
redrafted  agreement  by 
next  Monday. 

“The  lawyers  have  hi- 
jacked the  situation  and  we 
want  negotiating  teams 
from  ‘both  sides  to  meet 
again  without  any  law- 
yers,” said  Deshayes. 


Straeuli  signing  designed 
to  put  Bedford  in  overdrive 


ANOTHER  overseas  World 
Cup  star  has  opted  for 
English  rugby.  Rudi  Straeuli, 
the  South  Africa  No.  8 who 
helped  the  Springboks  lift  foe 
trophy  In  1995.  yesterday 
signed  for  Bedford. 

He  is  the  fourth  South  Afri- 
can to  join  an  English  club  in 
the  past  month,  following 
Francois  Pienaar  (Saracens). 
.Joel  Stransky  (Leicester)  and 
Steve  Atherton  (Richmorto). 

Bedford  are  second  in 
League  Two  and  pushing  for 
promotion.  Their  player- 
conch  Paul  Turner  and  direc- 
tor of  rugby  Geoff  Cooke 
recently  told  the  clubs 
backer,  the  bolting  promoter 
Frank  Warren,  that  only  a 
Stronger  squad  could  realisti- 
cally entertain  hopes  ot 
promotion. 

Straeuli.  33.  arrives  on 
Thursday  and  could  be  in  the 


team  to  play  Rugby  Lions  on 
Saturday.  Bedford’s  foreign 
contingent  already  includes 
Heinz  Pfiuger,  a South  Afri- 
can utility  bade  who  has  a 
European  passport,  and  the 
Canadian  International  lock 
Norm  Hadley,  who  is  on  loan 
from  Wasps  until  the  end  of 
the  season. 

Wasps'  League  One  match 
against  London  Irish  at  Lof- 
tus  Road  this  Saturday  has 
been  called  off  because  of  Five 
Nations  Championship  com- 
mitments, but  Saracens’ 
home  match  against  Harle- 
quins win  BO  ahead  at  Enfield 
on  Sunday  even  though  both 
dubs  will  be  without  three  in- 
ternational players. 

"Fixture  congestion  is  a 
greater  worry,”  said  Sara- 
cens’ Mike  Scot t **We  are  al- 
ready three  games  behind  be- 
cause of  the  weather." 


Another  sad  exit ...  Mike  Atherton  trudges  off  after  making  only  seven  at  Fttxherbert  Park  yesterday 

Tour  match:  New  Zealand  Selection  XI  v England  XI 

Atherton  still  the  lost  leader 


PHOTOGRAPH:  GRAHAM  CHADWICK 


David  Hopps  on  a day  in  Palmerston  North  marred  only  by 
another  cheap  dismissal  of  England’s  out-of-sorts  captain 


N GLAND  enjoyed  a 
day  so  dose  to  perfec- 
tion yesterday  that, 
after  the  horrors  of 
Zimbabwe,  it  seems  unfair  to 
quibble.  But  quibble  one 
must,  because  the  one  misfor- 
tune could  hardly  have  bad 
more  serious  implications: 
Hnrvfhpr  batting  failure  for  the 
captain  Michael  Atherton. 

Throughout  Zimbabwe,  nne 
waited  in  vain  tor  another 
TnrayiATifiMiH  in«fngg  by  Ather- 
ton to  lift  Bnfdand’a  flagging 
spirits.  Now  the  hope  is  that 
conversely  England  can  sus- 
tain their  improvement  in 
New  Zealand  long  enough  to 
lift  him.  Atherton,  who  yes- 
terday «w>nrwied  that  he  is 
unlikely  to  continue  as  cap- 
tain beyond  this  summer’s 
Ashes  series,  is  certainly 
owed  8 few. 

Fitzherbert  park  could  not 
have  offered  a more  serene 
setting  to  settle  the  queasiest 
of  batting  stomachs,  a New 
Zealand  Selection  XI  had  been 
bundled  out  on  a seaming 
pitch  for  138,  and  batting  was 
becoming  ever  easier  as  the 
pitch  dried  under  a hot  sun. 

As  Atherton  scratched  his 
guard,  the  black-and- green 
mottled  hills  of  the  Tararua 
Range  shimmered  behind 
him  and  an  orderly  line  of 
Phoenix  palm  trees  quivered 
slightly  in  a codling  breeze.  It 
was  an  ambience  to  make  one 
of  the  poorest  sequences  of 
batting  form  in  his  England 
career  seem  a complete 
irrelevance. 

For  Atherton,  though,  by 


hiw  own  admission  feeing  the 
most  traumatic  period  of  his 
captaincy,  there  was  no 
respite,  and  would  not  have 
been  had  the  Seven  Wonders 
of  the  World  suddenly.1  ap- 
peared comfortingly  on  the 
horizon. 

Danny  Morrison,  briefly  a 
county  colleague  at  Lanca- 
shire and,  with  157  Test  wick- 
ets, comfortably  New  Zea- 
land’s most  experienced  fast 
bowler,  might  have  dismissed 


him  twice  before  be  bad 
scored,  Atherton  tending  the 
third  delivery  he  faced  just  in 
front  of  short  extra,  and  then 
stealing  his  first  run  with  an 
involuntary  edge  through  the 
slips. 

He  had  reached  seven  when 
he  fell  in  Mark  Kennedy’s 
third  over,  leg  before  as  the 
JurTi  tagged  hack  sharply  to 
strike  his  back  leg.  He  looked 
back  at  his  position,  as  if  des- 
perate to  confirm  that  he 
might  have  been  unfortunate, 
before  making  a doleful 
return  to  the  dressing  room. 

Even  that  be  bad  to  study 
video  evidence  of  his  techni- 
cal problems,  filmed  from 
tbe  boundary’s  edge  by  the 
coach  David  Lloyd.  “He’s  stfil 
got  same  work  to  do  to  get  bis 
feet  and  Tu>^d  moving  in  the 
right  place,  but  we  have  to  be 
patient,"  Lloyd  said.  “If 
people  start  playing  well 
around  him  it  can  run  off  an 
him,  but  he  doesn't  need 
lifting.” 

The  drift  was  that  this  is 
not  the  continuing  downfall 
of  Captain  Grumpy.  He  can 


and  will  recover.  After  the 
ridiculous  fuss  made  last 
week  over  the  fact  that  he  was 
caught  by  a woman,  be  did  at 
least  have  the  consolation 
that  the  bowler  was  decidedly 
male. 

Knight  and  Stewart  en- 
sured that  England’s  com- 
mendable bowling  effort  was 
not  wasted,  guiding  the  tour- 
ists to  106  for  three,  32  behind, 
by  stumps,  with  foe  final 


Scoreboard 


B A Pocock  o Thorpe  b Caddie* 15 

C J Spw  mm  b WWta  41 

tAC  rarer*  cAKMrtonbSlhrarwood  ° 

M A Horne  c Starwood  b Cork  ** 

*M  J Greefcatch  c Oorts  b While 5 

LGHonwfle  Caddie*  b Cork 10 

J T C Vaughan  b White 84 

PJWfleeman  e 8uwart  b Stannod  O 

M J HMlem  run  out a 

O K Morrison  c Thorpe  b White 4 

R J Kennedy  not  out 1 

" * (lb*,  ntfli T 


Toad  (W.A  werej 1» 

Ml  of  wMEetM4B.53.5a.ff1.93.B7.se. 

i*s.  va. 

■■wlfei  Cork  17-7-42-2:  Ceddlck 
is-a-w-l:  Starwood  13-4-34-2;  WWte 
24-3-14-4;  T ulnea  3-0-4-0. 


N V Krttont  c Perere  b Morrtcon 

*M  A Attierton  tow  t>  Kennedy — 

tA  J Stewart  not  out  — 

A R Caddck  c Parere  b Morrison  .._ 
N Hussain  not  ok 


((04.  nbzj. 
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Total  (tor  3. 33  wars) 

Ml  ef  artefcetai  1ft  94. 10B. 

To  tab  <3  P Thorpe.  J P Crawley.  C Whits. 
D G Cork.  C E W Starwood.  P C R Tutnell. 
Bo— ngi  Morrison  10-2-23-%  Kennedy 
8-2-34-1:  Veopten  7-s-K-a  Wiseman 
T— V- 22-0;  Heston  VWW. 

SO  Dunne  end  D Quested. 


wicket  to  fall  that  of  foe 

mphtraatchman  fifflMiric.  . 

Knight,  after  a slightly 
headstrong  start,  cut  and 
drove  impressively  until,  for 
the  third  time  this  winter,  he 
was  “strangled’'  out  down  foe 
leg  side  as  be  sought  to 
glance.  Morrison  has  played 
long  enough  to  know  fll-luck 
when  he  sees  it  and  he  offered 
the  batsman  a consoling  pat. 

Stewart  is  middling  every- 
thing. Even  his  defensive 
blocks  are  scudding  past  mid- 
aff  for  two,  and  his  naming 
instructions  to  his  batting 
partner  are  so  vocal  that  they 
can  be  heard  several  blocks 
away. 

Atherton’s  day  had  begun 
well.  He  held  a stunning 
reflex  catch  at  gully  to  dis- 
miss Parore  without  scoring, 
and  in  the  process  threw  New 
Zealand’s  Test  planning  into 
confusion  because  Parore,  de- 
spite an  indifferent  average, 
is  regarded  as  favourite  to  bat 
at  No.  3. 

At  Wellington  this  season 
opposition  batsmen  are  wel- 
comed to  foe  wicket  with 
songs  deemed  appropriate  to 
their  character;  Parore  was 
treated  to  a burst  of  Gariy 
Simon’s  You’re  So  Vain,  but 
not  for  a moment  could  he 
imagine  that  yesterday’s  song 

was  about  him. 

Atherton  deserved  credit 
too  for  daring  to  insert  the 
Selection  XI  on  a firm,  dry 
pitch,  but  one  which  he  calcu- 
lated had  sweated  under  the 
covers  during  the  heavy  rain 
of  the  previous  tew  days. 

Mark  Greatbatch,  captain 
of  foe  Selection  XL  which 
sounds  rather  like  -being  in 
charge  of  a Christmas  choco- 
late assortment,  admitted  that 


he  would  have  batted,  but  his 
side,  fresh  from  three  weeks 
of  Shell  Cup  one-day  cricket, 
rarely  mustered  the  tech- 
nique or  patience  to  survive. 

For  all  England’s  troubles, 
if  they  could  play  all  their 
Test  (Ticket  in  New  Zealand 
they  would  probably  be 
among  the  best  three  sides  in 
the  world.  All  four  pace 
bowlers  showed  up  well  and 
England  were  delayed  unduly 
only  by  Spearman,  a potential 
opening  partner  for  Young  in 
foe  Tests,  who  made  an  asser- 
tive 41,  and  by  some  obdurate 
resistance  from  the  left- 
handed  Vaughan, 

Cork’s  outswinger  func- 
tioned reliably  and  he  persis- 
tently passed  the  outside  edge 
in  a luckless  opening  spell. 
His  rewards  came  in  his  third 
spell,  after  lunch,  Horne's 
flimsy  resistance  ending 
when  he  hooked  to  long  leg, 
and  Howell  failing  to  clear 
mid-off  as  Caddick  stretched 
his  6ft  Sin  frame  to  its  ftaH 
extent  to  hold  an  excellent 
catch. 

The  most  encouraging  per- 
formance, though,  was  that  of 
White,  who  sneaked  to  for  the 
last  two  wickets  to  finish  with 
four  for  15.  Like  his  York- 
shire team-mate  Silverwood 
he  bowled  tidily  into  a lively 
breeze,  using  his  notable 
quicker  ball  as  a surprise 
weapon.  His  confidence  was 
swollen  from  his  first  deliv- 
ery, Spearman  dragging  on, 
and  foe  ensuing  dismissal  at 
Greatbatch.  who  sliced  him  to 
point  soon  after  lunch,  left 
New  Zealand's  embattled  left- 
hander with  one  more  in- 
nings to  arrest  a run  of  poor 
form  and  force  his  way  into 
Test  contention. 


Ice  Hockey 

Laxdai  banned  for  month  after  stimulant  test 


WoBateMiter 


Nottingham  Pan- 
thers’ Canadian  for- 
ward Derek  Laxdai  has 
been  banned  for  a month  by 
foe  British  Ice  Hockey  Associ- 
ation after  testing  positive  for 
psendoepbedrine. 

After  a hearing  In  London 
yesterday  foe  BIHA  said  Lax- 
dal's  use  of  foe  IOC-banned 
stimulant  “was  consistent 
with  tbe  player’s  admitted 
consumption  of  a proprietary 
product  for  severe  cough  and 
throat  pain”.  He  is  only  the 
10th  player  to  test  positive 


Basketball 


since  random  testing  was  in- 
troduced in  1985. 

Laxdai,  31  next  month, 
played  for  the  Toronto  Maple 
Leafe  and  New  York  Islanders 
in  the  NHL  before  joining  foe 
now  defunct  Humberside 
Hawks  last  season.  Hie  signed 
for  Panthers  this  season  and 
is  their  fifth-highest  points 
scorer. 

Newcastle  Cobras'  home 
match  with  Ayr  Scottish  Ea- 
gles on  Sunday  was  the 
seventh  time  this  season  they 
have  been  involved  in  over- 
time in  a Superleague  game. 
Eagles  finally  won  5-4  after  a 
goal  from  Scott  Young  two 


minutes  Into  foe  extra  session 
and  Cobras  have  now  lost  five 
and  drawn  two  c£  these  ex- 
tended contests. 

Cobras,  who  began  the 
match  missing  eight  sick  or 
Injured  players,  lost  Justin 
Doberman  in  the  12th  minute 
when  he  was  caught  in  foe 
face  by  the  stick  of  Eagles' 
David  St  Pierre. 

“It  was  a dear  accident” 
said  Cobras'  coach  Rick  Bra- 
bant. "The  guy  followed 
through  on  a shot  and  fain  stick 
caught  Justin  above  an  eye.  It 
went  right  through  foe  eyelid 
and  scratched  the  top  of  his 
eyeball- " Duberman  was 


rushed  to  hospital  where  foe 
injury  was  stitched.  He  was 
allowed  hone  overnight  with 
orders  to  return  yesterday. 
"We  don’t  yet  know  how  long 
he’s  likely  to  be  out,”  said  Bra- 
bant, “but  in  my  entire  career 
rve  never  seen  a team  have  so 
much  unluck  with  injuries.” 

Cobras  were  four  down  in 
18  minutes;  Brabant  himself 
finally  brought  his  side  level 
at  4-4  in  the  57th  minute. 

A goal  by  NICky  Chinn  10 
minutes  from  time  gave  Shef- 
field Steel  ers  a 4-3  win  at 
BracknelL  Steeiers  are  only 
three  points  behind  Cardiff  at 
the  top  of  the  Superleague 


Oncoming  clutch  of  big  games  has  the  Towers  swaying 


Robert  Prytse 


THE  up-and-down  London 
Towers  had  better  be  up 
this  week  or  they  may  be 
down  for  foe  rest  of  tbe  sea- 
son- “There's  so  much  more 
at  stake  this  time,”  said  their 
coach  Kevin  Cadle. 

Most  of  their  chips  will  be 


in  play  to  the  next  couple  of 
days  when  they  face  Aiztodor 
Saratov  in  the  last  32  of  foe 
European  Cup  at  Wembley 
Court  tonight  and  the  Leop- 
ards in  foe  7-Up  Trophy  quar- 
ter-finals at  the  London 
Arena  an  Thursday,  their 
fourth  in  seven  wights 
The  wrong  results  this  week 
would  leave  the  Towers  with 


but  a stogie  objective  over  the 
next  two  months,  to  retain 
their  Bndweiser  League  title. 

Tbe  Towers  are  sounder 
than  they  were,  but  their  run 
of  victories  against  major 
rivals  was  disrupted  last  Fri- 
day by  a home  defeat  by  foe 
enfeebled  Leicester  Riders.  “1 
just  don’t  know  with  this 
crew,"  Cadle  said. 


The  schedule  could  have 
been  render  to  them.  Saratov 
lead  foe  Russian  League  and 
foe  Towers  have  lost  to  the 
Leopards  three  times  out  of 
four  this  season.  And  Euro- 
pean regulations  compel  them 
to  omit  their  American  for- 
wards Tony  Windless  and 
Keith  Robinson  against  tbe 
Russians. 


with  a game  in  hand  At  foe 
bottom  Bracknell  replace 
Manchester  Storm,  who  beat 
Basingstoke  4-L 


Rugby  League 

Paris 
rely  on 
RFL 


mission 


PwlHtwihkJk 


A PARIS  ST  GERMAIN 
official,  who  preferred 
to  remain  anonymous, 
said  yesterday  that  it  was  “85 
per.  cent  certain"  that  the 
French  dub  would  not  take 
part  in  this  season's  Chal- 
lenge Cup.  and  “50-50” 
whether  they  would  remain 
in  the  Super  League  which 
resumes  in  March. 

However,  Robert  Ecclestone, 
a Rugby  Football  League  exec- 
utive assistant  with  special 
responsibility  fur  tbe  running 
of  PSG,  denied  that  the  club's 
future  was  to  the  balance. 

He  said  their  continuation 
was  assured,  but  admitted 
there  would  be  some  “straight 
talking”  when  an  unguah  del- 
egation, led  by  the  game’s 
chief  executive  Maurice  Lind- 
say, met  club  representatives 
and  tbe  president  of  the 
French  federation,  Jean-Paul 
Ferre,  in  Paris  today. 

Ecclestone  said  three  main 
areas  of  concern  would  be 
addressed:  political,  struc- 
tural and  financial- 
Financially.  PSG  rely  on 
the  Rupert  Murdoch  hand- 
outs and  subsidies  from  foe 
RFL.  Last  season,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  sell  the  game  to  Pari- 
sians, spectators  were  not 
charged  admission.  This  time 
it  is  felt  the  dub  will  have  to 
generate  more  of  their  own 
income,  either  through  gate 
takings  or  sponsorship. 

However,  sponsorship  will 
not  be  forthcoming  until  PSG 
secure  more  television  time, 
another  worrying  area  after 
last  year's  promised  coverage 
by  foe  television  company  Car 
nal  Plus  did  not  happen. 

The  RFL  also  wants  to  see 
the  dub  run  by  a more  dy- 
namic ami  modern  manage- 
ment, and  is  determined  that 
foe  politics  that  perpetually 
bedevil  French  rugby  league 
in  general  must  not  under- 
mine PSG  in  particular. 

Peter  Mnlholland,  the 
dub’s  new  Australian  coach, 
is  preparing  a squad  of  play- 
ers in  Australia  and -they  are 
“chomping  at  the  bit”  waiting 
for  the  season  to  start  said 
Ecclestone. 

The  French  are  concerned 
that  next  season’s  side  will  be 
mainly  Australians,  but  it  is 
essential,  says  Ecclestone, 
that  PSG  are  competitive  so 
that  they  can  establish  their 
credibility  in  Paris. 

Whether  Paris  win  play  in 
the  Challenge  Cup  remains  to- 
be  seen.  The  Super  League 
dubs  enter  foe  competition  in 
the  fourth  round  on  February 
8-8  but  foe  pessimistic  view 
from  Paris  yesterday  was  that 
there  was  no  way  the  French 
and  Australian  players  could 
get  together  by  then. 

Salford  Reds  have  re-signed 
Fata  Sini  only  three  months 
after  be  joined  Uanelli,  the 
Welsh  rugby  onion  club,  on  an 
18-month  contract  The  27- 
year-old  Western  Samoa 
winger  did  not  play  a match 
for  TJflnpTii,  who  ran  into  prob- 
lems with  a work  permit  and 
saw  a promised  £3^00,000  in- 
vestment in  the  dub  collapse. 

Steve  Barrow,  the  20-year- 
old  back-row  forward 
strongly' fancied  to  win  a reg- 
ular place  in  Wigan’s  first 
team  this  season,  suffered 
cruciate  ligament  damage  in 
Sunday’s  challenge  match  at 
St  Helens  and  a piece  of  bone 
bad  to  be  removed  from  bis 
knee.  He  needs  further  sur- 
gery and  may  miss  much  of 
foe  season. 

• The  financial  expert  called 
in  to  run  Hull  Kingston 
Rovers  said  last  night  that  the 
dub  had  assets  of  more  than 
£2.5  million.  Earlier  the 
Second  Division  champions 
were  granted  a stay  of  execu- 
tion after  a successful  appli- 
cation in  foe  High  Court  for 
administrators  to  run  the 
dub.  Last  week  the  inland 
Revenue  applied  for  a wind- 
ing-up order  for  an  unpaid  tax 
bffl  of  £250,000. 


Ski  Hotline 

The  Latest  snow  and  weather 
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SportsGuardian 


Michael  Walker  in  Newcastle  finds  a new 
and  unexpected  face  leading  the  back-room 
poll  for  the  vacancy  left  by  Kevin  Keegan 

Beardsley 
gets  the 
players’ 
vote  for 
manager 


WITH  Kevin  Kee- 
gan happily 
cycling  around 
Florida  on  a 
tandem  with 
his  wife  Jean,  the  confusion 
surrounding  his  successor  as 
Newcastle  manager  raged  on. 
Another  day  of  official  sOence 
at  St  James’  Park  served  only 
to  encourage  further  specula- 
tion about  candidates  for  the 
vacancy  when,  surprisingly, 
into  this  verbal  vacuum 
stepped  the  club's  midfielder 
Robert  Lee. 

Stressing  that  he  was  giv- 
ing his  opinion  as  an  individ- 
ual and  not  as  a players’ 
spokesman,  Lee  talked  up  the 
virtues  of  Peter  Beardsley. 
“Obviously  the  board  will  de- 
cide what  to  do,”  he  said,  “but 
rd  be  happy  if  Peter  got  it.” 
Lee  may  have  been  voicing 
his  own  opinion  but  it  was  no- 
table that  he  added:  “And  the 
players  think  the  same  way.” 

He  said  of  Beardsley:  “He's 
a Geordie,  he's  loved  by  the 
fans  and  he  has  die  club  at 
heart  To  replace  Kevin  I 
think  you  need  somebody  like 
that  People  say  he  has  no 
managerial  experience  but 
then  neither  did  Kevin  Kee- 
gan or  Kenny  Dalglish  or 
Bryan  Robson  before  they 
came  into  it 

“Great  players  don’t  need 
to  be  taught,  they  have  it  all 
up  there,  and  so  has  Peter. 
When  you've  done  as  much  as 
they  have  as  players,  what 
more  can  you  teach  them? 
Maybe  Peter,  Arthur  Cox  and 
Terry  McDermott  could  be 
our  dream  team.  Well  just 
have  to  wait  and  see." 

Beardsley,  36  this  Saturday, 
has  been  as  quiet  as  a dub 
director  these  past  few  days 
but  Lee  had  an  explanation: 
"He’s  too  nice  to  come  out 
and  push  himself  forward. 

“We  all  give  Peter  some 
friendly  stick  and  tell  him  we 
are  going  to  put  his  name  in. 
But  he  loves  the  dub  and 
everybody  likes  him  a lot  He 
gets  on  with  everybody,  from 
the  tea-lady  to  the  top  players, 
and  1 would  have  thought  he 
would  have  to  be  involved 
somewhere. 

"Whoever  takes  over  won’t 
have  to  change  filings  around 
much.  Arthur  and  Terry  are 
doing  a very  good  job  and  we 
all  want  to  win  for  each  other. 
We  have  a great  squad,  great 
team  spirit  and  still  a great 
chance  of  winning  the  title.” 
Of  Keegan,  tracked  down 


and  photographed  at  a hotel 
in  Florida,  Lee  said:  "We 
have  missed  his  voice  around 
the  place.  1 Joined  the  dub  be- 
cause of  him  and  when  he 
signed  his  contract  I thought 
he'd  be  here  a lot  longer  than 
me.  But  we  had  a very  good 
result  at  ViDa  and  we  have  a 
great  chance  of  winning  our 
FA  Cup  replay  against  Charl- 
ton. If  we  do  that  well  be  fly- 
ing again.” 

Newcastle's  chairman.  Sir 
John  Hall,  had  also  been  ex- 
pected to  be  flying  again  — 
today  or  tomorrow,  from  Mar- 
bella  to  Newcastle  for  the 
Charlton  mateh  — hut  thin  is 
now  unlikely,  .although 
whether  he  was  at  the  Nou 
Camp  last  night  for  Barcelo- 
na's game  with  Hercules  of 
Alicante  is  anwtTiw  matter. 

Whether  or  not  Hall  made  it 
there  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
Bobby  Robson,  the  indica- 
tions are  that  Robson  will  not 
be  departing  Barcelona 
quickly.  Over  the  past  five 
days  the  former  England 
manager  has  sought  to 
counter  the  Newcastle  specu- 
lation by  telling  both  the 
Spanish  and  British,  press 
that  he  intends  to  honour  the 
remaining  18  months  of  hte 
contract 

Yet  because  of  the  uncon- 
vincing nature  of  his  respons- 
es — it  is  dear  he  Is  sorely 
tempted  by  the  Newcastle 
post  — rumours  abound  on 
Tyneside  that  he  is  on  his 
way there. 

Such  talk,  however,  does 
not  take  into  account  Rob- 
son's most  significant  act  of 
the  past  week  when,  on  Sun- 
day, he  gathered  all  the  Bar- 
celona planters  tor  a 40-minute 
closed-doors  session  at  their 
training  ground  and  assured 
them  that  he  would  be  their 
manager  until  the  end  of  this 
season  at  least 

Whereas  it  is  one  thing  to 
make  such  a statement  to  the 
press,  Robson,  one  of  foot- 
ball’s most  loyal  men,  would 
be  acting  out  of  character  if 
he  repeated  it  to  the  players 
in  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
on  the  verge  of  leaving  them. 
Hall’s  wait  in  Spain,  there- 
fore, appears  likely  to  be  vain. 
Strange,  too,  when  his  son. 
Douglas,  soon  to  be  the  major 
power  at  Newcastle,  and 
other  directors  are  said  to 
favour  appointing  Kenny 
Dalglish. 


West  Ham  make  £4  million 
bid  for  Van  Hooydonk 


Patrick  Glenn 


mafEST  HAM  UNITED  have 
Vo  made  Celtic  a £4  million 
offer  for  their  Dutch  striker 
Pierre  van  Hooydonk.  Negoti- 
ations are  at  an  advanced 
stage  and  the  transfer  seems 
certain  to  be  completed  in  the 
next  few  days. 

The  27-year-old  Van  Hooy- 
donk is  seen  by  West  Ham’s 
manager  Harry  Redknapp  as 
the  possible  answer  to  his 
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problems  in  an  attack  de- 
prived of  the  long-term  in- 
jured Iain  Dowte.  West  Ham 
have  also  lost  another  striker, 
Paolo  Futre,  who  had  to  retire 
because  of  a knee  Injury. 

Van  Hooydonk  has  been 
Celtic’s  top  scorer  amw  he 
joined  them  from  NAC  Breda 
two  years  ago  — hia  second 
anniversary  fell  last  Saturday 
— but  he  has  been  at  odds 
with  the  chairman  Fergus 
McCann  over  his  taminga 

KHmniock’s  Rugby  Park 

will  host  an  international  for 

the  first  time  since  is  10  when 
it  stages  Scotland's  World 
Cup  qualifier  with  Estonia  on 
March  29.  Celtic  Park  will 
then  host  the  tie  against  Aus- 
tria five  days  later.  Scotland 
are  using  different  venues  be- 
cause of  redevelopment  work 
at  Hampden  Park. 


TENNIS:  THE  AUSTRALIAN  OPEN 


sadly  clipped 
wings  in  a flap 


in 

Richard  Williams 
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Water  break. . .Boris  Becker  attempts  to  cool  down  during  his  five-set  defi eat  by  the  Spaniard  Carlos  Moya  andrewwong 

Henman  hot  but  Becker 
bothered  and  beaten 


Stephen  Bieriey  reports  from  Melbourne 
Park  on  a day  of  temperature  and  pressure 


NEAT  piece  of  role 
reversal  down  under 
yesterday  saw  a dis- 
ppointing  display 
from  a highly  regarded  Ger- 
man who  perhaps  allowed 
conditions  to  get  to  him,  and  a 
slickly  professional  one  from 
a Briton,  who  dispatched  a 
lesser-ranked  opponent  with- 
out ever  hitting  top  gear. 

It  meant  that  whereas  Tim 
Henman,  now  the  world 
No.  14,  prepares  for  tomor- 
row's second-round  match 
against  the  Frenchman  Guil- 
laume Raoux,  the  champion 
Boris  Becker  was  left  to  pon- 
der his  third  first-round  exit 
from  the  Australian  Open 
since  1993. 

Becker’s  defeat  by  Carlos 
Moya,  under  a Grace  Mel- 
bourne sun  which  made  the 
court  surface  so  hot  that  Hen- 
man complained  his  shoes 
were  sticking  to  it  was  doubly 
piquant  from  a British  point 
of  view:  the  No.  6 seed  was 
beaten  5-7, 7-6. 3-6, 6-1. 6-4  by 
the  Spaniard  whom  Henman 
crushed  in  straight  sets  in  the 
Sydney  final  on  Saturday. 

Becker  has  never  liked  the 
spongy,  slowish  courts  here 
but  has  twice  won  the  title 
and  was  patently  disap- 
pointed with  his  error-strewn 
performance,  especially  as  he 
ended  last  year  in  the  form  of 
his  life  by  winning  the  Grand 
Slam  Cup  after,  In  the  semi- 
final, giving  a stem  lesson  to 
the  British  No.  1.  Five  weeks 
later  that  superlative  indoor 
form  totally  deserted  him  in 
heat  that  fried  his  feet  and 
scrambled  his  brains. 

Tm  really  struggling  to 


speak  normally  because  Fm. 
burning,  especially  my  feet 
and  legs,”  he  said  afterwards. 
“There  were  times  that  I 
couldn’t  move  at  all  because  I 
was  afraid  I would  lose  the 
skin  on  my  feet” 

Initially  it  was  Becker’s 
backhand  which  Let  him 
down,  but  by  the  end  his  tim- 
ing on  both  wings  was  shot  to 
pieces.  "All  I bad  left  was  my 
serve,"  he  said  morosely,  and 
17  double  faults  told  their  own 
sony  tale. 

Becker  has  his  own  strong 
thoughts  about  the  way  the 


‘At  times  I 
couldn’t  move 
as  I was  afraid 
I would  lose  the 
skin  on  my  feet’ 


administrators  are  attempt- 
ing to  slow  the  game  down, 
notably  with  the  use  of  lower- 
pressure  balls. 

“1  felt  I didn’t  get  anything 
out  of  the  balls  they  are  using 
here.  I was  forcing  it  all  the 
time  and  then  lost  my  timing 
altogether.  There  are  so  many 
gays  getting  elbow  and  wrist 
injuries  on  the  circuit  these 
days.  For  us  power  players 
these  soft  balls  are  a killer." 

Becker  was  not  making  ex- 
cuses, thnngh,  and  accepted 
he  had  played  poorly.  Bat  he 
believes  that  those  he  calls 
“the  men  sitting  at-  tables" 


are  making  decisions  about 
the  game  based  on  an  over- 
reaction to  a misguided  per- 
ception that  the  servers  were 
becoming  too  dominant 

He  said:  “Ivanisevic’s  abil- 
ity to  hit  ace  after  ace  Is  a gift, 
but  Sampras  is  not  the  world 
No.  l Just  because  be  serves 
well.  It  is  not  as  if  the  fens 
were  staying  away.” 

This  is  a controversy  which 
will  run  and  run.  As  yet  it  is 
not  one  that  unduly  concerns 
Henman  even  though  he  has 
worked  hard  on  the  power 
side  of  his  game  over  the  past 
year.  His  main  concern  now 
is  the  enormous  weight  of  ex- 
pectation that  has  settled  on 
his  22-year-old  shoulders. 

Only  a few  weeks  ago  Hen- 
man was  the  hunter  but  now, 
as  a top  20  player,  he  will  be 
bunted.  He  will  find  his  game 
analysed  and  every  potential 
weakness  scrutinised,  not  that 
he  showed  many  in  yester- 
day’s routine  7-5,  6-4,  6-2  win 
against  Romania's  Andrei  Pa- 
veL  “Obviously  people  do  take 
note,”  he  said.  "Against  more 
and  more  players  I will  be  ex- 
pected to  win.  But  this  is 
something  other  people  will 
tocos  on.  Hopefully  I won’t” 

Pavel  is  Henman’s  age  but 
appeared  both  overweight 
and  under-prepared  in  only 
his  second  Grand  Slam1  tour- 
nament, having  COQte  ill  from 
the  qualifying  as  a lucky  loser 
when  Mark  Philippoussis 
withdrew. 

Victory  against  the  bespec- 
tacled Raoux.  a member  of 
France’s  Davis  Cup- winning 
team,  will  be  tougher  but  it 
would  put  Henman  In  line  to 
play  Mlrharf  Chang,  the  No.  2 
seed  and  last  year’s  runner- 
up,  on  Friday- 

Last  year  Greg  Rusedski 
went  precious  dose  to  beating 


Becker  in  the"  first  round, 
eventually  losing  in  five  sets. 
Yesterday  he  went  out  rather 
lass  gloriously  6-4,  5-7,  7-5. 
6-2  to  Spain's  Felix  Mantilla, 
the  No.  14  seed. 

“I  was  dehydrated  by  the 
middle  of  the  second  set  and 
by  the  end  of  it  I was  com- 
pletely exhausted,”  Rusedski 
said.  “That’s  the  worst  I’ve 
ever  felt  In  the  beat” 


UTSIDE  the  Georgia 
State  football  sta- 
dium on  a balmy  eve- 
ning early  last 
August,  a group  of  Nigerian 
football  fans  swayed  past  a 
gaggle  of  reporters  and  pho- 
tographers forlornly  waiting 
for  oneof  Atlanta’s  legendary 
soon-come  buses. 

"See  you  in  Paris,"  one  of 
the  fens  shouted.  He  meant  the 
World  Cup  In  1998,  and  he 
wasn't  referring  to  the  open- 
ing ceremony . His  dreams 
were  in  foil  flood,  andyou 
couldn't  blame  him.  After 
their  3-2  defeat  of  Argentina 
in  the  Olympic  final  had  made 
them  the  first  African  football 
team  to  win  a gold  medal,  any- 
thing looked  possible  fra  Nige- 
ria's Eagles. 

They  had  beaten  Daniel  Pas- 
sareUa's  Argentina  just  as 
they  had  eliminated  Mario  Za- 
galo’s  Brazil  in  the  semi-final, 
by  goinga  goal  down  after  two 

minutes  and  than  simply 

refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
possibility  of  defeat. 

Against  Brazil,  they  equal- 
ised at  3-3  with  20  seconds  left 
on  the  clock  and  then  scored  a 
sudden-death  whiner  in  extra 
time.  Argentina  provoked  an- 
othertest  of  their  support-  - 
era’  nerves,  arowngh  not 
quite  as  severe;  having  drawn 
level  at  2-2  with  a quarter  of 
an  hour  to  play , Nigeria  won 
the  game  with  a goal  In  fixe 
noth  infante. 

I  was  reminded  of  their  feats 
by  fixe  words  of  Terry  McDer- 
mott, Newcastle’s  caretaker 
manager,  pledging  himself  at 
the  weekend  to  maintain  the 
Keegan  tradition  of  attacking 
football  "There  wont  be  a lot 
of  change  in  fiie  way  we  play,” 
he  said.  “It’s  ‘We  score,  you 
score’."  In  Nigeria’s  case  it 
seemed  to  be  the  other  way 
round:  you  score  as  many  as 
you  like,  then  we’ll  score 
more. 

Six  months  later,  things 
lookalittie  different  Jo  Ban- 
frere,  toe  phlegmatic  Dutch- 
man who  took  over  as  toe 
team's  technical  director  in 
the  latter  stages  of  prepara- 
tion, is  gone.  No  surprise 
there.  Even  after  the  final,  Ni- 
geria’s minister  for  sport 
could  be  beard  publicly  criti- 
cising Bonfrere’s  selection, 
having  foiled  before  the  tour- 
nament to  persuade  the  coach 
to  Include  his  own  favourite, 
ElnidI  George,' in  the  squad. 

Bonfrere’s  reward  for  out- 


witting Zagaloand  Passarella, 
thereby  masterminding  a gen- 
uinely historic  achievement, 
was  to  have  been  a bonus  oflJS 
million  naira  (about  £11,500). 
personally  granted  by  the 
head  of  Nigeria's  military  gov- 
ernment, General  SannLAba- 
cha.  According  to  the  coach,  it 
remains  unpaid. 

He  is  now  in  Qatar,  manag- 
ing the  oil  state’s  national 
side,  which  he  has  just  ush- 
ered into  the  second  phase  of 
toe  Asian  qualifying  tourna- 
ment for  the  World  Cup.  Don't 
bet  against  further  progress. 

The  other  casualty  Is 
Nwankwo  Kanu,  who  was 
only  19  when  he  captained  the 
Eagles  last  summer,  scoring 
the  extra-time  winner  against 
Brazil  The  prodigious  for- 
ward, a European  Cup  winner 
with  AJaxatl7,  is  waiting  to 
hear  whether  he  will  ever  play 
again  after  undergoing  heart 
surgery  in  the  United  States 
In  the  autumn,  at  the  time 
when  he  was  expecting  to 
start  the  season  with  his  new 
club,  Intemazionale. 

Without  Bonfrere  or  Kanu, 
but  with  10  of  the  players  who 
featured  In  the  Olympic 
squad,  the  Super  Eagles  went 
to  Nairobi  on  Sundayand 
fought  a l-l  draw  withKenya, 
a result  which  dropped  them 
to  second  place  in  Africa  Zone 
Group  One  behind  Guinea. 
With  four  of  six  group  matches 
still  to  play,  only  the  winners 
will  qualify  for  France. 

H will  be  a terrible  pity  if,  in 
18  months,  toe  tournament  be- 
gins without  their  presence. 
An  sorts  of  things  could  get  in 
toe  way,  as  politics  did  last 
year  when  they  withdrew 
from  the  African  Cup  of 
Nations,  thereby  eaminga 
four-year  ban  from  the 
tournament 
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,T  we  know  is 
that  if  the  Super 
Eagles  make  it  to 
France  they  will  be 
the  first  African  team  with  toe 
potential  to  win  toe  World 
Cup.  In  trams  of  talent  their 
resources  are  magnificent. 
Taribo  West  Uche  Oke- 
chukwu  and  Celestine  Ba- 
bayaro  in  defence.  Sunday 
Oliseh  and  Jayjay  Okocha  in 
midfield,  and  Tijani  Baban- 
gida,  Victor  Ikpebaand  Daniel 
Amokachi  in  attack  together 
represent  an  enormous  aggre- 
gate of  experience  at  the 
highest  level  in  Europe,  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  short- 
age of  comparably  gifted  . 
swung  players  ready  to 
replace  them. 

Coaching  is  the  problem. 
Yes,  Keyin  Keegan  Is  on  the 
wanted  list  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  would  enjoy  run- 
ning such  a squad.  But  there 
are  other  considerations. 
Dealing  with  Sir  John  Hall  is 
one  thing.  Taking  calls  from 
General  Sanni  Abacha  is 
quite  another. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,860 

Set  by  Shed 


Across 


Choe,  a science  student,  said  he  was  "made 
to  do  the  duck  walk”  by  the  police.  “I  shall  _ 
probably  end  up  typing  on  some  computer  in 
a high-rise  building,  but  I shall  try  to  work  for 
the  Korean  people.” 
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1 Old  Egyptian  river  dump  at 
centre  of  wharf  (8) 

6 

9 Get  on  with  giant  swamped 
by  heartless  meefia  (8) 
lO  final  remarks  about  the 
French  scholars  body  fluid 

W 

12  Versed  In  Spanish  hero,  a 
diminutive  archer  (5) 

13  Contend  with  women  and 
Indicate  the  outlook  (9) 

14  Where  schoohwork’a  done  on 

Queen  in  tax  by  volume  (8,4) 
18  Jezebel  Mark  Two 

interrupting  old  lover (7,5) 

21  Prelude  to  ‘Khock  on  my 
Door1  in  waltz  time  (5-4) 

23  Honour  a hogshead  in 
necromantic  practice  ® 

24  Crazvsanora  made  sense® 


28  Expressing  wish  to  work  on 
comedian,  gaining  victory  (8) 
28  Being  smart,  many  control 
- bar  (6) 

27  Dead  watch  In  the  year  the 
• gardens  get  swamped  by 
water  (4-4) 

Down 


1 Father  enters,  moving  last, 
at  head  of  church  (8) 

2 Playere  introducing 
academic  publishers  to  three 
odd  characters  (6) 

3 The  usual  trouble:  brought 
up  without  morals, 
contradictory ...  (9) 

4 When  cut,  a heavyweight 
accePte  one  confident 
statement  (t2) 

6 Desecrated  pulpit, 

“beaded  flower  (5) 

7 Unassailable  right-winger 
movina  in  (4-41 
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11  Left  one  less  diffident  about 
chart  of  word-collecting  (1 2) 
15  GW  to  harp  on  about  love 
and  vanish  (9) 

i«  Secret  10  — open  secret  (8) 

17  Affected  air  and  grace  in 

bearing  (8) 

19  Northern  newspeople  to 

cover  old  town  (6) 

20  Photographer’s  cue  In  The 

Mousetrap?  (p) 

22  Make  off  to  the  east  with 
long  abides  (5) 

Solution  tomorrow 

solutions  fan 
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